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THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN 


Our  age  is  to  be  defined  from  those  eral  public;  standing  in  the  same  relation 
that  went  before  quite  as  sharply  by  the  to  geological  theory  as  Dr.  Tyndall  stands 
careful  search  after  all  traces  of  man’s  so-  to  physics,  as  a  systematizer  rather  than  as 
joum  upon  the  earth,  as  by  the  morestrik-  an  original  discoverer.  His  ‘  Principles  of 
ing  discoveries  in  physics  and  chemistry  by  Geology  *  have  reached  their  eleventh  edi- 
which  our  material  prosperity  has  been  so  tion,  his  ‘Elements’  a  sixth,  and‘The  An- 
enormously  advanced.  Among  the  lead-  tiquity  of  Man,’  published  ten  years  ago, 
ers  of  thought  in  this  direction  Sir  Charles  has  now  grown  to  a  fourth  edition,  re-writ- 
Lyell  is  deservedly  prominent  as  a  man  ten  and  revised.  Since  the  appearance  of 
who  has  caught  up  floating  ideas  and  iso-  the  last  work  in  1863  a  vast  archaeological 
lated  facts,  put  them  togetlier,  and  placed  literature  has  sprung  up,  and  the  caves  and 

'river  deposits  of  Europe  have  furnished  ma¬ 
terials  by  which  the  history  of  the  sojourn 
of  man  in*  Europe  is  daily  growing  into 
shape.  We  projiose,  in  this  essay,  to  see 
how  far  the  last  edition  represents  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  to-day,  and  to  test  the  arguments 
bearing  upon  ‘  man’s  first  appearance  on 
the  earth  ;’  as  well  as  to  give  our  readers 
an  outline  of  the  progress  in  archaeology 
which  has  been  made  since  it  was  treated 
in  these  pages*  in  October,  1872.  We 
shall  also  attempt  to  answer  the  question 


*  (i.)  The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Anti, 
quity  of  Man,  with  an  Outline  of  Glacial  and 
Post-tertiary  Geology,  and  Remarks  on  the  Origin 
of  Species;  with  Special  Reference  to  Man's  First 
Appearance  on  the  Earth.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition, 
Revised.  1873.  Murray. 

(2.)  L' Homme  pendant  les  Ages  de  la  Pierre 
dam  les  Environs  de  Dinant-sur-Meuse.  Par 
M.*E.  Dupont.  Second  Edition.  1872.  Mu- 
quardt,  Bruxelles. 

(3.)  Congrh  International  a' Anthropologic  et 
<1  Archlologie  Ptlhistoriqms.  Cinquieme  Ses¬ 
sion  k  Bologne,  1871 ;  Sixi^me  Session  k  Bru¬ 
xelles,  1872. 

New  Series.— Vol.  XIX.,  No.  6 


*  See  Eclectic  Mauazi.ne  for  December, 
1872,  and  January,  1873. 
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as  to  whether  it  is  possible  or  not  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth 
by  the  historic  unit  of  years. 

We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  not 
altered  the  plan  of  his  work.  In  the 
fourth,  as  in  the  first  edition,  there  is  the 
same  disproportionate  relation  of  parts ; 
and  the  physical  problems  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  the  glacial  period,  and  of 
the  origin  of  sjiecies,  occupy  more  than 
one-half  of  his  pages,  at  the  expense  of  the 
recognition  of  the  new  facts  which  have 
been  discovered  in  various  jiarts  of  the 
world,  directly  relating  to  tlie  antiquity  of 
man.  The  last  is  an  independent  criticism 
of  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin,  which  have 
little,  if  any,  connection  with  the  subject. 

Before  we  approach  the  immediate  sub¬ 
ject  before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  classification  of  the  tertiary  strata,  in 
the  more  modern  of  which  the  remains  of 
man  lie  buried. 

We  owe  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  rocks  which  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  Europe  during  the  long  period 
known  as  the  tertiary  or  kainozoic.  So 
long  ago  as  1830  they  were  divided  into 
three  great  groups,  according  to  the  per¬ 
centage  of  living  mollusca,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  comparison  of  3,000  fossil  with 
5,000  living  forms.  The  eocene,  or  the 
earliest  group,  contained  about  three  and 
a-half  per  cent,  of  living  species ;  and  thus, 
to  speak  metaphorically,  was  characterized 
by  the  dawn  of  the  testaceous  fauna  now 
living.  In  the  meiocene  the  living  forms 
were  far  more  abundant,  being  considera¬ 
bly  less  than  one-half,  while  in  the  upper 
group,  termed  jileiocene,  they  varied  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty,  or  even  ninety  per  cent. 
The  vast  number  of  fossil  species  which 
have  since  been  added  to  those  which 
/formed  the  basis  of  this  classification  has 
not  materially  altered  its  value,  but  merely 
rendered  it  impossible  to  define  with  strict¬ 
ness  the  percentages  in  each  group. 

This  classification,  based  on  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  marine  creatures,  cannot  be  strict¬ 
ly  applie<l  to  the  deposits  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  or  the  bone-caves,  because  the  high¬ 
ly  organized  land  animals  have  changed 
with  greater  rapidity  than  those  more  low¬ 
ly  organized  in  the  sea.  In  the  eocene 
strata,  for  example,  no  living  species  of 
mammal  has  been  discovered  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
che  meiocene.  Nor  ddfes  it  apply  to  the 


tertiary  vegetation.  The  laurel,  sequoia 
(Wellingtonia),  and  poplar,  found  in  the 
chalk  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  by  the 
American  geological  surveyors,  are  so  like 
those  which  flourished  in  Europe  during 
the  meiocene  age  that  Professor  Heer,  the 
highest  authority  on  tertiary  botany,  had 
no  hesitation  in  assigning  them  to  the  mei¬ 
ocene  age.  Many  otlier  cases  might  be 
quoted  to  prove,  that  in  the  long  periods 
of  time  represented  by  the  rocks  the  change 
in  the  land-animals  has  been  swifter,  while 
that  of  the  vegetables  has  been  slower,  than 
those  changes  which  are  traceable  in  the 
marine  mollusca;  and  that,  therefore,  a 
classification  based  upon  one  of  them  is 
not  applicable  to  the  rest.  Nevertheless, 
the  names  are  so  useful  that  they  have  been 
universally  adopted,  without  any  idea  of 
percentages.  They  embalm  the  important 
truth  that  life  has  undergone  great  changes 
in  past  time,  and  they  remain  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  geology  as  an  enduring  monument 
of  the  sagacity  of  their  inventor. 

So  far  the  nomenclature  is  verj'  simple, 
and  accepted  by  all  naturalists ;  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  names  of  the  di¬ 
visions  by  which  the  pleiocene  is  linked  on 
to  history,  are  very  complex  and  badly  de¬ 
fined.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  this,  as  in  his 
previous  works  and  editions,  makes  the 
tertiary  age  to  end  with  the  pleiocene,  and 
draws  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  it  and 
what  he  terms  the  ‘  post-tertiary  period,’ 
which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  drawn ; 
because  there  is  no  break,  in  either  the 
marine  or  terrestrial  lifij,  of  sufficient  mag¬ 
nitude  to  indicate  the  close  of  a  great  life- 
era.  Most  of  the  shell  fish  living  in  the 
sea,  if  not  all,  are  to  be  found  in  the  pleio¬ 
cene  strata,  and  several  of  the  land-animals 
now  living — such  as  the  horse,  leopard, 
and  axis-deer — are  found  associated  with 
pleiocene  mastodons  and  elephants.  On 
the  other  hand,  large  numbers  of  pleiocene 
species  survived  those  physical  changes 
which  destroyed  their  contemporaries,  and 
lived  on  into  the  pleistocene,  or  the  first 
stage  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  post-tertiary 
period. 

The  pleiocene,  therefore,  cannot  fairly 
be  taken  to  be  the  closing  stage  of  the  ter¬ 
tiary  period,  but  the  latter  term  must  be 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  lapse  of 
time  from  the  eocene  down  to  the  present 
day.  To  speak  in  general  terms,  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Professor  Huxley  and  other  eminent 
palaeontologists  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
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there  is  no  break  of  continuity  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  changes  of  life  from  the  meiocene 
down  to  the  present  day.  If  the  animals 
of  two  successive  periods  be  compared  to¬ 
gether  it  will  be  found  that  some  are  com- 
moB  to  both,  and  in  comparing  all  of  them 
together  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are 
so  interlaced,  that  any  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  and  those  creatures  now  liv¬ 
ing  on  land  and  in  sea  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
arbitrary. 

If  there  be  any  marked  break  of  conti¬ 
nuity  in  tertiary  life  it  is  to  be  sought  at 
the  close  of  the  eocene  period,  when  the 
palaeotheres,  anoplotheres,  and  other  tapir- 
like  creatures  yielded  place  to  those  genera 
which  are  still  living.  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s 
division  between  tertiary  and  post-tertiary 
is  therefore  not  merely  artificial,  but  con¬ 
trary  to  his  own  principle  of  classification, 
according  to  the  percentages  of  living 
forms. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  in  the  present 
edition  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  reverted  to 
the  use  of  his  term  ‘  pleistocene  ’  as  the  ex¬ 
act  equivalent  of  ‘  post-pleiocene,’  w'hich  is 
used  in  all  his  recent  works. 

The  classification  of  the  tertiary  groups 
of  life  down  to  the  pleistocene  is  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  gradual  evolution  of 
animals,  which  bear  an  increasing  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  which  are  now  alive.  At 
this  point,  however,  this  principle  of  classi¬ 
fication  is  valueless,  since  from  the  pleisto¬ 
cene  to  the  present  day  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  addition  of  wild  species  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  fauna,  with  the  exception  of  the  com¬ 
mon  rat,  and  possibly  the  true  elk.  The 
present  wild  animals  of  Europe  are  merely 
the  survivors  ol  a  large  and  varied  group 
that  lived  on  the  pleistocene  continent,  the 
characteristic  members  of  which  have  either 
migrated  to  other  regions,  or  become  ex¬ 
tinct.  And  yet  there  is  a  striking  diffe 
rence,  which  cannot  be  overlofcked,  be¬ 
tween  the  pleistocene  and  the  succeeding 
life-periods.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
‘  British  Pleistocene  Mammalia,'*  and  sub¬ 
sequently  at  greater  length  in  the  ‘  Pro¬ 
ceedings  ’  of  the  Prehistoric  Congress,  the 
post-pleistocene  phenomena  are  classified 
strictly  from  the  stand-point  offered  by  his¬ 
tory.  All  those  of  which  there  is  any  re¬ 
cord  are  termed  historic,  while  those  which 
lie  outside  history  are  termed  prehistoric. 

The  prehistoric  extends  from  the  borders 


*  Palaeontological  Society,  1866. 


of  history  back  to  the  pleistocene  period, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  advent  of  the 
hog,  dog,  sheep,  goat,  and  the  domestic 
horse  and  oxen  into  Europe,  under  the  care 
of  man.  The  invasion  of  Europe  by  this 
group  of  animals  is,  from  a  zoological  point 
of  view,  of  the  very  highest  importance ; 
since  from  that  time  the  domestic  species 
and  varieties  have  been  in  continual  rival¬ 
ry  with  the  wild,  and  have  gradually  en¬ 
croached  on  the  ancient  haunts  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  requires  no  extraordinary  foresight 
to  see  that  this  process  will  go  on,  until  the 
few  wild  animals  left  to  represent  the  pleis¬ 
tocene  fauna  will  be  preserved  in  Europe 
merely  for  the  sport  and  luxury  of  the 
wealthy  classes.  The  beginning  of  this 
revolution  in  animal  life  is  the  great  event 
which  distinguishes  the  prehistoric  from  the 
pleistocene  period,  and,  coupled  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  characteristic  animals 
of  the  latter,  such  as  the  mammoth  and 
woolly  rhinoceros,  constitutes  a  difference 
of  veryjhigh  classificatory  value.  There  is, 
to  say  the  least,  as  much  difference  between 
the  prehistoric  and  pleistocene  mammalia 
as  between  the  latter  and  the  pleiocene. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  masses  together  the 
prehistoric  and  historic  divisions,  under  the 
head  ‘  Recent,’  using  the  term  in  relation 
to  the  enormous  antiquity  of  the  preceding 
geological  period,  and  giving,  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  difference,  the  absence  of  all  the 
extinct  mammalia.  The  presence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  extinct  Irish  elk  in  the  peat 
bogs  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England, 
which  form  one  of  the  recent  divisions,  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  to  accept  the  definition. 
It  seems  to  be  far  more  convenient  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  prehistoric  and 
the  historic  animals  than  to  mass  them  to¬ 
gether  in  one  group.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  is  presented  by  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  larger  wild  animals 
from  certain  areas,  the  extinction  of  one, 
the  Irish  elk,  and  the  importation  and  na¬ 
turalization  of  a  few  species,  such  as  the 
buffalo  in  Italy  and  the  fallow  deer  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  prehistoric  period  includes  the  age 
of  polished  stone,  or  the  neolithic,  the 
bronze  and  the  iron  ages,  since  the  pre¬ 
historic  animals  are  found  in  and  around 
the  dwellings  and  the  burial  places  of  the 
men  who  lived  in  those  times. 

The  historic  period  embraces  the  lapse  of 
time  from  the  first  authentic  record  of  any 
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as  to  whether  it  is  possible  or  not  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  antiquity  of  man  upon  the  earth 
by  the  historic  unit  of  years. 

We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  not 
altered  the  plan  of  his  work.  In  the 
fourth,  as  in  the  first  edition,  there  is  the 
same  disproportionate  relation  of  parts ; 
and  the  physical  problems  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  the  glacial  period,  and  of 
the  origin  of  species,  occupy  more  than 
one-half  of  his  pages,  at  the  expense  of  the 
recognition  of  the  new  facts  which  have 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  directly  relating  to  the  antiquity  of 
man.  The  last  is  an  independent  criticism 
of  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin,  which  have 
little,  if  any,  connection  with  the  subject. 

Before  we  approach  the  immediate  sub¬ 
ject  before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  classification  of  the  tertiary  strata,  in 
the  more  modern  of  which  the  remains  of 
man  lie  buried. 

We  owe  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  rocks  which  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  Europe  during  the  long  period 
known  as  the  tertiary  or  kainozoic.  So 
long  ago  as  1830  they  were  divided  into 
three  great  groups,  according  to  the  pier- 
centage  of  living  mollusca,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  comparison  of  3,000  fossil  with 
5,000  living  forms.  The  eocene,  or  the 
earliest  group,  contained  about  three  and 
a-half  per  cent,  of  living  species ;  and  thus, 
to  speak  metaphorically,  was  characterized 
by  the  dawn  of  the  testaceous  fauna  now 
living.  In  the  meiocene  the  living  forms 
were  far  more  abundant,  being  considera¬ 
bly  less  than  one-half,  while  in  the  upper 
group,  termed  pleiocene,  they  varied  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty,  or  even  ninety  per  cent. 
The  vast  number  of  fossil  species  which 
have  since  been  added  to  those  which 
/formed  the  basis  of  this  classification  has 
not  materially  altered  its  value,  but  merely 
rendered  it  impossible  to  define  with  strict¬ 
ness  the  percentages  in  each  group. 

This  classification,  based  on  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  marine  creatures,  cannot  be  strict¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  deposits  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  or  the  bone-caves,  because  the  high¬ 
ly  organized  land  animals  have  changed 
with  greater  rapidity  than  those  more  low¬ 
ly  organized  in  the  sea.  In  the  eocene 
strata,  for  example,  no  living  species  of 
mammal  has  been  discovered  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
the  meiocene.  Nor  ddbs  it  apply  to  the 


tertiary  vegetation.  The  laurel,  sequoia 
(Wellingtonia),  and  poplar,  found  in  the 
chalk  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  by  the 
American  geological  surveyors,  are  so  like 
those  which  flourished  in  Europe  during 
the  meiocene  age  that  Professor  Heer,  the 
highest  authority  on  tertiary  botany,  had 
no  hesitation  in  assigning  them  to  the  mei¬ 
ocene  age.  Many  other  cases  might  be 
quoted  to  prove,  that  in  the  long  periotls 
of  time  represented  by  the  rocks  the  change 
in  the  land-animals  has  been  swifter,  while 
that  of  the  vegetables  has  been  slower,  than 
those  changes  which  are  traceable  in  the 
marine  mollusca;  and  that,  therefore,  a 
classification  based  upon  one  of  them  is 
not  applicable  to  the  rest.  Nevertheless, 
the  names  are  so  useful  that  they  have  been 
universally  adopted,  without  any  idea  of 
percentages.  They  embalm  the  important 
truth  that  life  has  undergone  great  changes 
in  past  time,  and  they  remain  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  geology  as  an  enduring  monument 
of  the  sagacity  of  their  inventor. 

So  far  the  nomenclature  is  very’  simple, 
and  accepted  by  all  naturalists ;  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  names  of  the  di¬ 
visions  by  which  the  pleiocene  is  linked  on 
to  history,  are  very  complex  and  badly  de¬ 
fined.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  this,  as  in  his 
previous  works  and  editions,  makes  the 
tertiary  age  to  end  with  the  pleiocene,  and 
draws  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  it  and 
what  he  terms  the  ‘  post- tertiary  period,’ 
which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  drawn ; 
because  there  is  no  break,  in  either  the 
marine  or  terrestrial  liW,  of  sufficient  mag¬ 
nitude  to  indicate  the  close  of  a  great  life- 
era.  Most  of  the  shell  fish  living  in  the 
sea,  if  not  all,  are  to  be  found  in  the  pleio¬ 
cene  strata,  and  several  of  the  land-animals 
now  living — such  as  the  horse,  leopard, 
and  axis-deer — are  found  associated  with 
pleiocene  mastodons  and  elephants.  On 
the  other  hand,  large  numbers  of  pleiocene 
species  survived  those  physical  changes 
which  destroyed  their  contemporaries,  and 
lived  on  into  the  pleistocene,  or  the  first 
stage  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  post-tertiary 
period. 

The  pleiocene,  therefore,  cannot  fairly 
be  taken  to  be  the  closing  stage  of  the  ter¬ 
tiary  period,  but  the  latter  term  must  be 
extended  so  as  to  em.brace  the  lapse  of 
time  from  the  eocene  down  to  the  present 
day.  To  speak  in  general  terms,  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Professor  Huxley  and  other  eminent 
palaeontologists  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
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there  is  no  break  of  continuity  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  changes  of  life  from  the  meiocene 
down  to  the  present  day.  If  the  animals 
of  two  successive  periods  be  compared  to¬ 
gether  it  will  be  found  that  some  are  com- 
mo«  to  both,  and  in  comparing  all  of  them 
together  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are 
so  interlaced,  that  any  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  and  those  creatures  now  liv¬ 
ing  on  land  and  in  sea  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
arbitrary. 

If  there  be  any  marked  break  of  conti¬ 
nuity  in  tertiary  life  it  is  to  be  sought  at 
the  close  of  the  eocene  period,  when  the 
palaeotheres,  anoplotheres,  and  other  tapir¬ 
like  creatures  yielded  place  to  those  genera 
which  are  still  living.  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s 
division  between  tertiary  and  post-tertiary 
is  therefore  not  merely  artificial,  but  con¬ 
trary  to  his  own  principle  of  classification, 
according  to  the  percentages  of  living 
forms. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  in  the  present 
edition  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  reverted  to 
the  use  of  his  term  ‘  pleistocene  ’  as  the  ex¬ 
act  equivalent  of  ‘  post-pleiocene,'  which  is 
used  in  all  his  recent  works. 

The  classification  of  the  tertiary  groups 
of  life  down  to  the  pleistocene  is  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  gradual  evolution  of 
animals,  which  bear  an  increasing  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  which  are  now  alive.  At 
this  point,  however,  this  principle  of  classi¬ 
fication  is  valueless,  since  from  the  pleisto¬ 
cene  to  the  present  day  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  addition  of  wild  species  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  fauna,  with  the  exception  of  the  com¬ 
mon  rat,  and  possibly  the  true  elk.  The 
present  wild  animals  of  Europe  are  merely 
the  survivors  oi  a  large  and  varied  group 
that  lived  on  the  pleistocene  continent,  the 
characteristic  members  of  which  have  either 
migrated  to  other  regions,  or  become  ex¬ 
tinct.  And  yet  there  is  a  striking  diffe 
rence,  which  cannot  be  overlcjbked,  be¬ 
tween  the  pleistocene  and  the  succeeding 
life-periods.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
‘  British  Pleistocene  Mammalia,’*  and  sub¬ 
sequently  at  greater  length  in  the  ‘  Pro¬ 
ceedings  ’  of  the  Prehistoric  Congress,  the 
post-pleistocene  phenomena  are  classified 
strictly  from  the  stand-point  offered  by  his¬ 
tory.  All  those  of  which  there  is  any  re¬ 
cord  are  termed  historic,  while  those  which 
lie  outside  history  are  termed  prehistoric. 

The  prehistoric  extends  from  the  borders 


*  Palaeontological  Society,  1866. 


of  history  back  to  the  pleistocene  period, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  advent  of  the 
hog,  dog,  sheep,  goat,  and  the  domestic 
horse  and  oxen  into  Europe,  under  the  care 
of  man.  The  invasion  of  Europe  by  this 
group  of  animals  is,  from  a  zoological  point 
of  view,  of  the  very  highest  importance ; 
since  from  that  time  the  domestic  species 
and  varieties  have  been  in  continual  rival¬ 
ry  with  the  wild,  and  have  gradually  en¬ 
croached  on  the  ancient  haunts  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  rerjuires  no  extraordinary  foresight 
to  see  that  this  process  will  go  on,  until  the 
few  wild  animals  left  to  represent  the  pleis¬ 
tocene  fauna  will  be  preserved  in  Europe 
merely  for  the  sport  and  luxury  of  the 
wealthy  classes.  The  beginning  of  this 
revolution  in  animal  life  is  the  great  event 
which  distinguishes  the  prehistoric  from  the 
pleistocene  period,  and,  coupled  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  characteristic  animals 
of  the  latter,  such  as  the  mammoth  and 
woolly  rhinoceros,  constitutes  a  difference 
of  veryjhigh  classificatory  value.  There  is, 
to  say  the  least,  as  much  difference  between 
the  prehistoric  and  pleistocene  mammalia 
as  between  the  latter  and  the  pleiocene. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  masses  together  the 
prehistoric  and  historic  divisions,  under  the 
head  ‘  Recent,’  using  the  term  in  relation 
to  the  enormous  anticjuity  of  the  preceding 
geological  period,  and  giving,  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  difference,  the  absence  of  all  the 
extinct  mammalia.  The  presence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  extinct  Irish  elk  in  the  peat 
bogs  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England, 
which  form  one  of  the  recent  divisions,  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  to  accept  the  definition. 
It  seems  to  be  far  more  convenient  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  prehistoric  and 
the  historic  animals  than  to  mass  them  to¬ 
gether  in  one  group.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  is  presented  by  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  larger  wild  animals 
from  certain  areas,  the  extinction  of  one, 
the  Irish  elk,  and  the  importation  and  na¬ 
turalization  of  a  few  species,  such  as  the 
buffalo  in  Italy  and  the  fallow  deer  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  prehistoric  period  includes  the  age 
of  polished  stone,  or  the  neolithic,  the 
bronze  and  the  iron  ages,  since  the  pre¬ 
historic  animals  are  found  in  and  around 
the  dwellings  and  the  burial  places  of  the 
men  who  lived  in  those  times. 

The  historic  period  embraces  the  lapse  of 
time  from  the  first  authentic  record  of  any 
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given  country  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  its  beginning  necessarily  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  regions.  In  Britain  it  would  begin 
with  the  first  invasion  of  the  Romans ;  in 
Gaul  with  its  conquest  by  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions  ;  and  in  Germany  with  the  pages  of 
Caesar  or  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  In  the 
countries,  however,  bordering  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  great  centres 
of  civilization,  Rome  and  Greece,  it  would 
extend  much  further  back  from  the  present 
day,  and  would  embrace  a  time  during 
which  there  were  no  records  of  the  regions 
lying  to  the  north,  that  is  to  say  of  Central 
and  Nortliem  Europe.  It  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 

1.  Historic  =  recent  in  part  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell. 

II.  Prehistoric  =  neolithic,  bronze,  iron 
ages  =  recent  in  part  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell. 

III.  Pleistocene  =  quaternary  of  French 

geologists  =  post-pleiocene  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  =  palaeolithic  age. 

IV.  Pleiocenc. 


V.  Meiocene. 

VI.  Eocene. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any¬ 
thing  further  of  the  three  older  stages  of 
the  tertiary  period,  since  man  has  not  been 
proved  to  have  been  then  an  inhabitant  of 
Europe,  or  even  to  have  been  alive  on  the 
earth.  Nor  shall  we  treat  of  the  historic'or 
latest  stage,  because  that  has  little  or  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of 
man. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  prehistoric  portion 
of  the  recent  period  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
we  are  disappointed  to  find  the  most  im¬ 
portant  discoveries,  made  since  the  first 
edition,  passed  over  without  notice,  al¬ 
though  they  are  directly  related  to  the 
subject  of  the  work.  The  group  of  se¬ 
pulchral  caves,*  for  example,  at  Perth! 
Chwareu,  near  Llandegla,  discovered  and 
explored  in  1869,  1870,  and  i87i,j}rove 
that  a  race  of  men,  in  the  rude  neolithic 
stage  of  civilization,  lived  in  the  caverns  of 
North  Wales,  and  subsequently  used  their 
habitations  for  family  tombs.  They  were 
crowded  with  skeletons  of  all  ages,  and 
were  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a 
refuse  heap,  which  had  been  accumulated 

*  ‘  Ethnological  Journal,’  January  1871  ; 
Platycnemic  Men  in  Denbighshire.’ 


no  absolute  historic  period  applicable  to 
all  parts  of  Euro{>e.  While  the  master 
minds  of  Greece  were  earning  imperishable 
fame  by  their  writings,  the  rude  nations  of 
Gaul,  Germany,  Britain,  and  the  North 
were  probably  constructing  the  dwellings, 
tumuli,  and  stone  circles  which  excite  our 
admiration.  It  would  be  as  unfair  to  call 
the  Parthenon  prehistoric  as  to  term  the 
Pfahlbauten  of  the  Swiss  lakes  historic,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  that  both  were  in  exis¬ 
tence  at  the  same  point  ot  time. 

The  following  are  the  divisions  of  the 
tertiary  or  kainozoic  i)eriod  which  we  shall 
adopt  in  this  essay  ; — 

Deposits  containing  Mammalia. 

I.  Caves,  peat  bogs,  alluvia.  Refuse 
heaps,  graves,  houses. 

11.  Caves,  peat  bogs,  alluvia,  dwellings, 
and  burial  places  of  man.  Refuse 
heaps. 

III.  Caves,  brick-earths,  and  ancient  river 

gravels.  Refuse  heaps.  Glacial 
deposits. 

IV.  Deposits  of  river  and  ancient  lakes, 

estuarine  deposits.  River  depo¬ 
sits.  Marine  deposits. 

V.  Ditto. 

VI.  Ditto. 

in  the  open  air  by  their  inhabitants.  The 
human  skeletons  were  examined  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Busk,  and  shown  to  belong  to  a 
small,  long  headed  race,  which  Professor 
Huxley  and  Dr.  Thurnam  believe  to  be 
represented  at  the  present  time  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  Basques.*  Thus,  in  the  very  country 
of  the  Silures,  who,  according  to  Tacitus, 
were  related  to  the  Iberians,  we  have  evi¬ 
dence,  from  the  stature  anti  form  of  the 
skull,  not  merely  that  that  race  actually  ex¬ 
isted  in  those  regions,  but  that  it  existed 
during  the  remote  age  known  as  the  neo¬ 
lithic.  These  cave-dwellers  were  also 
identified  with  the  builders  of  the  chamber¬ 
ed  tombs  in  this  country,  which  are  now 
being  so  energetically  explored  in  York¬ 
shire,  Derbyshire,  Sussex,  Wilts,  and  Corn¬ 
wall.  Again,  a  similar  discovery  made  by 
Dr.  Broca,  in  the  ‘  Grotte  de  I’liomnie 
mort,’  t  in  Southern  Prance,  in  which  the 
same  class  of  human  remains  was  found 
along  with  neolithic  implements,  is  also 
omitted. 


*  ‘  Anthropological  Memoirs,’  vol.  i.  pp.  120, 
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f  ‘  Prehistoric  Congress,’  Brussels  volume, 
p.  182. 
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We  seek  also  in  vain  for  any  reference  to 
the  neolithic  cave-dwellers  of  Gibraltar,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Captain  Brome,  Dr.  Falconer, 
and  Professor  Busk,  or  to  the  extraordinary 
group  of  remains  found  in  the  caves  of 
Andalusia,*  by  Don  Gongora  y  Martinez, 
consisting  of  human  skeletons  associated 
with  polished  stone  axes,  rude  pottery,  flint 
flakes,  a  golden  tiara,  and  most  beautifully 
woven  baskets,  with  sandals  and  ornaments 
of  esparto  grass.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  skulls  found  in  all  these  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  spots,  with  those  obtained  by  Dr. 
Broca  from  the  Basque  cemeteries  of  Gui- 
puscoa  and  St.  Jean  de  Lux,f  and  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Anthropological  So¬ 
ciety  of  Paris,  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
Basque,  or  Iberian  race  lived  in  ancient 
times,  not  merely  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
but  far  to  the  north,  away  from  the  bound¬ 
ary  of  Caesar’s  province  of  Aquitania,  where 
the  small,  swarthy  race  is  still  ethnological- 
ly  distinct  from  the  taller,  light  haired  Celt, 
at  least  as  far  as  Great  Britain.  In  Wales 
it  is  recognised  in  the  small  swarthy  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Silures,  and  in  Ireland  in 
the  ‘  dark  Celts  ’  living  in  the  district  to 
the  west  of  the  Shannon.  Thus  the  Basque 
element  in  the  existing  populations  is  shown 
to  date  back  as  far  as  the  neolithic  age, 
during  which  it  was  dominant  over  the  area 
in  question,  before  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
invasions  of  the  Celts.  Tlie  non-recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  important  ethnological  bearing 
of  these  discoveries  seems  to  us  a  grave 
fault  in  a  work  which  treats  of  the  ‘Anti¬ 
quity  of  Man  ’  in  P^urope. 

The  climate  of  the  prehistoric  age  must 
have  been  cooler  than  within  the  time  of 
which  we  have*  historic  records  in  this 
country,  since  the  remains  of  the  reindeer 
have  been  obtained  from  the  layer  of  peat 
underneath  the  alluvium  of  the  Thames  at 
Cross-ness,  as  well  as  in  a  second  locality 
at  Walthamstow,  in  association^  with  the 
remains  of  the  horse,  short-horned  ox,  and 
the  true  elk.  The  animal  has  also  been 
found  in  the  peat  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  places  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  J 
When  it  ranged  as  far  south  as  London, 
the  temperature  must  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  regions  in  which  it  now  lives. 
This  severity  of  the  prehistoric  climate 

Antigiiedadcs  Prehistoricas  de  Andalusia,’ 
Madrid,  1868. 

‘  M6moires  d’Anthropologic,’  t.  i.  1871. 

‘  Popular  Science  Review,’  januarj-,  1868, 
P-  34- 
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may  have  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  then 
enormous  stretch  of  forests  and  morasses 
untouched,  or  scarcely  touched  by  the 
hand  of  man ;  but  it  was  probably  also 
due  to  that  much  debated  cause,  which 
produced  the  intense  cold  of  the  glacial 
period,  from  which  time,  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  the  climate  has  gradually  become 
warmer. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  points  out  that  the 
geographical  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  prehistoric  division  of  the  ‘  recent  ’  pe¬ 
riod  have  been  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
In  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  a  low  tract  of 
land  about  twenty  feet  above  high  water 
mark,  several  skeletons  of  whales  have 
been  discovered,  some  at  a  distance  of 
seven  miles  from  the  sea,  in  association 
with  cut  and  pointed  implements  of  stag’s 
hcni. 

‘  The  position  of  these  whales,  and  their  as¬ 
sociation  with  human  implements,  imply  that 
at  the  time  when  they  were  cast  ashore  by  a 
tide  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet  beyond  the 
present  high-water  mark,  man  was  already 
an  inh.abitant  of  Scotland  ;  and  their  great  size 
indicating  that  they  belonged  to  the  Green¬ 
land  whale — which  only  frequents  seas  of  float¬ 
ing  ice — would  point  to  an  arctic  climate  in 
these  regions  before  the  last  change  of  level 
occurred.  "This  inference,”  says  Mr.  Milne 
Home,  “agrees  with  a  conclusion  come  to  by 
the  late  James  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  who,  on 
the  lowest  ancient  beach  on  the  West  of  Scot¬ 
land,  found  a  large  ancient  boulder,  which 
could  not,  in  his  opinion,  have  come  there  ex¬ 
cept  on  floating  ice.”  ’  (Lyell’s  ‘  Antiquity  of 
Man,’  p.  60.) 

While  we  accept  the  evidence  of  this  ele¬ 
vation,  offered  by  the  above  discoveries, 
we  cannot  admit  that  they  throw  any 
light  on  the  climate,  since  the  common,  or 
Greenland  whale  {Balatia  niysiicetus),  is 
a  member  of  the  present  British  fauna, 
and  haunts  the  coast  of  Zetland,  and  is 
from  time  to  time  stranded  on  our  shores. 
(Bell,  ‘  British  Quadrupeds,’  p.  518.)  It 
would  probably  abound  in  all  our  seas, 
were  it  not  gradually  retreating,  before  the 
harpoons  of  the  whalers,  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  north.  Whether  this  elevation 
of  twenty-five  feet  took  place  in  the  age  of 
stone,  bronze,  or  iron  seems  to  us  doubt¬ 
ful.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  can  hardly  intend 
to  say  what  may  be  inferred  from  pp. 
60-1,  that  an  arctic  climate  prevail^ 
in  Scotland  during  the  time  that  me¬ 
tallic  implements  were  in  use,  that  is 
to  say  the  iron  implements  found  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  or  the  iron  anchor  in  the 
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Carse  of  Stirling  mentioned  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion.  It  is  incredible  that  a  change  from 
arctic  to  temperate  conditions  could  have 
been  produced  in  the  comparatively  short 
time  represented  by  the  iron  stage  of  civi¬ 
lization  in  Europe  before  history  began. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  elevation  since 
the  Celtic  invasion,  based  upon  the  Celtic 
name  Inch  being  given  to  hillocks  in  the 
alluvium  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  seems 
to  us  doubtful,  since  their  name  may  be 
due  to  the  marshes  by  which  they  were  in¬ 
sulated,  and  which  have  now  been  drained. 
In  the  South  of  England  many  cases 
might  be  given,  such  as  Chedzoy  (Chads’ 
eye,  island),  Othery,  and  other  spots  of 
rising  ground  surrounded  by  morasses, 
now  drained,  which  have  ceased  to  be 
islands,  not  by  change  of  level,  but  by  drain¬ 
age  and  cultivation. 

If  Scotland  may  be  saiil  to  have  emerged 
in  part  trom  the  waves  in  the  prehistoric 
age,  there  is  proof  of  a  movement  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  the  South  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  year  1868  flint  flakes  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  bones  of  the  small  do¬ 
mestic  ox  {bos  lougifrons),  stag,  sheep, 
and  goat  were  discovered,*  lying  round 
piles  in  a  submerged  forest,  between  high 
and  low  water  mark,  at  lianistaple.  The 
forest  lay  buried  under  an  accumulation 
of  marine  mud,  and  the  spot  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  inhabited  by  man,  in  a  rude 
state  of  culture,  before  it  was  covered  by 
the  sea,  as  ^’ell  as  before  the  deposit  'of 
the  overlying  mud.  The  occurrence  of  the 
remains  of  the  small  domestic  ox,  which 
was  unknown  in  Euroi)e  in  the  pleistocene 
age,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  re¬ 
mains  which  would  bring  the  refuse  heap 
into  association  with  any  historic  record, 
stamp  the  time  when  that  spot  was  inha¬ 
bited  as  belonging  to  the  prehistoric  age. 
But  this  discovery  of  the  works  of  man  in 
a  submarine  forest  does  not  stand  alone. 
In  1869,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  and 
Mr.  Boyd  Dawkinst  discovered  flint  flakes 
on  the  coast  of  Somersetshire,  between 
Porlock  and  Minehead.  They  dug  through 
the  overlying  marine  mud,  containing 
bkularia  piperaia,  in  three  spots  removed 
from  each  other,  and  thus  obtained  proof 
that  the  flakes  had  not  been  introduced 

*  ‘  Prehistoric  Congress,’  Norwich  volume, 

p.  89. 

t  ‘  On  the  Discovery  of  Flint  and  Chert  un¬ 
der  a  Submerged  Forest  in  West  Somerset,’ 
— ‘  Ethnological  Journal,’  p.  141,  1870. 


after  the  submergence ;  and  that  therefore 
man  inhabited  the  forest  at  a  time  when 
it  was  elevated  above  high  water  mark,  or 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  above  its 
present  position.  In  both  these  cases 
rude  splinters  of  flint  do  not  afford  the 
means  of  deciding  whether  the  ancient 
dwellers  in  the  submerged  forest  were  in 
the  neolithic  or  bronze  stage  of  culture. 
They,  however,  probably  belong  to  the 
former. 

This  submerged  forest  is  to  be  observed 
at  the  same  horizon  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  South  Wales,  whence  it  sweei)s  north¬ 
wards  by  St.  Bride’s  Bay,  where  it  excited 
the  wonder  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  the 
twelfth  century,  at  least  as  far  as  More- 
cambe  Bay,  where  it  is  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  Southward  it  is  represented  by 
l)atches  wherever  there  is  a  shelving  coast, 
at  le;ist  as  far  to  the  east  as  Hastings,  and 
it  is  to  be  met  with  also  in  patches  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  underneath  the  alluvium 
of  the  mouths  of  nearly  all  our  rivers,  such 
as  the  Thames  and  jhe  Ouse. 

There  is,  therefore,  reason  for  the  belief 
that  in  the  prehistoric  age  Scotland  was 
rising,  while  the  greater  part  of  England 
was  being  depressed ;  just  as  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  peninsula  is  -slowly  rising  in  the 
North  and  sinking  in  the  South  at  the 
present  day-  Could  we  then  have  trans¬ 
ported  ourselves  to  the  present  Eng¬ 
lish  coastline,  our  eyes  would  have  wan¬ 
dered  over  a  low  shelving  plain  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  oak,  yew,  and 
Scotch  fir,  with  the  more  marshy  spots 
marked  by  willows  and  alders,  in  which 
lurked  the  bear,  the  stag,  and  the  runaways 
of  the  small  domestic  ox,  and  which  offer¬ 
ed  man  shelter  and  food.  The  precise 
limit  of  the  prehistoric  coastline  for  Eng¬ 
land  cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  and 
there  may  have  been  oscillations  of  level ; 
but  the  submarine  forest  in  question  de¬ 
mands  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  feet  of 
elevation  by  its  jwsition  about  low  water 
mark  and  below,  and  its  seaward  extent 
has  not  been  ascertaine<l.  It  may  exist 
fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  beneath  the  pres¬ 
ent  level  of  the  sea.  The  former  of  these 
estimates  would  profoundly  naodify  the 
shape  of  our  island.  The  area  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  then  be  far  the  larger,  that  of 
Scotland  smaller  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day. 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  amount 
of  time  consumed  in  the  production  of 
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physical  changes  in  the  prehistoric  portion 
of  the  recent  period,  by  the  historic  unit 
of  years,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  bases  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  assumption  that  the  physical 
agents  have  operated  uniformly,  and  that 
therefore  their  results  are  to  be  measured 
by  our  experienqe.  For  example:  — 

‘The  most  elaborate  calculation  is  that  made 
by  the  late  M.  Morlot,  respecting  the  delta  of 
the  Tiniere.a  torrent  which  flows  into  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  near  Villeneuve.  This  small  delta, 
to  which  the  stream  is  annually  making  addi¬ 
tions,  is  composed  of  gravel  and  sand.  Its 
shape  is  that  of  a  flattened  cone,  and  its  internal 
structure  has  been  laid  open  to  view  in  a  rail¬ 
way  cutting  one  thousand  feet  long,  and  thirty- 
two  feet  detp.  The  regularity  of  its  structure 
throughout  implies,  according  to  M.  Morlot, 
that  it  has  been  formed  Very  gradually,  and  by 
the  uniform  action  of  the  same  causes.  Three 
layers  of  vegetable  soil,  each  of  which  must  at 
one  time  have  formed  the  surface  of  the  cone, 
have  been  cut  through  at  diflerent  depths.  The 
first  of  these  was  tr.aced  over  a  surface  of  15,- 
000  square  feet,  having  an  average  thickness 
of  five  inches,  and  being  about  four  feet  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  cone.  This  upper 
layer  contained  tiles  and  a  coin,  supposed  by 
M.  Morlot  to  belong  to  the  Roman  period. 
The  second  Layer,  followed  over  a  surface  of  25,- 
000  square  feet.  In  it  were  found  fragments 
of  unvarnished  pottery,  and  a  pair  of  tweezers 
in  bronze,  indicating  the  bronze  epoch.  The 
third  layer,  followed  for  35,000  square  feet,  was 
six  or  seven  inches  thick,  and  nineteen  feet 
from  the  surface.  In  it  were  fragments  of  rude 
potteiy,  pieces  of  charcoal,  broken  bones,  and  a 
human  skeleton,  having  a  small,  round,  and 
very  thick  skull.  M.  Morlot  assuming  the  Ro¬ 
man  period  to  represent  an  antiquit}'  of  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  centuries,  assigns  to  the 
bronze  age  a  date  of  between  3,000  and  4,000 
years,  and  to  the  oldest  Layer,  that  of  the  stone 
period,  an  age  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  years.  ’ 
(Lyell’s  ‘  Antiquity  of  Man,’  pp.  29,  30.) 

For  this  cJculation  to  be  of  value  it 
must  be  proved  that  the  rainfall  in  the 
basin  of  the  Tinifere  has  remained  constant 
for  the  vast  period  of  from  five  to  seven 
thousand  years.  That  this  Is  an  impossi¬ 
ble  assumption  is  demonstrated  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  regions  in  which  the  rainfall  has 
varied.  In  the  great  desert  of  Sinai  the 
wadies  and  precipitous  ravines,  e.\cavat- 
ed  by  the  streams  which  have  long 
disapjjeared,  attest  the  former  presence  of 
a  rainfall,  which  at  the  very  least  has  not 
been  felt  in  that  district  since  the  days 
when  the  P'gyptians  worked  the  turquoise 
mines  with  Hint  implements,*  and  accumu¬ 
lated  the  masses  of  debris  in  which  wooden 

•  ‘  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  Manchester,’  December  14, 
1869,  p.  43. 
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tools  are  preserved  in  as  great  perfection  as 
the  day  in  which  they  were  thrown  away. 
The  neighboring  region  of  Palestine  no 
longer  enjoys  the  rainfall  which  rendered 
it  so  fertile  in  the  days  of  the  Jewish  kings, 
and  Persia  also  is  said  at  the  present 
time  to  be  losing  its  rain,  and  to  be 
passing  into  the  condition  of  a  desert. 
The  destruction  of  the  forests  in  Spain 
has  robbed  a  large  tract  of  land  of 
its  rain,  and  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum 
the  erosive  action  of  the  streams,  and  their 
power  of  carrying  sediment.  Or  again, 
supposing  that  we  take  the  varying 
amount  of  rain  in  Great  Britain,  ‘  where 
the  average  fall  at  London  is  twenty-four 
and  a-half  inches  as  ascertained  at  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  there  is  such 
irregularity  in  some  districts,  that  while  at 
Whitehaven  in  Cumberland  there  fell,  in 
1849,  thirty-two  inches,  the  quantity  of 
rain  in  Borrowdale,  near  Keswick  (only 
fifteen  miles  to  the  westward),  was  no  less 
than  142  inches.’  (Lyell’s  ‘  Principles,’  i. 
p.  329.)  From  this  it  follows  that  the  rate 
of  accumulation  of  sediment  by  the  streams 
of  Borrowdale  is  more  than  four  times  as 
fast  as  those  of  Whitehaven.  From  our 
experience,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  present  rate  of  rain¬ 
fall  observable  in  any  given  country  is  not 
invariable,  and  that  the  annual  amount  of 
sediment  brought  down  by  the  present 
streams  does  not  afford  a  means  of  arriving 
at  the  age  of  their  ancient  accumulations, 
by  the  easy  method  of  a  sum  in  division. 

On  these  grounds  we  repudiate  the  ac¬ 
curacy  not  merely  of  the  calculations  ot 
the  Swiss  archaeologists  as  to  the  dates  of 
the  ages  of  stone  and  of  bronze,  but  also 
those  by  which  the  accumulation  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  50,000,  and  that  of  the  Nile  more 
than  30,000  years.  The  sediment  brought 
down  by  the  first  of  these  rivers,  during  the 
time  that  its  upper  valleys  were  occupied 
by  the  glaciers,  which  have  left  such  une¬ 
quivocal  marks  behind,  must  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  far  in  excess  of  its 
present  burden,  and  an  increased  rainfall  in 
the  African  uplands  would  destroy  the  lat¬ 
ter  computation. 

In  like  manner  the  estimate  that  the  beds 
of  marine  shells,  elevated  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  Norway,  have 
arriveil  at  their  present  position  at  a  uniform 
mean  rate  (p.  64)  of  two  and  a-half  feet  p)er 
century,  and  that  they  may  therefore  be  24,- 
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000  years  old,  is  rendered  uncertain  by  our 
ignorance  as  to  whether  the  rate  was  uniform 
or  not.  For  aught  we  know  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  some  portions  of  the  rise  may  have 
been  produced  as  suddenly  as  that  of  a 
tract  of  land  1,000,000  square  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent  in  Chili  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  1822, 
or  that  of  the  Ullahbund  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch  in  1819.  (Lyell’s  ‘  Principles.’ vol. 
ii.  p.  96,  ft  sfq.)  In  all  these  cases  a  mere 
local  experience  for  a  comparatively  short 
time  can  obviously  afford  no  measure  of  a 
change  in  which  the  factors  are  variable, 
and  fiuctuatitig  in  their  operation.  The 
general  impression  left  on  our  minds  is  that 
these  changes  were  not  probably  produced 
in  a  short  time,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  their  age  by  an  appeal  to  physi¬ 
cal  causes.  Indeed,  outside  the  frontier  of 
history,  to  attemj)t  to  form  a  chronology  in 
terms  of  years  is  a  hopeless  task,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  confess  that  both  the 
archaeologists  and  geologists  to  the  question 
‘  how  long  ?’  can  give  no  more  accurate 
answer  than  ‘  long,  long  ago,’  before,  and 
after  certain  events  which  can  be  proved  to 
have  occurred  in  orderly  sequence.  If  they 
attempt  to  answer  in  terms  of  years,  their 
chronology  stands  on  exactly  the  same  un¬ 
satisfactory  footing  as  that  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  the  assumption,  that  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  factors  are  present  in  the  calculation, 
being  common  to  both. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  examination 
of  the  traces  of  man  associated  with  the 
extinct  mammalia,  in  the  caves  and  river- 
deposits  of  the  pleistocene  age. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  that  the  exploring  of  caves 
was  carried  on  systematically,  or  their  con¬ 
tents  examined  with  any  scientific  precision. 
The  caves  of  Franconia,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Muggendorf,  were  described  by 
Esper  in  1774,  by  Rosenm filler  in  1804, 
and  six  years  later  by  Dr.  Goldfuss.  The 
most  important  was  that  of  Gailenreuth, 
both  from  the  vast  quantity  of  remains  which 
it  was  proved  to  contain,  and  the  investi¬ 
gations  to  which  it  led.  'The  bones  of  the 
•  hyaena,  lion,  wolf,  fox,  glutton,  and  red  deer 
were  identified  by  Baron  Cuvier;  while 
some  of  the  skulls,  which  Dr.  Goldfuss  ob¬ 
tained,  have  been  recently  proved  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Busk  to  belong  to  the  grizzly  bear. 
They  were  associated  with  the  bones  of  the 
reindeer,  horse,  and  bison.  Rosenmiiller 
was  of  opinion  that  the  cave  had  been  inha¬ 
bited  by  bears  for  a  long  series  of  genera¬ 


tions  ;  and  he  thus  realized  that  these  re¬ 
mains  proved  that  the  animals  found  in  the 
cave  had  once  lived  in  that  district,  and  had 
not  been  swept  from  the  tropics  by  the  de¬ 
luge.  The  interest  in  these  discoveries  was 
at  its  height  in  the  year  1816,  when  Dr. 
Buckland  visited  the  cave,  and  acquired  that 
knowledge  of  cave-exploring,  which  he  was 
subsequently  to  use  with  such  good  effect 
in  this  country.  From  that  time,  down  to 
the  present  day,  no  new  fact  of  importance 
has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  caves 
by  explorations  in  Germany. 

The  first  bone-cave  systematically  ex¬ 
plored  in  this  country  was  that  discovered 
by  Mr.  Whidbey  in  the  Devonian  lime¬ 
stone  at  Oreston,  near  Plymouth,  in  1816; 
and  the  remains  obtained  from  it  were 
identified  by  Sir  Kverard  Home  as  imply¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  rhinoceros  in  that 
region.  'Phis  discovery  followed  close 
upon  the  researches  in  Gailenreuth,  and 
was  due  in  some  degree  to  the  request, 
which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  made,  that  Mr. 
Whidbey,  in  quarrying  the  stone  for  the 
Plymouth  breakwater,  should  examine  the 
contents  of  any  caverns  that  he  might 
happen  to  meet  with.  It  preceded  Dr. 
Buckland’s  exploration  of  Kirkdale  by 
about  four  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1821  a  cave  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  limestone  quarry  at  Kirkdale, 
in  Yorkshire,  which  was  found  to  contain 
bones  and  teeth  of  animals.  On  hearing 
of  the  discovery  Dr.  Buckland  posted  at 
once  from  South  Wales  to  the  spot,  and 
published  the  result  of  the  explorations  in 
the  ‘  Philosophical  Transactions  ’  for  the 
next  year.  He  brought  forward  evidence 
that  the  cave  had  been  inhabited  by  hyae¬ 
nas,  and  that  the  broken  and  gnawed 
bones  of  the  .rhinoceros,  mammoth,  stag, 
bison,  and  horse,  belonged  to  animals 
which  had  been  dragged  in  for  food.  He 
also  established  the  fact  that  all  these  ani¬ 
mals  had  lived  in  Yorkshire  in  ancient 
times,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
carcases  of  the  hyaena,  rhinoceros,  and 
mammoth  to  have  been  floated,  from  those 
regions  whete  they  are  now  living,  into 
the  position  where  he  found  their  bones. 
He  subsequently  followed  up  the  subject 
by  investigating  bone-caves  in  Derbyshire, 
South  Wales,  and  Somerset,  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  and  published  his  great  work 
‘  Reliquiae  Diluvianae’  in  1822,  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  new  science  of  cave¬ 
hunting  in  this  country.  The  exploration 
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of  Kirkdale  followed  closely  upon  that  of 
Gailenreuth,  and  was  merely  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  those  principles  of  research  which 
had  been  discovered  in  Germany  to  caves 
in  a  new  district. 

From  this  time  forward  bone-caves  were 
discovered  in  Great  Britain  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  explored  by  many  indepen¬ 
dent  observers.  The  famous  cavern  of 
Kent’s  Hole,  near  Torquay,  furnished  the 
Rev.  J.  McEnery,  between  1825  and  the 
year  1841,  in  which  he  died,  wcith  the  first 
flint  implements  ever  discovered  in  a  cave 
along  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals. 
He  recognised  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
proof  of  the  existence  of  man  during  the 
time  that  those  animals  were  alive;  but 
the  scientific  world  was  not  then  sufficient¬ 
ly  educated  to  accept  the  antuiuity  of  the 
human  race  on  the  evidence  brought  for¬ 
ward,  and  Dr.  Buckland  himself  was  so 
influenced  by  the  opinions  of  his  times, 
that  he  refused  even  to  entertain  the  idea. 
Although  the  discovery  was  verified  by 
the  independent  researches  of  Mr.  Godwin 
Austin  in  1840,  and  by  the  Torquay  Na¬ 
tural  History  Society  in  1846,  the  force  of 
prejudice  was  so  strong  that  the  matter 
was  not  thought  even  worthy  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  Mr.  McEnery’s  manuscripts  were 
lost  until  the  year  1859,  when  an  abstract 
of  them  was  published  by  Mr.  Vivian. 
Subsequently  they  were  printed  in  full  by 
Mr.  Pengelly,  the  able  superintendent  of 
the  exploration,  which  has  been  carried  on 
by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association 
since  1865,  who  has  obtained  several 
thousand  flint  implements,  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  J.  McEn-  • 
ery  and  Mr.  Godwin  Austin,  along  with 
the  extinct  mammalia. 

While  the  important  question  of  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  man  was  being  passed  by  as  of 
no  account,  other  caves  were  l)eing  exa¬ 
mined  in  this  country.  'I'hose  of  Banwell, 
Burrington,  Sandford  Hill,  Bleadon,  and 
Hutton,  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  the 
Mendip  Hills,  were  being  worked  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Williams  and  Mr.  Beard,  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  magnificent  collection  of  mam¬ 
malian  bones  now  in  the  museum  at 
Taunton.  In  North  Wales,  also,  Mr. 
Lloyd  discovered  a  similar  suite  of  bones 
in  the  limestone  caves  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  St.  Asaph,  at  Cefn,  and  in  South 
Wales  numerous  remains  were  obtained 
by  many  explorers  in  those  of  Pembroke¬ 
shire  and  Gower. 


The  result  of  these  discoveries  was  the 
proof  that  certain  extinct  animals — such 
as  the  woolly  rhinoceros  and  the  mam¬ 
moth — had  lived  in  this  country  in  ancient 
times,  along  with  two  other  groups  of 
species  which  are  at  present  known  only 
to  live  in  hot  and  cold  climates,  the  spot¬ 
ted  hysena  and  hippopotamus  of  Africa, 
with  the  reindeer  and  the  marmot  of  the 
colder  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  discovery  in  1858,  and  the  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  now  famous  cave  of  Brixham 
by  the  Royal  and  Geological  Societies, 
marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  cave 
exploration.  Under  the  careful  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Mr..  Pengelly,  flint  implements 
were  discovered  underneath  stalagmites, 
and  in  association  with  the  remains  of  the 
hyaena  and  woolly  rhinoceros  and  mam¬ 
moth,  in  undisturbed  red  loam,  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  prove  man  to  have  been  living 
in  Devonshire  at  the  same  time  as  those 
animals.  This  singularly  opportune  dis¬ 
covery  destroyed  for  ever  the  doubts  that 
had  overhung  the  question  of  the  antiquity 
of  man,  and  of  his  co-existence  in  ^'.urope 
in  company  with  the  animals  whose  re¬ 
mains  occur  both  in  the  caverns  and  river- 
deposits. 

The  exploration  of  the  hyaena  den  at 
Wookey  Hole  in  December,  1859,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  on  that  of  Brixham,  and 
afforded  evidence  of  the  same  kind.  In 
Gower  also  many  ossiferous  caves  were 
investigated  by  Colonel  Wood  and  Dr. 
Falconer,  and  in  one  of  them  flint  imple¬ 
ments  were  obtained  along  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  extinct  animals.  In  1865  Kent’s 
Hole  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  British 
Association,  and  yields  annually  a  vast 
quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of  hyaena, 
rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  horse,  and  other 
animals,  along  with  flint  and  bone  imple¬ 
ments.  The  most  important  discovery 
which  has  been  recently  made  in  it,  is  the 
presence  of  the  ruder  and  larger  flint  in¬ 
struments,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
river-deposits,  in  the  lowest  stratum  of 
breccia,  whicli  is  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
cave  when  it  was  inhabited  by  bears. 

In  France,  during  the  first  sixty  years 
of  the  present  century,  many  ossiferous 
caverns  were  explored,  w’hich  furnished 
the  same  results  as  those  of  Germany  and 
Britain ;  and  during  the  last  thirteen  years 
have  proved,  not  only  that  man  co-existed 
with  the  extinct  mammalia,  but  that  he 
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was  closely  related  in  blood  to  the  P'ski- 
mos.  The  very  many  cases  which  might 
be  citetl  of  the  occurrence  of  implements, 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  in  undis¬ 
turbed  strata  in  caves  over  such  a  wide 
area  in  Europe,  renders  it  impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Europe 
during  the  pleistocene  age.  The  evi¬ 
dence,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  by  the 
discovery  of  human  bones  in  caves,  in 
support  of  such  a  view,  seems  to  us,  in 
most  cases,  to  require  authentication. 
The  human  skull,  for  example,  found  by 
the  side  of  a  tooth  of  a  mammoth  in  the 
cave  of  Engis  by  Dr.  Schmerling,  and  a 
second,  which  lay  ‘  burietl  five  f^t  in  a 
breccia,  in  which  the  tooth  of  a  rhinoceros, 
several  bones  of  a  horse,  and  some  of  the 
reindeer,  together  with  some  ruminants 
occurred,’  are  considered  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  to  be  of  the  same  antiquity  as  the 
extinct  mammalia.  They  may,  however, 
be  the  traces  of  interments  wliich  were 
made  at  a  much  later  date,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  discover)"  by  M.  Dupont*  of  pot¬ 
tery  in*the  same  breccia,  implies  that  they 
are  probably  not  older  than  the  neolithic 
age,  since  the  potter’s  art,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  John  Evans  and  other  authorities, 
was  unknown  in  Europe  before  that  age. 
No  potsherd  has  been  discovered  in  any 
pleistocene  strata,  except  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  render  it  very  probable  that 
it  was  subsequently  introduced.  The 
more  perfect  of  the  skulls  is  of  the  long 
type,  known  to  have  spread  over  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Britain  in  the  neoli¬ 
thic  age.  The  breccia  may  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  by  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  comparatively  modern  times;  and 
since  it  is  to  be  observed  in  all  limestone 
caverns,  where  the  drip  falls  upon  a  similar 
mass  of  materials,  it  is  no  test  of  antiquity. 
In  the  Ingleborough  cave  it  is  being  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one-third 
of  an  inch  per  annum. 

The  famous  human  cranium,  discovered 
in  the  Neanderthal  cave  near  Dusseldorf, 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discus¬ 
sion,  is  almost  universally  assumed  to  be 
of  pleistocene  age,  without  any  satisfactory 
reason  being  assigned  for  the  conclusion. 
It  was  merely  discovered  in  a  muddy  de¬ 
posit  at  the  bottom  of  a  fissure,  unassoci- 
ateti  with  any  of  the  extinct  animals,  and 


*  '  L’Homme  pendant  les  Ages  de  la  Pierre 
dans  les  Environs  de  Dinant-sur-Meuse,’  p.  9. 


it  may  be  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 
And  although  we  agree  with  Professor 
Huxley  that  it  is  the  most  ‘  pithecoid  of 
human  crania  yet  discovered,’  it  offers  no 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  progressive  deve¬ 
lopment  of  man  out  of  an  ape-like  condi¬ 
tion;  since,  as  Professor  Busk  remarks,  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  ‘  conformation 
be  merely  an  individual  j)eculiarity  or  a 
typical  character.’  'I'he  view  taken  in 
‘The  Antiquity  of  Man,’  that  if  it  be  of 
pleistocene  age  it  is  a  link  between  man 
and  the  ai>e,  or  if  it  be  comparatively 
modern,  that  it  is  a  case  of  reversion  to  an 
ancestral  type,  seems  to  us  to  be  based  on 
the  assumptions  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
representative  cranium,  or  that  all  cases  of 
cranial  deformation  are  the  results  of  ata¬ 
vism.  Each  of  these  assumptions  has  yet 
to  be  proved  to  be  true,  before  any  such 
dilemma  can  be  fairly  put  to  the  reader. 

Nor  can  the  human  skeletons  recently 
discovered  by  M.  Dupont,  in  the  Trou  du 
Frontal,*  one  of  the  many  caves  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lesse,  be  proved  to  belong 
to  the  pleistocene  age.  They  belong  to 
sixteen  individuals  who  had  been  buried 
in  a  small  cave,  with  the  entrance  blocked 
up  by  a  slab  of  stone,  and  along  with 
them  were  flint  flakes,  perforated  orna¬ 
ments  of  shell  and  stone,  and  a  round 
vase  with  holes  at  the  side  for  suspension, 
like  some  of  those  met  with  in  the  pile 
dwellings  of  the  Swiss  lakes.  The  traces 
of  a  fire,  and  the  remains  of  animals  which 
had  been  eaten — such  as  the  reindeer  and 
chamois — were  met  with  at  a  little  distance 
outside  and  Mow  the  slab.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  overstated  the  case  when  he 
quotes  these  animals  as  associated  with 
the  interments  in  the  sense  of  their  being 
contemporaneous.  They  form  a  small  por¬ 
tion  merely  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  the 
relics  left  behiilrt  by  the  palieolithic  men, 
in  the  caves  and  rock-shelters  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  they  do  not  stand  in  any  ne¬ 
cessary  relation  with  the  interments  in 
point  of  time.  Were  the  same  test  of  age 
applied  to  some  of  our  London  cemeteries, 
we  might  prove  that  the  mammoth  and 
reindeer  lived  in  London  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  since  human  interments  of  that 
date  have  been  made  in  the  same  beds  of 
gravel  as  that  in  which  the  remains  of 
those  animals  are  discovered.  M.  Dupont 


*  See  ‘  Les  Temps  Antehistoriques  en  Bel¬ 
gique,’  1871,  p.  106,  et  seq. 
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argues  tlie  pleistocene  age  of  the  inter¬ 
ments  from  the  associated  piercer!  shells 
and  flint  flakes,  but  his  argument  is  worth¬ 
less,  because  those  articles  are  frequently 
met  with  around  neolithic  dwelling  and 
burial  places.  The  vase  also  is  of  the 
neolithic  type,  and  the  skulls,  which  are 
not  Mongoloid,  as  M.  Du|)ont  believes, 
belong  to  a  well-known  form  discovered 
by  M.  Broca  in  the  neolithic  caves  anil 
tumuli  of  France,  and  which  was  observed 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Prehistoric 
Congress  at  Brussels  in  1872  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  of  the  living  Belgian 
peasants. 

The  skeleton  of  the  so-called  fossil  man, 
obtained  by  M.  Rivifere  from  the  cave  of  Ca- 
villon,  near  Mentone,*  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  is  also  of 
equivocal  age,  since  it  occurreil  in  an  accu¬ 
mulation  not  regularly  stratified.  It  was 
buried  in  the  crouching  j)Osture  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  neolithic  interments  ;  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  any  evidence,  need  not  be  relat¬ 
ed  in  point  of  time  to  the  bones  of  the  extinct 
animals,  flint  implements,  and  the  like, 
found  in  the  deposit,  more  closely  than  the 
IxKlies  in  a  graveyard  are  to  the  fossils  which 
happen  to  occur  in  the  stratum  in  which  they 
rest.  'I'lic  cave  of  Cavillon  had  been  inha¬ 
bited  by  palaeolithic  men  ;  but  there  is  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  period  of  habitation 
and  of  burial.  Burial  in  caves  was  universal¬ 
ly  practised  by  the  neolithic  Kuroi>ean  po¬ 
pulations,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  writing  of 
the  Ligurians  in  this  very  region,  remarks 
that  they  lie  in  the  fields,  and  ‘  most  com¬ 
monly  in  hollow  rocks  and  natural  caves, 
wheresoever  they  judge  there  may  be  a  con¬ 
venient  shelter  for  them  ;  and  much  after 
this  manner  they  do  in  all  other  things,  liv¬ 
ing  after  the  old  and  sordid  and  barbarous 
manner. ’t  The  sku',1  is  of  the  long  Ibe¬ 
rian  or  Ligurian  type,  and  lends  a  high 
probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  body 
was  that  of  an  ancient  Ligurian,  possibly  of 
the  neolithic  age.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark,  that,  had  the  interment  taken 
place  while  the  cave  hynenas  were  living  in 
the_^  neighborhood,  that  is  to  say  in  the 


*‘Congr^s  International  d’Anthropologie  et 
d’Arch6ologic  Pr6historiqucs,’  Urusscls  vol¬ 
ume,  1872,  p.  164,  pi.  vi. 

f  Pengelly  :  Cave-Man  of  Mentone.  *  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  ’  July, 
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pleistocene  age,  the  body  would  speedily 
have  been  dug  up  and  devoured. 

In  all  these  cases  Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems 
to  us  to  have  assumed  that  the  interments 
are  of  the  age  of  the  extinct  mammalia  on 
insufficient  data.  We  are  glad,  however, 
to  observe  in  the  present  edition  that  he 
has  seen  the  force  of  the  arguments  against 
the  pleistocene  age  of  the  interments  in 
Aurignac,  and  that  he  has  modified  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and 
the  belief  in  a  future  state  of  palaeolithic 
man.  On  these  deeply  interesting  points 
we  hold  that  there  is  a  total  want  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  we  cannot  see  that  this  want  is 
fairly  met  by  the  supposition  that  the  carv¬ 
ings  in  the  reindeer-caves  of  the  Dordogne 
are  ‘such  proofs  of  the  intelligence  of  pa- 
lieolithic  man,  as  render  it  far  from  impro¬ 
bable  that  he  should  have  advanced  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  manufacture  rude  pottery  such  as 
that  found  associated  with  unpolished  flint 
implements  in  the  'I'rou  du  Frontal,  or  to 
burn  or  bury  his  dead,  or  even  to  have  a 
belief  in  a  future  state.’  (‘  Antiquity  of 
Man,’  p.  133.)  It  is  perfecriy  true  that 
palaeolithic  man  may  have  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  intelligent,  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  any 
proof  that  his  intelligence  was  exercised  in 
these  directions,  except  that  allegeil  to  be 
offered  by  the  equivocal  group  of  caves 
under  consideration.  We  have  to  balance 
the  negative  evidence  of  some  hundreds  of 
palaeolithic  caves  scattered  over  the  face  of 
Europe,  with  the  doubtful  testimony  of 
about  half  a  dozen,  some  of  which,  as  Au¬ 
rignac,  were  imperfectly  explored,  and 
others,  as  the  Trou  de  Frontal  and  Cavil- 
Ion,  have  been  assumed  to  be  palaeolithic 
without  satisfactory  proof. 

We  by  no  means  deny  that  the  bones  of 
palaeolithic  men  have  l^en  discovered  in 
caverns,  but  in  all  the  cases,  such  as  that 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  Trou  de  Naulette, 
or  the  few  teeth  in  the  reindeer-breccias  of 
the  rock-shelters  of  the  Dordogne  and 
Vez^re,  they  are  too  fragmentary  to  give 
sound  basis  for  arriving  at  any  sweeping 
conclusion  as  to  the  physiijue  of  man  at 
that  time.  In  the  former  case  the  canines 
were  remarkable  for  their  size.  If  we  re¬ 
flect  that  in  those  days  the  hyaena  was  very 
abundant,  one  of  the  most  obvious  reasons 
of  the  non-discovery  of  human  skeletons  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  bone-devouring  habits 
of  that  animal.  And  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  the  devourer  of  all  the  marrow-con¬ 
taining  bones  of  rhinoceros,  lion,  bear,  elk, 
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and  other  large  and  powerful  creatures, 
would  have  spared  the  highly  organized 
and  comparatively  delicate  framework  of 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  flint  implements 
are  almost  indestructible,  and  the  articles 
fashioned  by  man  are  not  such  as  to  tempt 
the  teeth  of  any  carnivora.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  met  with  in  great  abundance,  and  testi¬ 
fy  to  the  existence  of  a  rude  race  of  hunters 
and  fishermen  in  Central  Europe  in  the 
pleistocene  age.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this 
place  to  discuss  their  habits  and  modes  of 
life,  because  no  new  discovery  has  been 
made  since  they  were  treated  in  a  recent 
numlier  of  this  Rnnew* 

We  must  now  see  whether  man  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  Europe  before  or  after  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  temperature,  which  has  left  its 
mark  both  in  the  pleistocene  fauna  and  in 
the  phenomena  known  as  glacial,  'lliis 
question  is  ably  treated  by  Sir  Charles  Ly- 
ell,  and  forms  by  far  the  most  important 
portion  of  his  work.  The  European  cli¬ 
mate  during  the  pleiocene  age  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm  to  allow  of  certain  deer,  such 
as  tlie  axis  and  rusa,  now  living  only  in 
India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  to 
flourish  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  great  lakes,  and  then 
active  volcanoes  of  Central  France,  as 
well  as  on  the  plains  which  then  connect¬ 
ed  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  with  the  continent 
Speaking  in  general  terms,  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  either  extinct,  or  merely  represent¬ 
ed  by  those  creatures  which  now  dwell'in 
the  warmer  regions  of  Asia.  At  the  close 
of  this  age  new  forms  begin  to  appear,  for 
the  most  part  derived  from  northern  Asia. 
The  roe,  the  stag,  the  extinct  Irish  elk,  and 
the  woolly  mammoth — all  of  which  have 
been  met  with  in  the  living  or  fossil  state 
in  Siberia,  occur  in  the  pre-glacial  forest 
bed  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  associated 
with  the  survivors  out  of  the  pleiocene 
fauna  capable  of  withstanding  the  change 
of  temperature,  by  which  the  new  i.mmi- 
gration  was  probably  caused.  Then  the 
reindeer  and  the  urus  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  deposits  underneath  the  boul¬ 
der  clay  of  Scotland,  and  the  musk-sheep, 
most  arctic  of  known  animals,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Thames  at  Crayford.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  and  on  the  east  coast,  the  strata  in 
which  these  discoveries  were  made  were 
covered  by  the  boulder  clay,  and  show 
that  these  animals  invaded  Europe  in  the 

*  Sec  Eclectic  for  December,  1872. 


pre-glacial  age.  The  association  of  the 
musk-sheep  with  pleiocene  forms  at  Cray¬ 
ford  renders  it  probable  that  the  fauna,  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  belonged  to  an 
early  ^tage  of  the  pleistocene.  As  time 
went  on,  the  vast  herds  of  red-deer,  which 
lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  yielded 
place  to  those  of  reindeer,  and  that  animal, 
along  with  the  musk-sheep  and  glutton, 
ranged  over  the  whole  of  Europe  north  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 

The  existence  of  an  arctic  group  of  ani¬ 
mals,  such  as  this,  in  those  latitudes  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis 
that  the  climate  was  arctic  in  those  re¬ 
gions,  and  they  could  not  have  migrated 
to  Great  Britain  unless  at  that  time  the 
continent  had  extended  sufficiently  far  to 
the  west  as  to  embrace  Ireland.  The  an¬ 
cient  seashore  at  this  time  was  probably 
represented  by  the  hundred-fathom  line, 
and  our  readers  may  gather  a  fair  idea  of 
the  ancient  land  surface  of  the  British  area 
by  a  reference  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  map, 
Fig.  44  which  more  correctly  represents 
the  soundings  than  that  which  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  preceding  editions. 

On  the  other  hand,  associated  with  these 
arctic  animals,  both  in  caverns  and  river 
deposits,  are  animals  now  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa. 
The  spotted  hyaena  and  the  hippopotamus 
in  those  times  ranged  as  far  to  the  north 
as  Yorkshire,  and  the  former  animal  as  far 
to  the  east  as  the  Altai  mountains.  It  is 
incredible  that  the  hippopotamus  should 
have  flourished  in  the  same  climate  as  the 
reindeer,  although  its  remainsHie  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  latter,  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  show  that  they  inhabited  the 
same  area  at  approximately  the  same 
time.  This  association  of  tropical  with 
arctic  forms  of  life  may  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
]>lained  by  the  view  that  in  those  days  the 
European  climate  resembled  that  of  Siberia, 
in  which  the  winters  are  extremely  se¬ 
vere,  and  the  summer  heat  intense.  As 
the  snows  of  winder  retreated  from  the  re¬ 
gion  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  the 
hippopotamus  commenced  its  northern 
migration  from  those  regions  in  the  south 
where  it  usually  lived,  and  as  the  frosts 
of  winter  approached  it  retreated  again, 
yielding  place  to  the  reindeer  and  other 
animals,  who  made  the  same  area  their 
winter  quarters.  'I’he  objection  raised  by 
Mr.  James  Geikie  to  this  view,  that  the 
hippopotamus  is  not  a  migratory  animal. 
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is  satisfactorily  met  by  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  p. 
208,  that  it  migrates  from  one  region  to 
another  in  Africa  at  the  present  time. 

Pleistocene  Europe  has  been  divided 
into  three  great  regions  by  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  fossil  remains ;  the  northern,  into 
which  no  southern  animal  penetrated ; 
the  southern,  in  which  no  arctic  animal 
has  been  discoveretl ;  and  the  middle,  in 
which  the  remains  of  both  are  found  lying 
side  by  side. 

The  physical  changes  which  went  on 
while  these  animals  were  in  possession  of 
Europe,  are  [most  conspicuous  in  Great 
Britain.  As  the  climate  gradually  grew 
more  severe,  the  areas  to  the  north  of  a  line 
passing  between  Chester  and  York,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  Wales,  were  covered  with 
a  vast  sheet  of  ice,  like  that  in  Greenland  at 
the  present  time,  which  passed  over  the 
crests  of  some  of  our  higher  hills,  leaving 
deep  grooves  and  vast  masses  of  rock 
behind  to  show  its  direction,  and  carving 
out  that  flowing  contour  which  is  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  large  portion  of  our  scenery. 
In  all  probability  the  land  at  this  time 
stood  at  the  very  least  six  hundred  feet,  if 
not  more,  above  its  present  level. 

Ireland  was  unfortunate,  even  at  this  re¬ 
mote  time  ;  for  the  ice-sheet,  in  i(s  passage 
down  to  the  sea,  ground  away  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  its  coal-field,  leaving  merely  a  few 
scraps  here  and  there,  as  mournful  relics  of 
its  former  mineral  wealth. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  depression, 
during  which  the  whole  of  the  area  north 
of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  was  sub¬ 
merged,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  1,200  feet 
in  Wales  and  Derbyshire,  and  about  2,000 
feet  in  Scotland,  the  level  being  indicated 
by  the  strata  of  marine  shells  and  shihgle 
which  have  been  left  behind.  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  at  this  time,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has 
well  shown  in  his  map  (p.  325),  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  cluster  of  small  islands. 

Subsequent  to  this,  the  land  rose  again 
above  the  waves,  and  glaciers  flowed  down 
from  the  higher  hills  of  Wales,  Cumbria, 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  grooves  parallel  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  valleys,  and  as  they  retreated, 
moraines  both  terminal  and  lateral. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  two,  at 
least,  of  these  changes  of  climate  have  been 
observed.  The  Swiss  geologists  have 
shown  that  the  Alpine  glaciers  extended 
further  than  they  do  at  the  present  time, 


and  that  they  present  two  stages  of  exten¬ 
sion,  the  first  of  which  is  of  greater  magni¬ 
tude  than  the  second.  And  the  Alpine 
blocks  and  moraines  have  been  traced  far 
down  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  France  as  far 
south  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  as 
Valence.  The  admirable  essay  and  map 
brought  by  MM.  Falsan  and  Chantre,  be¬ 
fore  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  Lyons,  show  that  there  were  two 
periods  of  glaciation  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  one  being  due  to  the  mere 
ment  of  an  ice-sheet  irrespiective  of  the 
lower  hills,  the  other  being  merely  the 
work  of  the  glaciers  localized  in  the  val¬ 
leys.  These,  in  all  probability,  correspond 
in  point  of  time  with  the  like  stages  of  the 
complicated  phenomena  known  as  ‘  gla¬ 
cial  ’  in  Britain.  At  this  time  the  glaciers 
of  the  Pyrenees,  now  so  small,  extended  at 
least  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  their 
present  position  down  into  the  plains,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  most  astounding  evidences  of 
their  presence  in  the  valley  of  the  Ga¬ 
ronne  and  elsewhere.  One  of  the  precipi¬ 
tous  sides  of  the  valley,  near  the  Pont  du 
Roy,  for  example,  is  so  smoothed  and  po¬ 
lished  that  it  is  bare  of  vegetation  except 
in  the  deep  grooves,  which  offer  a  preca¬ 
rious  support  to  the  roots  of  ferns  and  of 
stunted  beeches.  • 

The  traces  of  a  greater  severity  of 
climate  than  that  which  is  now  to  be  met 
with  in  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa 
have  been  recorded  by  several  observers. 
Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  journey  to  Syria  in 
i860,  discovered  that  the  cedars  of  Leba¬ 
non  grew’  on  the  moraines  of  ancient  gla¬ 
ciers,  which  descended  to  a  level  of  about 
6,200  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  .\t 
the  present  time  there  is  no  perpetual  snow 
even  on  the  loftiest  jieaks.  More  recently, 
Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave  has  shown  that  an¬ 
cient  moraines  and  travelled  blocks  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  mountains  of  .Anatolia, 
near  Trebizonde,  where  no  glaciers  now 
exist,  at  a  height  of  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea,*  while  in  Northern  Africa  Mr.  George 
Maw  has  met  with  similar  evidence  of  the 
glaciers  in  the  Moroccan  Atlas,  at  about 
6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  t  In 


*  ‘Vestiges  of  Glacial  Action  in  Anatolia,’ 
by  Gifford  Palgrave,  Xalure,  October  31,  187a. 

f  ‘A  Journey  to  Morocco  and  the  .Ascent 
of  the  Great  Atlas.’  A  Lecture  delivered  be¬ 
fore  thc|Uirminghain  and  Midland  Institute. 
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all  these  cases  the  temperature  was  proba¬ 
bly  lowered  during  the  time  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extension  of  ice  in  Northern  Europe 
— that  is  to  say,  during  the  first  stage  of 
the  glacial  period,  as  represented  by  the 
ice-sheet  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is,  in  our  belief,  idle  to  speculate  on 
the  cause  of  this  great  physical  change, 
which  was  so  widely  spread,  not  merely 
over  the  old  world,  but  over  the  new  ;  but 
we  would  remark  that  an  elevation  of  the 
land  would  produce  the  same  climatal  ef¬ 
fect  as  that  which  is  sometimes  accounted 
for  by  the  shifting  of  the  earth’s  axis,  or  by 
the  interruption  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  the 
varying  relations  of  land  to  sea.  A  gene¬ 
ral  elevation  of  2,000  feet 'would  probably 
restore  a  large  portion  of  Europe  to  gla¬ 
cial  conditions,  and  yet,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area,  the  passage  of  European  ani¬ 
mals  into  Africa,  and  of  African  animals 
into  Europe,  shows  that  there  was  even  a 
greater  elevation  at  that  time.* 

The  general  idea  which  we  may  gather 
from  the  examination  of  all  the  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  pleistocene  animals  and  the 
glacial  period,  is  somewhat  of  this  kind — 
that  as  the  temperature  gradually  became 
lowered,  the  arctic  animals  advanced 
southwards  and  eastwards,  until  they  were 
capable  of  living  even  in  Southern  France; 
and  that  during  the  time  of  their  sojourn 
in  those  regions,  the  cold  was  sufficiently 
intense  to  cover  all  the  higher  mountains 
and  some  of  the  valleys  with  ice.  Their 
furthest  southern  range  probably  coincided 
in  point  of  time  with  the  period  of  maxi¬ 
mum  cold,  which  has  left  its  mark  in  the 
great  ice-sheet  of  Northern  Britain.  When 
the  climate  began  to  change,  and  the  ice- 
sheet  shrank  until  it  was  represented  by 
comparatively  few  and  small  local  glaciers 
flowing  down  from  the  higher  ground,  the 
reindeer  and  its  allies  probably  returned 
northwards  again,  occupying  the  regions 
through  which  they  had  passed  in  their 
southern  advance,  and  leaving  their  re-: 
mains  behind  in  the  river  deposits  of  sand 
and  gravel,  which  rest  upon  the  boulder- 
clay  as  at  Hoxne,  and  are,  therefore,  post¬ 
glacial.  There  is  reason,  however,  for  the 
belief  that  comparatively  large  areas  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  occupied 
by  glaciers  after  the  close  of  the  pleisto¬ 
cene  age,  since  the  river  gravels  in  them 

*  See  ‘  Physical  Geography  of  Mediterra¬ 
nean  during  the  Pleistocene  Age ;  ’  ‘  Popular 
Science  Review,’  March,  1873,  P- 


contain  no  remains  of  the  pleistocene  ani¬ 
mals,  which  abound  in  similar  deposits 
almost  everywhere  else. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  ancient  man 
who  lived  in  the  pleistocene  age  to  the  gla¬ 
cial  period  ?  Did  he  flourish  in  Europe 
before  or  after?  In  discussing  this  ques¬ 
tion  Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems  to  us  to  have 
laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  post-glacial 
evidence.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  the 
flint  implements  found  in  many  of  the 
river  gravels  of  Great’  Britain,  imply  that 
man  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  island  after 
the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  gla¬ 
cial  period,  marked  by  the  ice-sheet  and 
the  marine  depression.  And  his  non-ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  areas  of  local  glaciation,  in 
common  with  the  other  jJeistocene  ani¬ 
mals,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypo¬ 
thesis,  that  the  access  of  both  was  forbid¬ 
den  by  the  glaciers.  But  these  facts  by  no 
means  establish  the  conclusion  that  in 
other  regions  man  is  also  of  post-glacial 
age.  For  example,  there  is  no  physical 
evidence,  as  Mr.  Pengelly  mentioned  at 
the  last  British  Association,  to  forbid  the 
view  that  man  inhabited  Kent’s  Hole  be¬ 
fore  the  period  of  intense  cold  had  set  in, 
or  that  he  may  have  lived  there  during  the 
enormous  interval  represented  by  the  three 
stages  of  the  glacial  period,  which  have  left 
no  traces  in  that  district.  And  it  seems  to 
us  extremely  probable,  that  the  palajolithic 
Eskimos  had  possession  of  the  caves  in 
Southern  France  during  the  period  of  the 
ice-sheet,  that  they  arrived  in  that  area  be¬ 
fore  the  ice-sheet  had  been  formed,  along 
with  the  arctic  animals  on  which  they 
preyed,  and  that  they  lived  there  after  its 
disappearance.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  glacial  period  cannot  be  assumed,  as  it 
very  generally  is  assumed,  to  be  a  hard 
and  fast  line  dividing  one  fauna  from  an¬ 
other,  and  the  occupation  of  Europe  by 
man  from  the  occupation  of  Europe  by  the 
pleiocene  mammalia.  If  man  be  treat¬ 
ed,  as  in  such  a  question  as  this  in  our 
opinion  he  should  be,  merely  as  one  of  a 
faunai  he  probably  invaded  Europe  with 
the  arctic  group  of  animals — the  musk 
sheep,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  the  like, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  glacial  period,  and 
retreated  northwards  and  westwards  with 
the  animals  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
in  Europ>e,  when  those  physical  changes 
were  wrought  by  which  the  pleistocene 
animals  were  either  banished  or  extermi¬ 
nated. 
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Nor  are  we  without  some  few  traces  of 
the  sojourn  of  man  in  Europe  in  pre-gla¬ 
cial  times.  Professor  Busk  has  identified 
a  fragment  of  bone  from  the  Victoria  cave, 
near  Settle,  as  an  abnormal  human  fibula. 
It  was  associated  with  the  gnawed  re¬ 
mains  of  the  animals  found  in  the  lowest 
stratum,  which  are  probably  pre-glacial. 
A  second  case  is  afforded  by  the  discovery 
of  a  flint  flake  in  the  fluviatile  deposit  at 
Crayford  in  Kent,  by  the  Rev.  Osmond 
P'isher,  which  is  considered  by  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  to  contain  a  pre-glacial 
fauna. 

But,  whether  this  evidence  be  accepted 
or  not,  the  researches  carried  on  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  have  established  the  fact, 

^  that  man  lived  in  Europe  at  a  time  the  re¬ 

moteness  of  which  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  secpience  of  those  changes  in  mam¬ 
malian  life  and  physical  conditions,  of 
which  we  have  given  an  outline.  The 
date  of  his  arrival  is,  in  our  opinion,  hope¬ 
lessly  and  irretrievably  lost,  and  not  to  be 
ascertained  by  any  of  those  uniformitarian 
methods  by  which  it  has  been  approached 

[by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  We  merely  know, 
from  the  rude  implements  and  works  of 
art  left  behind  in  the  caves  and  river-de¬ 


posits,  that  he  was  in  the  same  kind  of  so¬ 
cial  condition  as  savage  tribes  now  upon 
the  earth ;  and  Jwe  are  totally  without 
proof  that  he  was  more  closely  akin  to  the 
higher  apes  than  the  existing  races,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Vogt  and  others  assert.  We  have 
no  facts  before  us,  from  the  study  of  his  re¬ 
mains,  bearing  upon  the  argument  for  or 
against  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  ‘Na¬ 
tural  Selection, ’•or  that  wider  and  more 
generalized  view  which  may  be  summa¬ 
rized  as  natural  selection  plus  the  unknown 
quantity  x,  termed  evolution. 

|i  (jWe  would  also  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
in  Europe,  as  proved  by  geological  inqui¬ 
ries,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  man’s 
‘  first  appearance  on  the  earth.’  So  far  as 
relates  to  the  latter  we  have  absolutely  no 
facts  before  us.  When  we  have  traced 
man  back  to  the  remote  pleistocene  age, 
we  are  as  far  removed  from  the  solution  of 
his  absolute  antiquity  as  ever.  His  birth¬ 
place  has  yet  to  be  found.  He  may  have 
lived,  as  Dr.  P'alconer  suggested,  in  the 
meiocene  ages,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
no  older  signs  of  his  presence  than  the 
above  have  been  discovered  in  any  part  of 
the  world. — British  Quarterly  Rez'iew. 
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‘  Their  works  do  follow  them.'  On  that 
world  of  true  life  whither  these  words  of 
hallowed  comfort  point,  it  is  not  our  office 
to  offer  any  speculations  here.  But  the 
sense  of  eternity,  which  is  never  felt  so 
strongly  as  in  the  silent  presence  of  the 
noble  dead,  has  its  earthly  as  well  as  its 
heavenly  aspect.  For  men  die;  but  man 
lives.  And  if  private  grief  looks  heaven¬ 
ward,  craving  for  a  personal  reunion,  pub¬ 
lic  sorrow  finds  a  consolation — not  less 
strong,  nor  less  divine — in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  that  undying  humanity,  which 
shines  the  fairer  and  lives  more  fully  the 
older  it  becomes;  and  which,  whoever 
may  be  the  loser,  is  always  enriched,  ex¬ 
alt^,  and  ennobled  by  every  great  soul 
gathered  to  its  bosom.  Each  busy  gene¬ 
ration,  when  it  lies  down  to  rest,  leaves 
behind  it  not  only  accumulations  of  mate¬ 
rial  or  intellectual  wealth,  but  new  lines  of 
character,  faint  or  strong,  which  affect  the 
whole  being  of  mankind.  And  tliis  gene¬ 
ric  moral  growth,  though  it  be  far  the 


slowest  of  all  those  movements  which  go 
to  make  up  progress,  is  that  which  marks 
most  deeply  and  clearly  every  real  step  in 
advance.  It  is  only  by  a  consideration  of 
periods  separated  by  centuries  or  even 
millenniums,  that  these  far-reaching 
changes  can  be  unmistakably  discerned. 
But  nevertheless  they  are  constantly  tak¬ 
ing  place.  Neither  the  growth  of  com¬ 
merce,  nor  the  increase  of  knowledge,  nor 
both  together,  could,  apart  from  a  great 
development  of  character,  have  produced 
the  England  of  to-day  out  of  the  England 
of  the  Conquest.  In  this  slow,  moral 
progress  it  is  not  usually  given  to  indivi¬ 
dual  men  to  accomplish  any  great  step  in 
advance.  Even  great  religious  leaders  do 
but  raise  a  wave  of  feeling  which  too 
commonly  seems  to  fall  back  to  the  for¬ 
mer  level.  Yet  in  looking  back  upon  the 
long  roll  of  historic  names,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  have  been  many  men  whose 
characters  have  been  a  more  precious  legacy 
than  any  of  their  practical  achievements. 
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The  contagious  influence  of  Robert  Bruce’s 
indomitabie  spirit  did  more  for  Scotland 
than  the  victory  of  Bannockburn.  The 
valor  of  the  Black  Prince  obtained  us  no 
permanent  conquests;  but  the  fondness 
with  which  soldiers  dwelt  upon  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  his  self-forgetful  daring  cannot  have 
been  without  its  effect  on  the  tone  of  mili¬ 
tary  feeling.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  name  is 
associated  with  a  fading  *superstition,  and 
Cranmer’s  with  the  rise  of  a  regenerated 
faith.  Yet  the  noble  though  narrow  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  one  is  felt  to  this  day  as  an 
example  and  a  stay  to  the  national  cha¬ 
racter  ;  while  not  even  the  martyrdom  of 
the  other  can’ efface  the  shame  of  his  shifty 
politics.  Or  to  come  down  to  our  own 
times,  who  does  not  feel  that  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  by  his  sacrifice  of  party  tra¬ 
ditions  to  a  higher  view  of  duty,  did  more 
for  the  future  of  English  statesmanship 
than  even  by  his  free  trade  legislation? 
And  there  are  men  now  living,  whose  mo¬ 
ral  earnestness  in  the  public  life  they  lead 
has  a  deeper  influence  on  their  country 
than  any  special  results  they  accomplish. 
They  raise  the  standard  of  human  life. 
They  kindle  afresh  the  too  evanescent  fire 
of  self-forgetful  devotion.  They  prove  the 
reality  of  motives  richer  in  moral  power 
than  any  personal  ambition.  And  when 
at  the  graves  of  such  men  we  breathe  the 
words,  ‘  Their  works  do  follow  them,’  we 
do  not  think  so  much  of  the  actual  results 
they  have  accomplished  by  their  industry, 
but  rather  of  the  place  and  the  power  that 
their  character  has  in  tlie  humanity  that 
never  dies. 

Such  a  man  was  David  Livingstone. 
It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  even 
during  his  lifetime  his  character  divided 
with  his  achievements  the  public  interest 
aroused  by  his  travels.  'I’hose  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  during  his  brief  visits 
to  England  were  never  tired  of  repeating 
that  he  was  ‘  every  inch  a  man.’  Sir  Ro¬ 
derick  Murchison  loved  him  with  aw’armth 
of  affection  which  no  merely  scientific 
sympathy  could  have  inspired.  Henry 
M.  Stanley,  whose  unworthy  and  ungene¬ 
rous  treatment  by  a  section  of  the  English 
public  it  is  impossible  to  reprobate  too 
strongly,  loses  all  bitterness  and  kindles 
into  enthusiasm  as  he  recalls  his  personal 
intercourse  with  the  departed  traveller  by 
Tanganyika  Lake.  As  to  the  African 
tribes  that  were  familiar  with  his  name 
they  almost  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 


In  his  intercourse  with  those  demoralized 
by  the  slave  trade,  the  triumphs  of  his 
self-control,  his  sym|)athetic  patience,  and 
his  unflinching  firmness  put  to  shame  the 
blustering  arrogance  and  random  blood¬ 
shed  too  often  characteristic  of  English 
dealings  with  savage  tribes.  And  in  all 
the  history  of  travel  perhaps  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  touching  than  the  story  of  the 
faithful  Makololo,  who  marched  with  their 
‘  father  ’  across  a  continent,  for  the  most 
part  as  much  unknown  to  them  as  to  him ; 
who  interposed  their  own  bodies  between 
him  and  hostile  spears;  who  plunged 
headlong  into  a  swollen  river  to  rescue 
him  from  drowning;  who  dared  to  go 
with  him  down  to  that  mysterious  sea 
from  which  their  stolen  brethren  had  never 
returned ;  and  who  sat  down  by  the  ea.st- 
em  coast  to  wait  in  simple  faith  till  he 
came  back  from  a  voyage  that  must  have 
seemed  to  them  like  a  journey  beyond  the 
grave.  The  character  which  produced  ef¬ 
fects  like  these  on  Phiglishmen,  Americans, 
Portuguese  colonists,  and  African  barba¬ 
rians  alike,  was  certainly  no  common  one, 
and  must  be  well  worth  our  study.  It  does 
not  often  hapijen  in  the  case  of  any  one 
distinguished  for  physical  discovery  that 
the  interest  attacliing  to  character  predo¬ 
minates  over  that  excited  by  achievement. 
Such  a  pre<lominance  of  moral  interest  is 
natural  and  imleed  inevitable  when  we  la¬ 
ment  the  loss  of  a  great  preacher  like  the 
late  Thomas  Hinney.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  pioneers  of  physical  knowledge. 
We  may  in<leed  gather  up  with  lingering 
remembrance  all  i>ersonal  traits  of  depart¬ 
ed  genius.  Its  association  with  a  noble 
moral  nature,  its  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling,  its  methods  of  work,  are  all 
eagerly  remarked.  But  such  traits  are 
cherished  only  because  of  the  reflected 
interest  that  they  <lerive  from  splendid 
achievements  to  which  tliey  bear  no  ne¬ 
cessary  relation.  'Thus  when  Faraday 
died,  the  obscure  religious  denomination 
to  which  he  faithfully  adhere<l,  <lerived  an 
unwonted  interest  in  the  eyes  of  many 
from  the  fact  of  his  connection  with  it. 
Yet  every  one  felt  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  great  electrician's  religious  life 
and  his  scientific  career  were  wholly  dis¬ 
sociated.  .And  the  former  had  little  inte¬ 
rest  for  the  world,  except  what  was  reflect¬ 
ed  upon  it  by  his  discoveries.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  man  did  no  doubt  make 
the  work  what  it  was.  That  always  must 
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be  so.  But  the  process  was  not  evident ; 
and  the  work  was  the  more  conspicuous. 
In  the  case  of  I-ivingstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  almost  seem  as  though  the 
work  derived  its  popular  interest  from  the 
man,  rather  than  the  man  from  the  work. 
Or  if  such  language  is  too  strong,  at  any 
rate  the  connection  between  the  character 
of  the  man  and  the  work  was  so  close,  so 
clear,  and  striking,  that  the  two  cannot 
be  separated  in  thought.  And,  putting  on 
one  side  scientific  societies,  it  is  certainly 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  interest  taken 
by  the  general  public  in  the  work  accom¬ 
plished,  was  very  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
fascination  exercised  by  the  character  of 
the  man.  Yet  the  David  Livingstone  best 
known  to  the  world  at  large  was  not  a 
preacher  nor  a  missionary  ;  he  was  the  ex¬ 
plorer  of  unknown  lands. 

Of  course  one  reason  for  the  entirely 
secondary  interest  attached  to  personal 
character  in  the  case  of  great  discoverers 
is  the  dependence  of  such  achievements 
upon  those  intellectual  gifts  which  ensure 
insight  and  imagination,  rather  than  sym¬ 
pathy  and  moral  power.  And  we  think  it 
may  be  observed,  that  wherever  great 
deeds  are  the  result  of  moral  earnestness, 
rather  than  of  intellectual  force,  there  the 
personal  character  always  attracts  a  special 
and  affectionate  interest.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  could  perhaps,  hardly  with  justice, 
be  called  a  great  soldier.  But  he  was  some¬ 
thing  better :  he  was  a  great  man.  And 
his  character  has  always  had  more  interest 
than  his  actions.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  only  other  American  President, 
yet  arisen,  who  is  likely  to  rival  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  aft'ections  of  American  patriot¬ 
ism.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  man  of 
great  intellect.  But  he  was  a  man  with  a 
very  clear  moral  insight  into  the  secret  of 
his  country’s  woes,  and  with  a  courage  that 
rose  precisely  in  proportion  as  his  convic¬ 
tions  of  duty  were  dee|>ened.  So  in  our 
warmest  recollections  of  David  Livingstone, 
we  cannot  attribute  to  him  any  transcen¬ 
dent  intellectual  powers.  If,  indeed,  the 
word  genius  may  be  taken  in  such  a  com¬ 
prehensive  significance  as  to  mean  any  pre¬ 
eminent  fitness  for  a  special  work ;  or  even 
if  we  may  take  in  serious  earnest  the  Car- 
lylese  doctrine,  that  it  denotes  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains — then  certainly 
Livingstone  was  a  man  of  genius.  But 
he  would  himself  have  been  so  much 
startled  and  pained  by  being  called  any- 
New  Series.— Vol.  XIX.,  No.  6 


thing  of  the  sort,  that  we  hasten  to  express 
our  dissent  from  any  such  definition  as 
could  possibly  have  included  him.  His 
moral  and  spiritual  qualities  made  his 
life  and  work  what  they  were.  And 
it  is  precisely  because  his  achievements 
sprang  from  susceptibilities  and  energies 
lying  at  the  living  core  and  heart  of  j>er- 
sonal  character,  that  the  whole  man 
seems  to  be  seen  in  every  line  of  his  work. 
We  propose,  therefore,  here  briefly  to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  work  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  man,  and  to  note  how  at 
every  step  his  soul  shone  through  his 
deeds. 

It  is  not  without  heartfelt  sorrow  that 
we  speak  him  as  gone.  Encouraged  by 
the  falsity  of  former  rumors,  almost  be¬ 
trayed  by  his  many  escapes  into  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  he  Ixjre  a  charmed  life,  measur¬ 
ing  perhaps  the  ways  of  Providence  too 
much  by  our  own,  and  fondly  thinking 
that  now,  so  near  the  end  of  his  labors,  he 
could  not  die  till  we  had  seen  him  once 
more,  we  had  hoped  against  hope,  until 
the  decisive  news  came  that  his  body  was 
on  the  way  down  to  Zanzibar.  But  now 
that  the  will  of  the  Most  High  is  known, 
we  begin  perhaps  to  see  in  it  a  wisdom 
and  a  tenderness  which  in  our  suspense 
seemed  inconceivable.  The  man  who 
shrank  from  the  publicity  of  missionary 
platforms,  whom  hardly  any  persuasion 
could  induce  to  run  the  risk  of  being  lion¬ 
ized,  and  whose  temperament  made  him 
occasionally  perhaps  unduly  susceptible, 
could  hardly  have  found  an  unmingled 
solace  for  his  weariness  in  the  country 
which  was  so  eagerly  awaiting  him.  That 
he  longed  to  see  his  native  land  again  we 
can  well  believe.  But  the  death  that 
awaited  him  amongst  the  peo[)le  of  his 
pity  and  his  love,  was,  after  all,  congruous 
with  his  life.  His  quiet  departure  when 
his  labor  was  done,  was  just  in  accordance 
with  his  method  of  work.  And  if  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  is  to  receive  his  bones,  our 
satisfaction  does  not  so  much  arise  from 
any  honor  done  to  David  Livingstone,  but 
rather  from  the  enrichment  of  that  shrine 
of  national  memories  with  the  record  of  a 
name  that  ‘  England  would  not  willingly 
let  die.’ 

The  introductory  chapter  in  Living¬ 
stone’s  ‘Journeys and  Researches  in  South 
Africa  ’ — a  chapter  consisting  of  only  seven 
pages — presents  as  charming  and  charac¬ 
teristic  a  piece  of  autobiography  as  we 
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have  ever  read.  There  is  a  kind  of  manly 
shyness  about  it,  arising,  not  from  any 
want  of  confidence  in  his  claim  to  be 
heard,  but  just  from  that  sort  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  which  generally  accompanies  an 
honest  self-contained  pride,  and  which 
shrinks  with  dread  from  any  appearance  of 
ostentation.  ‘  My  own  inclination,’  he 
tells  us,  ‘  would  lead  me  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  myself ;  but  several  friends, 
in  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence, 
have  suggested  that,  as  the  reader  likes  to 
know  something  about  the  author,  a  short 
account  of  his  origin  and  early  life  would 
lend  additional  interest  to  this  book. 
Such  is  my  excuse  for  the  following  ego¬ 
tism,  and,  if  an  apology  be  necessary  for 
giving  a  genealogy,  1  find  it  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  very  long,  and  contains  only 
one  incident  of  which  I  have  reason  to  be 
proud.’  The  ‘  egotism  ’  is  of  so  very  inno¬ 
cent  a  character,  and  is  got  over  so  very 
quickly,  that  doubtless  many  a  reader  has 
thought  it  would  have  been  still  more  un¬ 
obtrusive  if  the  writer  had  made  no  apolo¬ 
gy  at  all,  where  certainly  none  was  need¬ 
ed.  But  the  narrative  would  not  have 
been  nearly  so  characteristic  without  it. 
For  with  all  Livingstone’s  transparent  sim¬ 
plicity  of  nature,  we  should  entirely  mis¬ 
conceive  him  if  we  regarded  him  as  an 
overgrown  artless  child.  His  was  the 
simplicity  of  an  exceedingly  strong-willed 
man,  with  no  small  amount  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  that  was  kept  suppressed  only 
by  the  ardor  of  an  all-absorbing  devotion. 
He  could  not  talk  about  himself  without 
feeling  that  he  was  doing  so.  And  he 
shrank  from  this,  not  through  any  mere 
affectation  of  humility,  but  partly  because 
by  temperament  he  scorned  to  thrust  him¬ 
self  on  the  attention  of  others;  and  partly 
because  in  the  self-discipline  of  a  spiritual 
life  he  had  learned  to  subordinate  all  per¬ 
sonal  aims  to  the  greatness  of  a  mission 
he  believed  to  be  divinely  imposed.  The 
‘  genealogy,’  carries  us  back  to  the  storm- 
beaten  island  of  Ulva,  where  the  ancestral 
Livingstones  held  a  small  farm ;  and 
where,  if  there  be  anything  in  Mr.  Buckle’s 
theories,  we  may  imagine  that  a  struggle 
with  hostile  elements  for  a  precarious  sub¬ 
sistence  might  well  develop  a  traditional 
self-reliance,  indomitable  persistency,  and 
general  sturdiness  of  character.  Certain 
it  is,  however  the  fact  may  be  explained, 
that  agricultural  life  in  Scotland  is  much 
more  favorable  than  in  England  to  intelli¬ 


gent  individuality,  and  to  a  high  though 
somewhat  narrow  ideal  of  morality.  The 
one  incident  of  which  Livingstone  thought 
he  had  reason  to  be  proud  is  thoroughly 
characteristic,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

‘  Grandfather  could  give  particulars  of  the 
lives  of  his  ancestors  for  six  generations  of  the 
family  before  him  ;  and  the  only  point  of  the 
tradition  I  feel  proud  (A  is  this: — One  of  these 
poor  hardy  islanders  was  renowned  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  it  is 
related  that  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  he 
called  all  his  children  around  him,  and  said, 
“  Now,  in  my  lifetime,  I  h-ave  searched  most 
carefully  through  all  the  traditions  I  could 
find  of  our  family,  and  1  never  could  discover 
that  there  was  a  dishonest  man  among  our 
forefathers.  If,  therefore,  any  of  you,  or  any  of 
your  children,  should  take  to  dishonest  ways, 
it  will  not  be  because  it  runs  in  our  blood  ;  it 
does  not  belong  to  you.  I  leave  this  precept 
with  you  :  Be  honest.”  ’ 

This  moral  heirloom  of  his  family  en¬ 
tered  very  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the 
great  traveller.  In  his  face,  as  we  re¬ 
member  it,  there  was  with  all  its  kindliness 
of  expression,  a  sort  of  troubled  earnest¬ 
ness  of  outlook,  as  though  the  upright 
soul  within  were  always  on  the  watch  for 
the  straightest  way  to  the  end  in  view.  It 
was  not  suspicion;  for  his  keen  discern¬ 
ment  of  character  was  always  exercised  in 
detecting  grounds  of  trust,  rather  than  in 
analyzing  the  corrupt  motives  of  hypocri¬ 
tical  pretence.  But  he  did  not  regard  an 
honest  life  as  an  easy  one.  It  was  to  him 
always  the  ‘  fight  of  faith,’  not  in  any  spe¬ 
culative,  but  in  a  strictly  practical  sense. 
And  to  a  gentleness  of  nature,  which  ex¬ 
ercised  a  wonderful  charm  over  savage 
men,  he  added  an  unostentatious  but  in¬ 
domitable  firmness,  that  always  seemed 
standing  front  to  front  with  some  invisible 
foe.  Said  Stanley’s  servants  to  those  of 
Livingstone,  ‘  Your  master  is  a  good  man 
— a  very  good  man ;  he  does  not  beat  you, 
for  he  has  a  kind  heart;  but  ours,  oh!  he 
is  sharp,  hot  as  fire.’  Yet  this  man  of  a 
kind  heart,  more  than  once,  when  surround¬ 
ed  by  hostile  savages  who  brandished  their 
weapons  against  him,  completely  overawed 
them  by  his  resolute  attitude  and  the  serene 
confidence  he  displayed.  And  when, 
wearied  out  by  home-sickness  and  dan¬ 
ger,  his  own  followers  for  a  moment  broke 
into  open  mutiny,  he  roused  himself  from 
the  stupor  of  fever,  seized  a  double-bar¬ 
relled  pistol,  and  declaring  he  must  main¬ 
tain  discipline  at  all  hazards,  quelled  them 
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in  an  instant,  without  firing  a  shot.  Phy¬ 
siognomy  illustrates  character,  even  though 
we  may  not  have  insight  enough  to  read 
the  face  apart  from  the  life.  If  Living¬ 
stone’s  eyes  suggested  a  kindly  and  even 
gentle  heart,  his  strong  Scotch  under-jaw 
marked  a  man  with  whom  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  trifle. 

These  fundamental  elements  of  charac¬ 
ter,  practical  truthfulness,  a  yearning  ear¬ 
nestness  of  purpose,  and  deep  susceptibili¬ 
ty  to  human  sympathy,  appear  to  have 
been  manifest  in  very  early  days.  At  the 
age  of  ten,  with  part  of  his  first  week’s 
earnings  as  a  ‘  piecer  ’  in  a  factory  near 
Glasgow,  whither  his  family  had  removed, 
he  bought  Kuddiman’s  ‘  Rudiments  of  La¬ 
tin.'*  By  studies  pursued  in  the  intervals 
of  hard  labor,  he  read  during  the  next  five 
or  six  years  several  classical  authors.  Af¬ 
ter  that  he  seems  to  have  given  his  atten¬ 
tion  more  to  general  literature,  especially 
however  to  ‘  scientific  works  and  books  of 
travel.’  We  suppose  this  kind  of  thing 
is  not  so  uncommon  among  laboring 
youths  in  Scotland  as  it  is  in  England.  The 
proximate  cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  to  be 
found  in  the  different  habits  of  the  two 
populations,  and  especially  in  the  better 
tone  of  family  life  among  the  Scotch.  But 
after  all,  popular  habits  of  mind  and 
forms  of  family  life  are  largely  affected  by 
institutions.  And  the  reason  why  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  educational  systems  of 
Scotland  have  produced  results  so  much 
more  general  and  truly  national  than  any 
thing  that  we  see  in  England,  would  be  a 
fruitful  subject  of  reflection  ;  with  sugges¬ 
tions  perhaps  not  altogether  complimenta¬ 
ry  to  the  wealthier  institutions  of  the  South. 
^  that  as  it  may,  this  Scotch  boy  while 
working  for  his  living,  contrived  to  obtain 
a  very  fair  general  education. 

It  IS  perhaps  suggestive  of  the  amount 
of  human  nature  there  was  in  him,  that  not 
even  the  parental  authority,  for  which  he 
had  a  very  profound  reverence,  could  in¬ 
duce  him  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to 
‘  dry  doctrinal  reading.’  His  father  seems 
to  have  borne  carefully  in  mind  a  tradition 
that  their  ancestors  were  converted  ‘by 
the  laird  coming  round  with  a  man  having 
a  yellow  staff,’  from  Romanism  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  which  went  by  the  name 
of  ‘  the  religion  of  the  yellow  stick.’  And 
like  many  other  descendants  of  persecuted 
religionists,  he  appears  to  have  inherited  a 
very  persistent  confidence  in  the  ‘  argu¬ 


ment  a</  baculum'  Not  even  this  how¬ 
ever,  could  turn  young  Livingstone’s  atten¬ 
tion  from  his  beloved  books  of  travels  to 
the  ‘  Cloud  of  Witnesses  ’  or  ‘  Boston’s 
Fourfold  State.’  On  the  other  hand,  Dick’s 
‘  Philosophy  of  Religion  ’  won  his  interest 
at  once  through  its  confirmation  of  his  own 
previously  formed  conviction  that  religion 
and  science  could  not  be  hostile  one  to 
another.  Thus  while  he  freely  and  wil¬ 
lingly  yielded  himself,  to  the  good  influ¬ 
ences  by  which  he  was  happily  surrounded, 
it  was  plain  enough  already  that  he  was 
likely  to  prove  a  man  with  opinions  and 
purposes  of  his  own. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  in 
the  brief  autobiographical  sketch  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  Livingstone  says 
very  little  indeed  of  his  early  religious 
feelings.  And  yet  it  is  indisputable  that 
religious  devotion,  far  more  than  any  thing 
else,  made  him  what  he  was.  Under  any 
circumstances,  he  would  have  risen  in  the 
social  scale.  A  youth  who  could  learn  to 
read  with  pleasure  the"  Latin  classics  amidst 
the  whir  and  clatter  of  machinery,  and 
who,  during  his  summer  labor,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  a  farthing  of  aid  from  any  one,  laid 
by  enough  to  support  himself  while  atten¬ 
ding  medical  and  Greek  classes  during  the 
winter,  would  certainly  not  have  continued 
to  be  a  factory  operative.  But  that  which 
gave  decisive  direction  to  his  purpose  in  life 
was  first  and  midst  and  last  of  all  religious 
conviction.  1 1  would  be  a  mistake  as  blind  as 
it  would  be  cruel,  to  suppose  that  because 
his  later  activity  was  diverted  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  missionary  labor  to  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  a  geographical  discoverer,  he  ever 
lost  the  sacred  inspiration  that  first  drove 
him  forth  from  home,  or  even  suffered  it 
to  be  dimmed  by  any  greed  of  fame.  The 
special  motive  which  actuated  him  at  a 
great  crisis  of  his  life  may  be  considered 
presently.  But  certainly  the  whole  story 
of  his  enterprises  reveals  transparently,  as 
its  one  predominant  motive,  a  pitying  love 
of  human  nature,  heightened  and  confirm¬ 
ed  by  a  devout  faith  in  God’s  purpiose  of 
world-wide  regeneration.  It  is  not  from 
isolated  passages  of  his  writings,  nor  from 
the  occasional  testimony  of  friends,  that  we 
gather  this  ;  but  from '  the  whole  scope, 
aims,  and  method  of  his  labor.  That  la¬ 
bor  reveals  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  man 
as  clearly  as  any  work  of  art  exhibits  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  its  creator.  It  is  not  only  that 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  being  left 
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alone  and  destitute  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 
he  ‘  went  to  his  little  hut  with  his  mind  di¬ 
rected  to  Him,  who  hears  the  sighing  of 
the  soul not  only  that  when  he  thought 
it  likely  he  might  be  ‘  knocked  on  the  head 
by  savages  ’  before  the  morrow,  his  main 
regret  was,  ‘  it  seemed  such  a  pity — for 
a  confirmation  would  thereby  have  been 
given  to  the  idea  that  Africa  is  not  open  to 
the  Gospel.’  It  is  not  only  that  through 
all  the  thousands  of’  miles  he  traveled,  un¬ 
til  the  time  when  Stanley  met  him,  and 
doubtless  to  the  last,  he  gathered  his  little 
band  around  him  every  Sunday,  that  he 
might  read  to  them,  pray  with  them,  and 
tell  them  of  the  love  of  God.  But  his  whole 
interest  in  geographical  discovery  arose 
from  its  bearing  on  the  w’elfare  of  Afncan 
men  and  women,  and  on  the  spread  of 
Christian  civilization.  How  keenly  he 
was  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  his 
rapturous  remembrance  of  the  Victoria 
Falls  alone  would  show.  And  though  he 
was  not  in  any  technical  sense  a  scientist, 
his  observations  have  been  very  highly 
prized  by  scientific  men  at  home.  But 
these  were  never  his  ultimate  aims  ;  and 
there  was  never  a  day  in  which  his 
thoughts  did  not  range  beyond  them.  To 
him  the  various  watersheds  and  river 
courses,  the  central  plateau,  and  lateral 
ridges  of  mid-Africa  were  so  many  strategic 
points  to  be  noted  and  made  the  most  of 
in  the  sacred  warfare  against  sin  and  mis¬ 
ery,  and  above  all  against  ‘  the  sum  of  all 
villainies  ’ — slavery.  Never  perhaps  in  all 
the  history  of  human  enterprise  was  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  physical  discovery  so  thoroughly 
Inspired,  so  constantly  guided,  or  so  con¬ 
sistently  crowned  by  religious  devotion. 

But  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  from 
wTiat  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  manly 
shyness  of  his  character,  he  himself  has 
told  us  scarcely  any  thing  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  spiritual  life  which  pre-emi¬ 
nently  made  him  what  he  was.  And  frank¬ 
ly,  we  like  him  the  better  for  it.  His  re¬ 
ligion  was  not  the  morbid  introspection, 
the  records  of  which  constitute  a  sort  of 
spiritual  narcotic,  unnaturally  stimulating 
and  deceitfully  lulling.  His  was  the  heal¬ 
thy  practical  devotion  which  forms  the  best 
comment  on  St.  James’  words,  ‘  Ye  see 
then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  saved, 
and  not  by  faith  only.’  Yet  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  the  fondness  with  which  in  the 
height  of  his  fame  he  recalled  the  memory 
of  two  plain  old  Christian  brethren  who 


had  been  as  ministers  of  Christ  to  him  in 
his  native  village.  ‘  Now,  lad  !  ’  said  one 
of  them  on  his  deathbed  to  the  future 
apostle  of  Africa,  ‘  make  religion  the  ev¬ 
ery-day  business  of  your  life,  and  not  a 
thing  of  fits  and  starts  ;  for  if  you  do  not, 
temptation  and  other  things  will  get  the 
better  of  you.’  And  there  is  one  sentence 
of  his  own  which,  coming  from  one  so 
reticent,  carries  a  world  of  meaning  :  ‘  In 
the  glow  of  love  which  Christianity  inspires, 
I  soon  resolveti  to  devote  my  life  to  the 
alleviation  of  human  misery.’  'Thus  the 
man  was  ready  ;  and  only  waited  some 
indication  of  his  appointed  work.  Strong- 
willed,  honest,  and  sturdily  independent 
as  he  was,  influences  had  reached  him  that 
unsealed  the  larger  life  of  love  already  la¬ 
tent  within.  A  career  of  money-getting  or 
the  ambition  of  fame,  or  even  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  however 
honorable  each  may  be  in  its  place,  was 
henceforth  impossible  for  him.  And  he 
was  throughout  all  his  life  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  invariable  law  by  which 
any  genuine  ‘  enthusiasm  of  humanity  ’ 
seems  dependent  on  the  love  of  God. 

The  purpose  Livingstone  had  in  view 
when  he  entered  on  a  course  of  medical 
study  was  to  fit  himself  ‘  to  be  a  pioneer 
of  Christianity  in  China.’  Unaided  as  we 
have  seen,  by  any  patronage,  he  finished 
that  course,  and  was  admitteci  a  licentiate. 
His  success,  however,  was  nearly  marred 
by  the  persistency  with  which  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  examiners  he  adhered  to  an 
opinion  of  his  own  about  the  powers  of 
the  stethoscope.  And  in  the  same  un¬ 
compromising  spirit  of  independence  he 
had  intended  to  make  his  way  to  China 
unhampered  by  connection  with  any  or¬ 
ganized  society.  But  some  friends  having 
commended  to  his  consideration  the  un¬ 
sectarian  character  of  the  London  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  which,  as  they  assured  him, 
‘  sent  neither  episcopacy,  nor  presbyterian- 
ism,  nor  independency,  but  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  to  the  heathen,’  he  was  induced 
to  offer  himself  for  the  acceptance  of  that 
Society.  Yet  he  says,  ‘  it  was  not  without 
a  pang  that  I  offered  myself ;  for  it  was  not 
quite  agreeable  to  one  accustomed  to  work 
his  own  way  to  become  in  a  measure  de¬ 
pendent  on  others,  and  ,I  would  not  have 
been  much  put  about  though  my  offer  had 
been  rejected.’  Difficulties  created  by  the 
opium  war  prevented  his  going  to  China. 
The  interest  excited  by  the  apostolic  labors 
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of  Mr.  Moft'at  in  South  Africa,  diverted 
the  young  aspirant’s  enthusiasm  to  anoth¬ 
er  field  ;  and  in  1840,  David  Livingstone 
first  landed  in  Cape  Town. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  glance  at  the 
new  world  which  dawned  upon  the  youth¬ 
ful  philanthropist.  As  far  north  as  the 
Orange  River  the  country  was  already  very 
well  known,  the  character  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  passing  through  many  shades,  from 
the  European  civilization  of  the  colony  to 
the  untamed  savagery  of  the  border.  Be¬ 
yond  that  border,  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north  of  the  great  river,  Mr.  Moffat, 
whose  daughter  Livingstone  married,  and 
who  now  in  venerable  and  honored  age 
survives  both  daughter  and  son-in-law,  had 
established  an  advanced  post  of  missionary 
eftbrt  at  Kuruman.  Northward  and  west¬ 
ward  from  this  point  extends  the  trackless 
Kalahari  Desert,  peojded  only  by  a  few 
wandering  bushmen.  N orth-east  lay  a  more 
])romising  country,  inhabited  by  the  great 
family  of  Becliuana  tribes,  on  whose  south¬ 
ern  bonier  the  Trans  Vaal  Boers,  with  some 
slight  pretension  to  the  arts,  practiced  far 
more  jierfectly  the  vices,  of  civilized  life. 
Otherwise  the  whole  interior  of  the  south¬ 
ern  continent,  from  Kuruman  to  the  equator 
— an  extent  of  about  1600  miles — and  from 
the  borders  of  Angola  to  the  east  coast, 
was  practically  an  unknown  world,  a  sheer 
blank  on  the  map,  varied  only  by  some 
information  about  the  sea-borders,  by  the 
dotted  course  of  conjectured  rivers,  and 
by  still  more  shadowy  hints  of  rumored 
lakes.  North  of  the  equator,  the  travels  of 
Barth,  Burton,  S[)eke,  Petherick,  Baker, 
and  later  of  Schweinfurth,  have  traced  up¬ 
ward  the  branching  streams  of  the  still  mys¬ 
terious  Nile,  until  they  are  lost  in  a  bewild¬ 
ering  maze  of  water-courses  and  marshes, 
the  southern  watershed  of  which  does  not 
seem  as  yet,  unless  Livingstone’s  posthu¬ 
mous  papers  should  solve  the  question,  to 
be  by  any  means  clearly  settled.  It  is 
among  the  chief  glories  of  the  deceased 
discoverer,  that  while  our  knowledge  of 
north-eastern  Africa  has  been  accumulated 
little  by  little  through  the  journeys  of  suc¬ 
cessive  explorers,  aided  for  the  most  part  by 
great  wealth  and  armies  of  followers,  David 
Livingstone,  with  an  income  of  only  some 
hundred  pounds  a  year  down  to  1856,  and 
until  then  unhelped  by  wealthy  patrons, 
alone,  and  armed  only  by  the  power  of 
character,  solved  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
southern  continent,  and  laid  down  clearly 


the  main  configuration,  the  watersheds, 
and  the  approximate  levels  of  a  country 
covering  some  three  million  square  miles. 
The  great  Zambesi  River,  with  its  Chobe, 
Liambai,  Loangwa,  and  Shire  tributaries, 
the  central  lakes  from  Ngami  to  Tangan¬ 
yika,  the  great  plateau  with  its  eastern 
and  western  mountain  ridges,  giving  the 
key  to  the  more  recent  geological  history, 
and  the  present  physical  constitution  of 
equatorial  Africa, — all  were  brought  from 
the  obscurity  of  rumor  to  the  light  of  cer¬ 
tainty  by  one  man.  In  addition  he  threw 
such  light  upon  the  philological  and  poli¬ 
tical  relations  of  the  African  tribes  that  no 
traveler  hereafter  need  grope  his  way  in 
the  dark.  And  he  contributed  to  science 
a  variety  of  curious  and  important  observ¬ 
ations,  which  very  considerably  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  nature.  When  further  we 
consider  that  far  the  larger  and  the  more 
difficult  part  of  this  enteqjrise  was  accom¬ 
plished,  while  the  traveller  was  still  a  hum¬ 
ble  missionary,  in  somewhat  abnormal  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Society  which  sent  him 
forth,  fbr  long  periods  without  a  base  of 
operations,  and  wholly  cut  off  from  even 
the  most  distant  communications  with  civ¬ 
ilized  life,  we  think  we  may  venture  to 
say  that  it  was  a  feat  unparalleled  in  the 
whole  history  of  discovery. 

The  motives  which  led  to  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  enterprise  will  be  best  understood 
by  a  brief  reference  to  Livingstone’s  early 
endeavors  to  establish  a  new  missionary 
station  in  advance  of^  Kuruman.  His 
first  and  apparently  promising  attempt  at 
Kolobeng  (lat.  24  S.,  long.  26  E.),  among 
the  friendly  tribe  of  the  Bak  wains,  a  branch 
of  the  Bechuanas,  was  frustrated  by  an 
outbreak  of  war.  Thence  he  removed  to 
the  generally  fruitful  valley  of  Mabotsa, 
not  far  distant ;  where  he  continued  for 
several  years  diligently  to  teach  the  peo¬ 
ple,  not  the  gospel  only,  but  the  arts  of 
civilization.  A  long  drought,  however, 
greatly  distressed  the  tribe,  and  distractetl 
their  attention  from  his  ministrations.  It 
was  here  that  his  work  was  very  nearly 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  attack 
of  a  lion,  which  sprang  upon  him  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  loading  his  gun,  and  so 
severely  injured  his  arm  between  the 
shoulder  and  elbow  that  the  bone  was 
never  firmly  re-united  again.  The  curious 
description  he  has  left  on  record  of  the 
effect  of  the  shock,  which,  without  depriv¬ 
ing  him  of  consciousness,  destroyed  all 
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sense  of  pain  and  fear  while  he  was  in 
the  grasp  of  the  brute,  affords  an  interest¬ 
ing  study  of  the  border-land  between  pys- 
chology  and  physiology.  But  more  signi¬ 
ficant  of  the  character  of  the  man  is  the 
odd  contempt  with  which  he  always  spoke 
of  lions,  as  on  the  whole  sneaking  and 
cowardly  beasts,  ‘somewhat  larger  than 
the  biggest  dog,’  ‘  partaking  very  strongly 
of  the  canine  features,’  and  altogether  a 
very  much  over-rated  sort  of  animal.  He 
considered  that  our  painters’  ‘  ideas  of 
majesty  are  usually  shown  by  making  their 
lions’  faces  like  old  women  in  nightcaps.’ 
‘  To  talk  of  the  majestic  roar  of  the  lion  is 
mere  majestic  twaddle.’  ‘  The  silly  ostrich 
makes  a  noise  as  loud.’  We  confess  we 
have  been  unable  to  correct  our  prejudices 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  to  which  Dr. 
Livingstone  refers  us.  And,  as  we  cannot 
impute  to  him  any  imitation  of  the  natives, 
who,  when  threatened  by  a  lion,  relieve 
their  feelings  by  reviling  the  beast’s  cha¬ 
racter,  his  father  and  mother,  and  all  his 
kith  and  kin,  we  are  compelled  to  think 
that  we  have  in  such  passages  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  great  traveller’s  almost  morbid 
dread  of  sensationalism  as  a  temptation  of 
explorers.* 

In  addition  to  native  wars  and  drought, 
the  missionary  work  was  hindered  by  a 
still  more  deadly  influence  through  the 
vicinity  of  the  Trans- Vaal  Boers.  These 
people,  like  many  of  their  superiors,  were 
convinced  that  they  understood  far  better 
than  any  philanthropists,  ‘  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  blacks.’  This  ‘  proper 
treatment,’  of  course,  included  slavery 
under  some  thin  disguise,  with  a  ‘  spirited 
policy  ’  of  blood  and  iron  when  that  was 
resisted.  On  one  occasion,  during  the 
absence  of  Livingstone  on  one  of  his 
numerous  shorter  journeys,  four  hundred 
of  these  ruffians  attacked  the  settlement, 
and  besides  carrying  off  two  hundred  mis¬ 
sion  school  children  into  slavery,  destroy¬ 
ed  large  quantities  of  stores,  tore  up  the 
missionary’s  library,  and  robbed  him  of 
his  whole  stock  of  furniture  and  clothing. 
It  became  abundantly  clear  that  nothing 


*  In  connection  with  the  above  incident,  we 
well  remember  how,  when  on  a  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  eagerly  questioned  by  a  group  of 
sympathetic  friends  as  to  what  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  when  in  the  lion’s  grasp,  and  how  he 
quietly  answered,  that  he  was  thinking,  with  a 
feeling  of  disinterested  curiosity,  which  part 
of  him  the  brute  would  eat  first. 


could  be  done  until  the  country  to  the 
north,  from  which  the  Boers  were  resolved 
to  exclude  English  influence,  should  be 
opened  up  in  spite  of  them. 

*  I  do  not  mention  these  things,’  say  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  ‘by  way  of  making  a  pitiful  wail  over 
my  losses,  nor  in  order  to  excite  commisera¬ 
tion  ;  for,  though  I  do  feel  sorry  for  the  loss  of 
lexicons,  dictionaries,  and  so  on,  which  had 
been  the  companions  of  my  boyhood,  yet,  after 
all,  the  plundering  only  set  me  entirely  free 
for  my  expedition  to  the  north  ;  and  I  have 
never  since  had  a  moment’s  concern  for  any 
thing  I  left  behind.  Tkt  Boers  resohed  to  shut 
up  the  interior,  and  I  determined  to  open  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  we  shall  see  who  have  been  most  success¬ 
ful  in  resolution — they  or  /.’ 

The  words  we  have  italicized  illustrate 
not  only  the  motives  with  which  the  great 
journey  was  undertaken,  but  also  the  tem¬ 
per  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  In 
Livingstone’s  ‘  natural  man  ’  there  was  in¬ 
disputably  what  would  be  vulgarly  called, 
‘  a  spice  of  the  devil.’  Or  at  any  rate,  to 
put  it  more  politely,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  what  a  German  philosopher  has  called 
the  ‘  demoniacal  element  ’  in  human  nature. 
He  could  not  bear  to  be  beaten.  His 
blood  rose  at  opposition  ;  and  when  that 
oposition  took  the  form  of  outrage  on 
principles  he  held  dear,  still  more  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  divine  hopes  he  cherished 
concerning  the  degraded  humanity  around 
him,  his  purpose  became,  not  indeed  a 
flaming  passion,  but  a  sort  of  calm  white 
heat  of  resolve,  which  burned  and  bored 
its  way  unquenched  through  every  obsta¬ 
cle.  That  purpose  was  strengthened  year 
after  year  by  a  growing  conviction  that 
neither  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  nor  even 
the  religion  that  inspired  his  own  soul, 
can  ever  do  much  for  Africa  until  legiti¬ 
mate  commerce  has  supplanted  the  horri¬ 
ble  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood  which 
is  the  immemorial  curse  of  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent.  And  though  his  mission  was  one 
of  peace,  it  derived  all  the  ardor  of  mar¬ 
tial  zeal  from  the  quenchless  hatred  he 
cherished  to  this  intolerable  wrong. 

Livingstone’s  first  idea  when  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  missionary  work  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Boers  became  apparent,  was  to  put 
the  Kalahari  Desert  between  himself  and 
his  unpleasant  neighbors,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  healthful  settlement  beyond  it. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  desert, 
which  no  white  man  had  ever  crossed, 
and  which  the  Bechuanas  themselves  de¬ 
clared  to  be  impassable,  had  done  much 
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to  encourage  the  old  notion  that  the  un¬ 
known  interior  of  Africa  was  a  worthless 
sandy  waste,  in  which  bewildered  rivers 
lost  themselves  in  vain.  Livingstone, 
however,  was  not  to  be  daunted.  He  had 
in  his  first  tentative  journeys  the  advantage 
of  English  companions  in  Messrs.  Oswell 
and  Murray.  He  succeeded,  though  at 
considerable  risk,  in  carrying  his  wife  and 
children  with  him ;  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami,  the 
first  instalment  of  the  water  treasures  which 
he  was  to  be  the  means  of  unveiling  to 
the  world.  But  he  had  no  idea  at  that 
time  how  vast  was  the  river  system  with 
which  this  sheet  of  water  was  connected. 
These  tentative  efforts  were  a  good  disci¬ 
pline  for  the  work  that  was  to  come.  The 
Bechuana  chiefs,  on  one  pretext  or  an¬ 
other,  refused  him  guides,  and  the  bush- 
men  whom  he  obtained  ran  away  at  a 
most  critical  time.  On  one  occasion  the 
oxen  were  four  days  without  water.  On 
another,  his  own  family  was  in  serious 
danger  of  perishing  through  thirst.  Their 
bushman  guide,  Shobo,  gave  them  no 
hopte  of  water  in  less  than  a  month.  The 
rest  of  that  adventure  shall  be  told  in  the 
traveller’s  own  language : — 

‘  Providentially,  however,  we  came  sooner 
than  we  expected  to  some  supplies  of  rain 
water  in  a  chain  of  pools.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  dreary  scene  on  which 
we  entered  after  leaving  this  spot.  The  only 
vegetation  was  a  low  scrub  in  deep  sand  ;  not 
a  bird  or  insect  enlivened  the  landscape.  It 
was,  without  exception,  the  most  uninviting 
prospect  I  ever  beheld  ;  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  our  guide,  Shobo,  wandered  on  the 
second  day.  We  coaxed  him  on  at  night,  but 
he  went  to  all  points  of  the  compass  on  the 
trails  of  elephants  which  had  been  here  in  the 
rainy  season  ;  and  then  would  sit  down  in  the 
path,  and  in  his  broken  Sichu4na  say,  “  No 
water,  all  countrj'  only — Shobo  sleeps  ;  he 
breaks  down — country  only,”  and  then  coolly 
curl  himself  up  and  go  to  sleep.  The  oxen 
were  terribly  fatigued  and  thirsty,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  Shobo,  after  pro¬ 
fessing  ignorance  of  everything,  vanished  alto¬ 
gether.  We  went  on  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  last  saw  him,  and  about  eleven  o’clock 
began  to  see  birds  ;,then  the  trail  of  a  rhinoce¬ 
ros.  At  this  we  unyoked  the  oxen,  and  they, 
apparently  knowing  the  sign,  rushed  along  to 
find  water  in  the  river  Mahibe,  which  comes 
from  the  Yamunakle,  and  lay  to  the  west  of 
us.  The  supply  of  water  in  the  wagons  had 
been  wasted  by  one  of  our  servants,  and  by  the 
afternoon  only  a  small  portion  remained  for 
the  children.  This  was  a  bitterly  anxious 
night ;  and  next  morning,  the  less  there  was 
of  water,  the  more  thirsty  the  little  rogues  be¬ 
came.  The  idea  of  their  perishing  before  our 


eyes  was  terrible.  It  would  almost  have  been 
a  relief  to  me  to  have  been  reproached  with 
being  the  entire  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  but 
not  one  syllable  of  upbraiding  was  uttered  by 
their  mother,  though  the  teaiful  eye  told  the 
agony  within.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth 
day,  to  our  inexpressible  relief,  some  of  the 
men  returned  with  a  supply  of  that  fluid  of 
which  we  had  never  before  felt  the  true  value.’ 


It  became  clear  that  failing  the  discovery 
of  a  healthy  station,  the  missionary  must 
surrender  the  companionship  of  wife  and 
children,  to  continue  the  work  of  explora¬ 
tion  alone.  Nor  was  it  the  character  of 
the  country  only  which  made  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  settlement.  One  important  con¬ 
dition  of  success  was  that  the  new  station 
should  be  free  from  the  Tsetse  fly,  fls  capri¬ 
cious  in  its  habitat,  as  it  is  destructive  in 
its  ravages.  The  whole  insect  tribe,  which 
the  Hebrews  feelingly  consigned  to  the 
lordship  of  Beelzebub,  contains  apparently 
no  creature  so  worthy  of  that  dark  patron¬ 
age  as  this  abominable  Tsetse  fly.  Un¬ 
able  to  harm  mankind,  it  strikes  at  civilized 
men  through  the  creatures  most  serviceable 
to  them,  and  most  generally  honored  by 
their  friendship.  ‘  Not  much  larger  than 
the  common  house  fly,’  its  tiny  jaws  bring 
more  certain  death  to  ox,  horse,  or  dog, 
than  even  the  bite  of  a  lion.  Insidious  as 
the  great  Spirit  of  mischief,  it  does  not 
startle  the  ox  as  the  gad-fly  does.  The 
poor  dull  brute  grazes  on  in  dumb  stolidity, 
altogether  unconscious  that  grim  death  is 
within  the  whisk  of  his  tail.  But  in  a 
little  time,  a  few  days  at  most,  the  animal 
seems  smitten  by  a  combination  of  catarrh, 
paralysis,  and  consumption.  There  is  a 
running  at  the  eyes  and  nose ;  the  coat 
stares  as  though  with  cold ;  the  beast  is 
afflicted  with  staggering  and  blindness; 
emaciation  commences;  the  muscles  be¬ 
come  flabby  and  soft  as  dough  ;  the  whole 
of  the  body  throughout  every  tissue  be¬ 
comes  a  mass  of  disease ;  and  a  miserable 
death  ensues.  N  o  care  can  guard  against 
this  plague ;  no  medicine  can  meet  it. 
Wherever  it  prevails,  cattle  become  an  im¬ 
possible  form  of  wealth.  .  Happily  its  rav¬ 
age  is  not  unlimited ;  though  the  bounds 
which  restrain  it  are  as  uncertain,  as  mys¬ 
terious,  and  unaccountable  as  its  powers 
of  mischief.  A  district  generally  free  from 
the  insect  may  apparently  have  spots  here 
and  there  to  which  it  obstinately  adheres. 
A  stream  only  a  few  yards  in  width,  and 
easily  passable  by  any  winged  creature, 
forms  a  barrier  as  effective-as  Faust’s  pen- 
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tagram.  Nay,  though  numbers  of  the  fly 
have  been  observed  busily  feeding  on  meat 
which  was  carried  across  such  a  stream, 
yet  tliey  never  remained  on  that  forbidden 
side,  or  if  they  did,  they  lost  all  their  power 
of  evil.  Another  puzzle  in  the  nature  of 
this  entomological  paradox,  is  its  harm¬ 
lessness  towards  all  wild  beasts,  however 
closely  allied  to  the  domestic  ox;  and 
also  the  immunity  of  the  goat,  the  ass, 
and  the  mule.  That  the  last  should  be 
altogether  unaffected  by  a  bite,  which  to 
the  parent  horse  would  be  inevitable  death, 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  curious  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  organic  w’orld.  But  it  was 
not  as  a  curiosity ;  it  was  as  a  practical 
difficult^  that  Livingstone  had  to  deal 
with  the  Tsetse  fly.  And  it  may  perhaps 
share  with  the  Boers  the  credit  of  the  op¬ 
position  which  roused  him  to  the  great  ex¬ 
ploit  of  his  life. 

Fimling  that  the  duration  of  these  ten¬ 
tative  explorations  must  be  uncertain,  he 
sent  his  wife  and  children  to  England  in 
the  spring  of  1852,  and  in  June  of  that 
year  left  the  Cape  tor  his  great  northward 
journey.  He  had  already  discovered  that 
the  great  Zambesi  River,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Portuguese  conjectural  maps, 
was  placed  much  farther  to  the  east,  ac¬ 
tually  rolled  a  lordly  floml  not  far  to  the 
north-west  of  Ngami  Lake.  His  first 
object  was  to  reach  that  river  once  more, 
and  make  further  observations  of  its  course. 
Having  cattle  with  him,  he  took  a  new 
route  with  a  view  of  avoiding  certain 
Tsetse  districts  which  had  been  fatal  be¬ 
fore.  And  this  plunged  him  into  new 
difficulties,  which,  without  involving  any 
sensational  elements  of  danger,  were  such 
as  to  illustrate,  better  even  than  his  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  Boers,  the  indomitable  persist¬ 
ency  of  the  man.  The  waters  of  Ngami 
find  their  way  through  sluggish  channels, 
which  often  overflow  vast  plains,  to  the 
Zambesi  River.  Thus  the  country  through 
which  he  had  to  pass  consisted  of  wide 
flats,  ankle  deep  in  water,  and  covered 
with  thick  grass  reaching  above  the  knees. 
Every  now  and  then  this  unpleasant  sort 
of  ground  was  varied  by  deep  trenches, 
lined  or  filled  with  reeds  six  or  eight  feet 
in  height,  often  bound  together  into  a  wall 
of  natural  wattle  by  the  climbing  convol¬ 
vulus,  interspersed  with  serrated  grass, 
which  ‘  cut  the  hginds  like  a  razor.’  What 
a  country  was  this  in  which  to  be  deserted 
by  guides,  and  left  with  companions  weak¬ 


ened  by  fever,  in  utter  ignorance  of  every¬ 
thing  but  that  the  Chobe  lay  somewhere 
to  the  north-west,  and  must  lie  got  at 
and  crossed  somehow !  A  precipice,  a 
rapid  river,  a  burning  desert  would  present 
definite  obstacles  capable  of  calculation. 
But  probably  nothing  could  be  more  try¬ 
ing  to  a  man’s  resolve  than  the  clogging 
and  bewildering  resistance  of  such  a  soft 
and  sloppy  wilderness.  Leaving  the  wa¬ 
gon,  he  went  on  with  a  single  companion, 
splashed  through  the  long  swampy  grass 
for  a  whole  day,  was  brought  to  a  halt  by 
impassable  reeds,  slept  in  a  tree,  struggled 
next  day  through  reeds,  brambles,  and 
papyrus,  like  Gulliver  amongst  the  Brob- 
dignagian  wheat-stalks ;  found  all  was  no 
use,  and  tried  an  opposite  direction,  slept 
on  an  ant-hill,  splashed  for  a  third  day 
through  the  swamp,  finally  found  an  open¬ 
ing  to  the  Chobe,  and  coming  back  for  a 
pontoon  he  had,  launched  it  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  river.  After  paddling  for 
half  a  day,  he  and  his  companion  came 
upon  a  Makololo  village,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  cried  out,  ‘  he  has  drojiped 
among  us  from  the  clouds,  yet  came  riding 
on  the  back  of  a  hipiiopotamus !  ’  'I'he 
wagon  was  afterwards  taken  to  pieces 
and  conveyed  across  the  river,  where  the 
party  soon  found  their  way  to  the  Mako¬ 
lolo  head-quarters  of  Linyanti. 

As  this  was  Livingstone’s  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  his  great  march  across  the  conti¬ 
nent,  it  deserves  a  word  or  two  of  remark. 
Its  history  illustrates  the  fluctuations  of  war 
and  conquest  which  keep  African  life  in 
perpetual  uncertainty,  and  the  character  of 
its  people  affords  some  encouragement  to 
philanthropy  amidst  the  generally  hideous 
monotony  of  barbarism.  Sebituane,  the 
reigning  chief  at  the  time  when  Ngami  was 
discovered,  but  who  died  during  a  subse¬ 
quent  visit  of  Livingstone,  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  remarkable  man.  Bom  some  eight 
or  nine  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Zambesi,  he  was  exposed  in  early  life  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  savage  warfare  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  advantages  that  were  prom¬ 
ised  by  friendly  intercourse  with  white  races. 
Gathering  a  band  of  warriors  around  him,  he 
fought  his  way  northward  to  a  settlement 
among  the  Bak wains.  Here,  however,  the 
Boers  and  the  Matabele,  an  exceedingly 
warlike  branch  of  the  Zulu  family,  alter¬ 
nately  fell  upon  him  ;  and  at  length  he  was 
forced  to  take  the  desperate  resolve  o 
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crossing  the  K.alahari  Desert  with  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  On  a  second  attempt,  after  twice 
suffering  the  loss  of  all  his  cattle,  which 
broke  away  in  the  madness  of  thirst,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Zambesi  coun¬ 
try.  "^Here  the  Batoka,  under  pretence  of 
helping  him  across  the  river,  endeavored 
to  separate  his  party,  and  leave  them  to 
l^erish  on  uninhabited  islands.  Sebituane, 
however,  politely  insisted  on  the  honor  of 
the^island  chief’s  company  until  the  whole 
party  was  safely  across  ;  and  then  provok¬ 
ed,  not  unwillingly,  by  hostile  manifesta¬ 
tions,  fell  upon  the  Batoka,  and  subdued 
them.  Here  the  Matabele,  under  the  re¬ 
nowned  warrior  Mosilikatse,  attacked  him 
once  more,  and  captured  all  his  women 
and  his  cattle.  Nothing  daunted,  he  rein¬ 
forced  himself,  pursued  the  victorious  ene- 
my,'and  returned  triumphant  with  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  people  and  his  property.  An¬ 
ticipating  Livingstone,  he  now  formed  the 
design  of  following  the  great  river  into  the 
country  of  the  white  men.  Sharing  the 
first  Napoleon’s  confidence  in  the  power  of 
artillery,  he  believed  that  if  he  could  only 
obtain  a  cannon,  he  would  be  secure  of 
peace.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  barbarism 
of  civilization  thus  reproduced  in  the  groj)- 
in^of  barbarism  towartls  civilization.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  ‘  whiff  of  grape-shot,  ’  which  blew 
away  the  French  revolution,  nor  the  para¬ 
doxical  maxim,  LSV  vis  pace m  para  helium^ 
had  *ever  been  reported  to  this  African 
magnate.  But  both  the  precedent  and  the 
maxim  were  embodied  in  his  policy  as 
studiously  as  if  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
War  Office,  or  in  the  circles  of  civilized 
diplomacy.  Nor  was  there  wanting  the 
semblance  of  those  supernatural  blessings, 
for  the  sake  of  which  a  State  church  is  sup- 
posed^to  be  established.  P'or  Sebituane 
was  warned  from  the  eastward  migration 
he  had  proposed,  by  a  prophet,  who,  in  the 
ecstasy  of  afdatus,  exclaimed,  pointing 
down  the  river,  ‘  There,  I  behold  a  fire  : 
shun’^it ;  it  is  a  fire  that  may  scorch  thee. 
The  gods  say,  go  not  thither.  ’  I'hen 
pointing  westward,  the  same  prophet 
said^: — 

‘  I  see  a  cit)'  and  nation  of  black  men — men 
of  the  water  ;  their  cattle  are  red  ;  thine  own 
tribe,  Sebituane,  is  perishing,  and  will  be  all 
consumed  ;  thou  wilt  govern  black  men  ;  and 
when  thy  warriors  have  captured  red  cattle,  let 
not  the  owners  be  killed  :  they  are  thy  future 
tribe  ;  they  are  thy  city  ;  let  them  be  spared  to 
cause  thee  to  build.  -\nd  thou,  Ramosinii,  thy 
village  will  perish  utterly.  If  Mokari  removes 
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from  that  vilhagc  he  will  perish  first,  and  thou, 
Ramosinii,  wilt  be  the  last  to  die.  ’ 

'I'hese  ji^rsonal  predictions  were  curious¬ 
ly  fulfilled  in  the  course  of  a  fresh  attack 
by  the  .Matabele ;  and  after  repelling  this 
fresh  invasion  so  effectually  that  Mosilikatse 
did  not  dare  to  renew  it,  Sebituane  natur¬ 
ally  enough  followed  the  advice  which 
Seemed  to  be  grounded  on  su|)ernatural  in¬ 
formation.  He  established  himself  at  Lin- 
yanti,  and  consolidated  a  strong  dominion, 
extending  over  some  five  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  in  the  very  heart  of  South¬ 
ern  Africa.  When  he  died,  his  son  Sekel- 
etu  being  only  a  youth,  the  chieftainship 
devolved  upon  a  daughter.  But  she  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  educated  up  to  the 
modern  rloctrines  of  woman’s  rights.  Her 
position  debarred  her  from  an  ordinary 
marriage,  and  gave  her  little  satisfaction. 
In  a  three  days’  debate  she  stoutly  main¬ 
tained  the  claims  of  her  brother ;  and  end¬ 
ing  in  a  passion  of  untjueenly  tears,  she 
cried,  ‘  I  have  been  a  chief  only  because  my 
father  wished  it.  I  always  would  have  jire- 
ferred  to  be  married  and  have  a  family  like 
other  women.  You,  Sekeletu,  must  be 
chief,  and  build  up  your  father’s  house.’ 
This  Sekeletu  was  Livingstone’s  loyal  friend 
and  supporter  during  the  eventful  years 
that  followed. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate, 
or  to  sjieak  with  more  reverent  faith,  noth¬ 
ing  could  have  been  more  providential  than 
the  establishment  of  this  Makololo  domin¬ 
ion.  It  hatl  destroyed  a  system  of  river 
piracy  which  would  have  made  the  great 
journey  im[)ossible.  It  had  ensured*  a 
friendly  reception  throughout  seven;  1  hun¬ 
dred  miles  up  and  down  the  stream..^  The 
Makololo  aristocracy,  like  the  Normans  in 
England,  infused  something  of  their  own 
vigor  and  enterprise  into  the  tribes  whom 
they  incorporated  with  themselves.  And 
Sebituane’s  sagacious  desire  for  intercourse 
ami  commerce  with  white  races — a  desire 
which  neither  the  brutality  of  Boers,"nor 
prophetic  warnings  of  a  fire  in  the  East 
could  eradicate — had  descended  to  Seke¬ 
letu,  and  was  shared  by  the  whole  of  the 
tribe.  Moreover,  the  vicis-situdes  of  a  wan¬ 
dering  and  warlike  life  had  made  these  men 
more  susceptible  to  discipline,  and  less  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  unknown  than  most  of  their  sa¬ 
ble  brethren.  Above  all,  they  were  as  yet 
at  least  comparatively  uncontaminated  by 
slave  dealers.  And  their  frank  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  their  white  friend’s  pur- 
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poses,  even  when  they  could  not  altogeth¬ 
er  understand  them,  did  as  much  honor 
to  their  own  intuition  ofcharacter,'asitdid 
to  the  inspiring  power  of  his  deep  human 
sympathies. 

An  excursion  up  the  course  of  the  Zam¬ 
besi,  called  here  the  Liambai,  discovered 
only  a  country  continually  exposed  to  in¬ 
undations,  against  which  the  native  Barotse 
protected  themselves  by  raising  their  villa¬ 
ges  on  mounds.  The  innumerable  and 
generally  sluggish  streams,  without  any 
banks  to  speak  of,  looked  like  the  last 
stage  in  the  retirement  of  a  great  deluge. 
And  this  indeed  suggests  the  theory  which 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  already 
formed,  and  which  Livingstone  verified, 
concerning  the  more  recent  physical  his¬ 
tory  of  Central  Afnca.  But  however  in¬ 
teresting  in  a  geological  jxdnt  of  view, 
this  state  of  things  was  not  favorable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  mission  station. 

‘  I  had  thus  a  fair  excuse,  if  I  had  chosen  to 
avail  myself  of  it,  of  coming  home  and  saying 
that  “  the  door  was  shut,”  because  the  Lord’s 
time  was  not  yet  come.  But  believing  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  devote  some  portion  of  my  life 
to  these  (to  me  at  least)  very  confiding  and 
affectionate  Makololo,  I  resolved  to  follow 
out  the  second  part  of  my  plan  now  that  I  had 
failed  in  accomplishing  the  first.  The  Leeba 
seemed  to  come  from  the  N.  and  by  W.,  or 
N.N.W. ;  so,  having  an  old  Portuguese  map, 
which  pointed  out  the  Coanza  as  rising  from 
the  middle  of  the  continent  in  nine  degrees 
south  latitude,  I  thought  it  probable  that 
when  we  had  ascended  the  Leeba  (from  14’  fi',) 
two  or  three  degrees,  we  should  then  be  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  Coanza, 
and  find  no  difficulty  in  following  it  down  to 
the  coast  near  Loanda.  This  was  the  logical 
deduction  ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  many  a 
plausible  theoiy,  one  of  the  premises  was  deci¬ 
dedly  defective.  The  Coanza,  as  we  afterwards 
found,  does  not  come  from  anywhere  near  the 
centre  of  the  country.’ 

There  was  another  reason  why  such  an 
expedition  should  be  hastened.  Although, 
as  we  have  said,  the  Makololo  were  as  yet 
comparatively  uncorrupted  by  the  slave 
trade,  there  were  signs  that  this  would  not 
long  continue  to  be  the  case.  Touters  of 
that  vile  traffic,  Arabs  from  Zanzibar,  and 
Mambari  from  Bih6  and  the  West,  had 
already  met  in  this  central  region.  Liv¬ 
ingstone’s  influence  was  quite  sufficient  to 
hinder  their  business  for  the  present.  But 
he  knew  well  enough  that  nothing  less 
than  the  establishment  of  legitimate  com¬ 
merce  would  neutralize  the  leaven  of  wick¬ 
edness.  The  Makololo  themselves  were 


quite  as  anxious  as  he  was  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  design,  and  for  very  much 
the  same  reason.  The  Mambari  cheated 
them  in  the  miserable  prices  paid  for 
ivory ;  and  they  wanted  to  ascertain  for 
themselves  how  prices  ruled  at  the  coast. 
Accordingly,  a  town’s  meeting  was  called 
to  consider  the  subject.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  incidents  which  show  how  simply 
and  confidently  Livingstone  was  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  himself  upon  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  people. 

‘  In  these  assemblies  great  freedom  of  speech 
is  allowed  ;  and  on  this  occasion  one  of  the 
old  diviners  said,  “  Where  is  he  taking  you  to  ? 
This  white  man  is  throwing  you  away.  Your 
garments  already  smell  of  blood.”  It  is  cu¬ 
rious  to  observe  how  much  identity  of  charac¬ 
ter  appears  all  over  the  world.  This  man  was 
a  noted  croaker.  He  always  dreamed  some¬ 
thing  dreadful  in  eveiy  expedition,  and  was 
certain  that  an  eclipse  or  comet  betokened  the 
propriety  of  flight.  But  Sebituane  formerly  set 
his  visions  down  to  cowardice,  and  Sekelctu 
only  laughed  at  him  now.  The  general  voice 
was  in  my  favor ;  so  a  band  of  twenty-seven 
were  appointed  to  accompany  me  to  the  West. 
These  men  were  not  hired,  but  sent  to  enable 
me  to  accomplish  an  object  as  much  desired 
by  the  chief  and  most  of  his  people  as  by  me.’ 

Two  plagues  were  to  be  avoided  on  the 
route — the  Tsetse  fly  and  the  slave  dealer. 
This  twofold  condition  prevented  the 
adoption  of  the  shortest  route  to  the  sea. 
Accordingly,  the  course  of  the  Liambai 
and  then  of  the  Leeba  was  followed  as  far 
as  the  watershed  between  Central  and 
Western  Africa.  Then  the  Coango,  flow¬ 
ing  in  a  wide  valley  between  high  lands, 
was  crossed,  Angola  was  reached,  and 
the  rest  of  the  journey  was  comparatively 
easy.  The  different  sections  of  that  jour¬ 
ney,  and  the  main  features  of  the  country 
are  now  so  familiar  to  us,  that  we  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  forget  how  entirely  unknown  at  that 
time  was  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
through  which  the  little  band  of  explorers 
had  to  pass.  After  they  had  once  passed 
the  borders  of  the  Makololo  domain,  they 
had  to  feel  their  way  from  village  to  village, 
throwing  themselves  generally  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  inhabitants,  and  trusting  for 
general  direction  to  the  course  of  rivers  and 
to  astronomical  observations.  But  it  is  not 
our  purj)ose  to  recount  the  incidents  of 
this  exploit  Our  aim  has  been  to  show 
how  the  work  that  made  this  man  so  justly 
famous  grew  out  of  the  noble  nature  of  his 
soul.  And  if  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in 
this  we  care  not,  while,  as  it  were,  standing 
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by  his  open  tomb,  to  catalogue  the  scien¬ 
tific  results  of  his  discoveries.  We  are 
anxious  mainly  to  note  how  the  same 
manly  faith,  sturdy  independence,  and 
large  human  heart,  which  had  been  his 
only  armour  hitherto,  sustained  the  vigor 
of  his  purpose  to  the  end. 

The  length  of  the  journey  from  Linyanti 
to  Loanda  by  the  route  adopted  was  about 
1200  miles.  The  start  was  made  on  No¬ 
vember  nth,  1853,  and  the  coast  was 
reached  in  June,  1854.  Seven  months 
seem  a  long  time  for  such  a  distance.  But 
a  traveller  who  at  every  step  has  to  allay 
the  suspicions  or  overcome  the  hostility,  or 
circumvent  the  caprices  of  natives  to 
whom  he  appears  like  a  vision  from  an¬ 
other  world,  is  necessarily  liable  to  vexa¬ 
tious  delays.  In  these  days  of  elaborate 
and  expensive  explorations,  supported  by 
armies  of  attendants,  it  sounds  almost  in¬ 
credible,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  currency  which  Livingstone 
took  with  him  on  this  journey,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  his  way,  was  twenty 
pounds  of  beads,  worth  forty  shillings. 
For  the  supply  of  food  to  his  party,  he 
generally  relied  on  his  rifle ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  he  was  put  to  great  straits  before 
he  arrived  at  his  destination.  ‘  I  had  al¬ 
ways  found,’  he  says,  ‘  that  the  art  of  suc¬ 
cessful  travel  consisted  in  taking  as  few 
“impedimenta”  as  possible,  and  not  for¬ 
getting  to  carry  my  wits  about  me.’  ‘  I 
had  a  secret  conviction,’  he  adds,  ‘  that  if 
I  did  not  succeed  it  would  not  be  for  lack 
of  the  “  nick-nacks”  advertised  as  indis¬ 
pensable  for  travellers,  but  from  want  of 
“  pluck,”  or  because  a  large  array  of  bag¬ 
gage  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  tribes 
through  whose  country  we  wished  to  pass ; 
In  this  light  marching  order,  the  ex{>edition 
descended  the  Chobe  in  canoes  to  the 
confluence  with  the  Liambai  (Zambesi). 
Then  turning  up  stream  they  followed  the 
river  to  about  lat.  13  S.  Here  they  en¬ 
tered  a  tributary  call^  the  Leeba,  which 
comes  from  a  north-westerly  direction, 
while  the  main  river  is  found  flowing  round 
an  abrubt  bend  from  the  east.  This  tribu¬ 
tary  was  followed  np  to  Lake  Dilolo  (lat. 
II,  30  S.),  from  which  it  issues;  and 
which  was  found  to  be  situated  on  the 
watershe<l  between  Western  and  Central 
Africa.  This  is  a  point  of  great  interest, 
for,  taken  in  connection  with  other  obser¬ 
vations,  it  led  the  traveller  to  the  surmise 
that  the  whole  southern  continent  might 


be  divided  longitudinally  into  three  districts 
— a  central  plateau,  guarded  by  ridges  of 
moderate  height,  having  on  either  hand 
two  strips  of  coast  land  with  river  systems 
of  their  own  clearly  distinguishable,  though 
now  enriched  by  the  waters  of  the  centre. 
This  central  plateau  looks  like  the  bed  of 
an  immense  inland  sea,  of  which  the  re¬ 
maining  lakes  are  remnants,  and  the  river- 
courses  the  drains.  At  any  rate,  the  bot¬ 
tom  'Of  any  shallow  pond,  when  emptied 
by  a  sluice,  presents  in  its  oozy  banks  of 
mud,  separated  by  sluggish  rills  and  inter¬ 
spersed  with  little  pools,  a  miniature  sem¬ 
blance  of  the  impression  made  on  our 
minds  by  the  descriptions  Livingstone 
and  others  have  given  of  the  watery  re¬ 
gions  of  Central  Africa. 

It  was  after  passing  this  watershed  that 
the  expedition  was  exjiosed  to  imminent 
danger  by  an  ill-mannered  and  inhospita¬ 
ble  tribe — the  Chiboque — who  had  been 
exposed  to  slave-dealing  influences,  and 
who,  with  a  formula  to  which  Livingstone 
soon  became  accustomed,  demanded  ‘  a 
man,  an  ox,  a  gun,  jxiwder,  cloth,  or  a 
shell.’  By  a  skilful  arrangement,  quietly 
carried  out,  he  obtained  an  interview  with 
the  chiefs,  who  were  forthwith  surrounded 
by  the  Makololo.  ‘  I  then  said,’  he  con¬ 
tinues,  ‘  that  as  one  thing  after  another  had 
failed  to  satisfy  them,  it  was  evident  that 
they  wanted  to  fight,  while  we  only  wanted 
to  pass  peaceably  through  the  country ; 
but  they  must  begin  first,  and  bear  the 
guilt  before  God :  we  would  not  fight  till 
they  had  struck  the  first  blow.  I  then  sat 
silent  for  some  time.  It  was  rather  trying* 
for  me,  because  I  knew  that  the  Chiboque 
would  aim  at  the  white  man  first ;  but  I 
was  careful  not  to  appear  flurried,  and  hav¬ 
ing  four  barrels  ready  for  instant  action, 
looked  quietly  at  the  savage  scene  around.’ 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  Chi¬ 
boque  saw  fit  to  accept  a  compromise,  and 
the  expedition  went  on  its  way  rejoicing. 
And  this  b  only  one  out  of  a  number  of 
cases  which  might  be  selected,  did  space 
p)ermit,  to  illustrate  the  combination  of 
reasonableness,  sympathy,  and  persistent 
firmness,  by  which  David  Livingstone 
pushed  his  way  unharmed  through  the 
stolidity  of  ignorant  opposition.  His  pol¬ 
icy  was  a  practical  comment  on  St.  Peter’s 
words,  ‘  So  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with 
well  doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  foolish  men.’ 

After  a  somewhat  lengthened  stay  in 
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Loanda,  where  the  Makololo  supporte<l  a  ritualistic  service  in  the  Cathedral  of 
themselves  by  a  trade  in  firewood,  and  Loanda.  So  charmed  were  they  with  the 
showed  considerable  aptitude  for  business,  issue  of  their  adventure  tliat  there  was  no 
the  expedition  set  out  on  the  return  jour-  lack  of  volunteers  for  a  journey  down  the 
ney,  taking  generally  tlie  same  route.  At  Zambesi  to  the  eastern  sea. 
one  point,  however,  in  crossing  the  ridge  In  November,  1855,  the  remaining  half 
between  the  western  and  the  central  land,  of  the  march  across  the  continent  was 
a  detour  was  made,  which,  if  it  had  been  commenced,  a  distance  of  alxiut  a  tliou- 
carried  far  enough,  would  have  brought  Liv-  sand  miles.  This  time  200  men  were  fur- 
ingstone  to  the  verge,  if  not  into  the  very  nished  for  the  expedition,  all  of  them 
midst  of  all  his  latest  discoveries.  From  volunteers,  or  provided  at  the  expense  of 
Cabango  the  most  northerly  point  of  this  Sekeletu.  On  Livingstone’s  mention  of 
detour  in  the  return  journey,  a  month’s  his  inability  to  pay  attendants,  the  chiefs 
march  E.N.E.  would  have  brought  him  to  step-father  said,  ‘  A  man  wishes,  of  course, 
the  capital  of  Matiamvo’s  dominion,  or  as  to  appear  among  liis  friends  after  a  long 
Schweinfurth  calls  it  ‘the  half  mythical  absence  with  something  of  his  own  to 
empire  of  Mwata-Yanvo.’  This  appears  show;  the  whole  of  the  ivory  in  the  coun- 
to  be  the  largest  kingdom  in  Central  Afri-  try  is  yours ;  so  you  must  take  as  much 
ca,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Monbuttoo.  as  you  can,  and  Sekeletu  will  furnish  men 
Matiamvo  is  described  by  Livingstone  to  carry  it.’  This  voluntary  aid  of  the 
himself  as  paramount  chief  of  all  Loanda;*  natives,  given  from  a  grateful  api)reciation 
and  this,  according  to  Stanley’s  informa-  of  his  motives,  and  from  a  really  pathetic 
tion,  extends  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  Thus,  confidence  in  his  wish  and  his  power  to 
had  the  former  been  able  to  reach  Matiam-  serve  them,  gives  a  higher  interest  in  a 
vo’s  capital  from  the  west,  he  might  have  philanthropic  jjoint  of  view  to  this  first  ex- 
obtained  at  that  early  date  all  the  informa-  ploration  than  to  either  of  the  two  jour- 
tion  in  pursuit  of  which  he  has  now  lost  neys  which  the  great  traveler  afterwards 
his  life.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  He  con-  undertook.  Civilization  can  do  little  for 
sidered  himself,  for  the  time,  in  the  service  barbarism  unless  it  succeeds  in  arousing 
of  the  Makololo  tribe.  The  difficulties  of  the  interest  of  the  natives  themselves  in 
procuring  food  by  the  way  had  proved  the  possibility  of  a  higher  life.  And  Li- 
greater  than  he  anticipated.  And  though  vingstone’s  brightest  laurel  consists  in  the 
he  had  drawn  ^70  in  Loanda,  so  much  success  with  which  he  inspired  these  men 
had  already  been  expended  in  repairing  with  his  own  enthusiasm  for  their  improve- 
losses  and  making  provision  for  an  imme-  nient.  The  journey  down  to  the  east 
diate  return  to  Linyanti,  that  he  was  un-  coast  need  not  detain  us.  Its  most  sensa- 
wnlling  to  expose  his  faithful  companions  tional  incident  was  the  discovery  of  the 
to  the  perils  of  an  enlarged  exploration.  Victoria  Falls,  pro|>erly  Mosyoatunya 
He  therefore  made  his  way  back  again  to  (sounding  smoke).  But  these  falls  are 
the  Leeba  River,  and  so  down  the  stream  now  so  ^miliar,  from  sketches  and  des- 
to  the  Makololo  country  once  more.  criptions,  that  nothing  need  be  said  of 

A  great  meeting  was  immediately  call-  their  wonders  here.  Another  and  perhaps 
ed.  And  the  party  who  had  been  nearly  more  important  feature  of  this  eastern  tra- 
two  years  away  from  home  had  great  vel  was  the  confirmation  of  Sir  Roderick 
wonders  to  relate.  They  had  been  to  the  Murchison’s  theory  of  Central  Africa,  by 
end  of  the  world ;  and  had  come  back  the  discovery  of  the  remaining  boundary 
safely.  ‘  We  marched  along  with  our  fa-  of  the  central  plateau,  in  a  moderately 
ther,’  they  said,  ‘  believing  that  what  the  elevated  ridge  through  which  the  Zambesi 
ancients  had  always  told  us  was  true,  that  finds  its  way  at  Zumbo.  A  section  across 
the  world  has  no  end  ;  but  all  at  once  the  the  whole  continent  giving  the  heights 
world  said  to  us  “  I  am  finished  ;  there  is  observed  by  Livingstone  at  various  points 
no  more  of  me.”  ’  This  is  their  descrip-  makes  the  general  construction  clear, 
tion  of  their  first  sight  of  the  sea.  ‘They  Thus  the  level  of  the  central  plateau 
had  seen  the  white  men  charming  their  seems  to  be  for  the  most  part  about  2500 
demons.’  This  was  their  impression  of  feet  above  the  sea.  Tlie  ground  rolls  up 

- - - east  and  west  to  about  5000  feet,  and 

*  Cf.  map  cf  Livingstone's  route  across  thence  rapidly  descends  to  the  flat  and 
Africa.  malarious  coasts. 
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Certain  tribes,  at  war  with  the  Portu¬ 
guese  settlement,  threatened  to  bring  the 
expedition  to  a  violent  end ;  but  Living¬ 
stone’s  usual  frankness  and  firmness,  as 
before,  overcame  their  opposition,  and 
turned  them  into  frien<ls.  'I'lnis  he  arri¬ 
ved  safely  at  Quilimane,  having  traversed 
the  whole  continent  of  Southern  Africa, 
without  having  to  fire  a  single  shot  in 
self-defense.  So  devoted  was  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  native  attendants,  that  seve¬ 
ral  of  them  wished  to  adventure  them¬ 
selves  with  him  across  the  terrible  sea. 
One  only,  the  head  man,  Sekwebu  was 
selected,  and  he  unfortunately  came  to  a 
tragic  end.  The  almost  supernatural 
wonders  of  an  English  man-of-war  were 
too  much  for  him,  and  turned  his  brain. 
.\s  they  went  in  the  boat  across  the  bar, 
where  the  waves  were  unfortunately  roll¬ 
ing  to  a  terrific  height,  and  threatening 
every  moment  to  swamp  them,  poor  Sek¬ 
webu  kept  asking  Livingstone,  ‘  Is  this 
the  way  you  go,  my  father,  is  this  the  way 
you  go  ?  ’  Shortly  afterwards,  he  showed 
symptoms  of  insanity ;  and  as  Livingstone 
was  averse  to  having  him  confined  in 
irons,  he  soon  afterwards  threw  himself 
into  the  sea.  What  a  power  must  this 
traveler  have  attained  over  the  native 
heart  and  mind,  when  the  novelties  of  the 
new  world  to  which  he  was  leading  them 
might  destroy  tlieir  sanity,  but  could  not 
shake  their  confidence  in  liim ! 

'I'he  remainder  of  Livingstone’s  work  in 
Africa  was  a  continuance  of  the  same 
great  design  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  the 
slave  traffic,  and  to  open  up  the  interior 
of  Africa  to  the  educational  influences  of 
Christian  civilization.  'I’he  Zambesi  and 
Shire  mission,  melancholy  as  many  of  its 
attendant  circumstances  were,  did  at  any 
rate  open  up  the  course  of  the  latter  river, 
together  with  its  head- waters  Nyassa  and 
Shirwa.  Beside^,  it  enabled  Livingstone 
to  keep  faith  with  his  Makololo  friends, 
who  had  steadfastly  awaited  his  return  in 
the  town  of  Tete.  Numbers  of  them  had 
died  of  small-pox  and  six  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  by  a  neighboring  chief.  But  his 
return  to  Linyanti  with  the  remainder 
served  to  deepen  the  path  that  had  been 
made;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  and 
dread  sacrifices  by  which  the  first  steps  of 
humane  enterprise  are  commonly  sancti¬ 
fied,  we  can  not  believe  that  the  sufferings 
and  losses  which  we  have  to  mourn  in  the 
2^mbesi  district  will  be  allowed  to  close 


against  civilization  the  lands  so  bravely 
opened  up.  Livingstone  himself  was 
struck  by  a  terrible  blow  in  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  who  came  out  to  join  him,  and  died 
very  shortly  after  her  arrival.  He  was 
also  blamed,  though  surely  without  suffi¬ 
cient  consideration,  because  for  the  first, 
and  as  we  believe  the  oifly  time,  he  allow¬ 
ed  himself  to  be  embroiled  with  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  involved  Bishop  Mackenzie  in 
hostilities.  Yet  when  the  occasion  is  re¬ 
membered,  the  passage  of  a  slave  coffle, 
consisting  of  manacled  men,  women  with 
babes  in  their  arms,  and  miserable  child¬ 
ren  tottering  with  wretchedness  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  who  can  wonder  at  the  sudden  indig¬ 
nation  which  sent  the  coward  drivers,  fly¬ 
ing  into  the  bush  ?  Of  the  judicious  cri¬ 
tics  who  condemn,  the  worst  we  wish  to 
say  is  that,  had  they  been  present,  they 
also  would  have  found  the  common 
maxim  reversed,  and  valor  become  the 
better  part  of  prudence. 

Returning  from  this  survey  of  the  Zam¬ 
besi  valley  in  186^,  Livingstone  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
the  Geographical  Society  to  make  Zanzi¬ 
bar  the  base  of  new  operations,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  explore  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  still  shadowy  'Tanganyika 
Lake.  While  all  are  awaiting  the  unseal¬ 
ing  of  those  papers  which  will  be  like  a 
voice  from  the  dead,  it  would  be  almost 
an  impertinence  were  we  to  attempt  any 
estimate  of  the  value  of  those  later  labors 
which  have  ended  in  the  explorer’s  death. 
In  April,  1866,  he  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  Rovuma  River,  the  sources  of 
which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Nyassa.  He  was  attended  by  thirty  men, 
twelve  of  whom  were  sepoys,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  principally  Johanna  men  from  the 
Comoro  Islands.  Out  of  the  whole  thirty 
there  seem  to  have  been  only  two,  Susi 
and  Chumah,  who  proved  faithful,  and 
these  appear  to  have  come  from  the  banks 
of  the  Zambesi.  'To  the  last  of  these  it  is 
that  we  owe  the  melancholy  tidings  sent  us 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  coun¬ 
try  along  the  Rovuma  is  dense  forest,  and 
almost  every  step  had  to  be  cleared  by 
the  axe.  The  sepoys  proved  lazy,  discon¬ 
tented  and  useless.  They  were,  therefore, 
speedily  sent  back.  Near  the  Lake  Nyas¬ 
sa,  the  Johanna  men,  alarmed  at  warlike 
rumors  from  the  interior,  deserted  in  a 
body,  and  carried  back  that  lying  rep)ort 
of  their  leaders  death,  the  falsehood  of 
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which,  though  confidently  affirmed  by 
Murchison,  w'as  not  satisfactorily  proved 
for  a  considerable  time.  During  the  two 
years  and  a  half  in  which  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  Liv¬ 
ingstone  was  laboriously  perambulating 
a  hitherto  unknown  region,  amazingly 
rich  in  lakes  and  streams,  and  more  va¬ 
ried  than  the  21ambesi  country  by  moun¬ 
tain  heights.  He  found  that  the  Cham- 
bezi  River,  which  at  first  he  took  for  the 
head  waters  of  Zambezi,  emptied  itself 
into  Lake  Bangweolo  (lat.  12  S.  long.  28 
E.),  a  sheet  of  water  guarded  by  lofty 
mountains  fi'om  all  access  to  the  south  or 
west.  He  discovered  that  the  drainage 
of  this  lake  was  northwards,  by  a  stream, 
the  Luapala,  which  fell  into  another  lake 
(Moero)  about  lat.  8  S.  He  then  found 
the  southern  end  of  Tanganyika,  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  country  of 'the  Unyam- 
wezi,  he  arrived  in  Ujiji  in  March,  1869. 
In  June  of  that  year,  after  dispatching  the 
letters  that  finally  relieved  our  apprehen¬ 
sions  for  his  safety,  he  crossed  Tangan¬ 
yika,  and  entered  a  country  scarcely 
known  except  by  vague  report  even  to 
the  Arabs.  Here  he  ascertained  that 
Bangweolo  and  Moero  were  but  the  first 
of  a  long  chain  of  lakes  connected  by 
streams,  the  course  of  which  was  always 
towards  the  north.  Two  of  these  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  visited,  and  he  was  within 
a  few  miles  of  a  third  (about  lat  3  S.), 
when  the  refusal  of  his  attendants  to  go 
any  further  compelled  him  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  Ujiji.  Arriving  fhere  in  October, 
1871,  with  the  confident  expectation  of 
obtaining  the  supplies  of  which  he  was 
grievously  in  ne^,  he  was  dismayed  to 
find  that  the  wretched  Arab  who  had  his 
goods  in  charge  had  given  him  up  for  lost, 
and  sold  every  thing.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  terrible  toils  of  this  weary  journey, 
during  a  part  of  which  he  suffered  agonies 
from  ulcers  in  his  feet,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  disappointment  of  his  forced  re¬ 
turn,  and  the  expectations  that  sustained 
his  spirit  during  the  march  of  700  miles 
back  to  Ujiji,  we  can  not  wonder  that  for 
once  Livingstone  gave  way  to  some  bit¬ 
terness  of  feeling  at  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  pierverse  mismanagement  which 
had  committed  his  supplies  to  untrustwor¬ 
thy  hands.  But  it  is  only  just  to  his  old 
friend  and  companion.  Dr.  Kirk,  to  re¬ 
member  that  before  his  death.  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone,  with  the  generosity  that  never  fail¬ 


ed  him,  expressed  himself  as  better  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  explanations  given. 

It  would  be  beside  our  puipose  to  offer 
any  judgment  on  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Livingstone  relief  expedition  from  Eng¬ 
land.  But  we  will  not  withhold  our  tri¬ 
bute  of  grateful  remembrance  from  the 
man  who  anticipated  the  traveller’s  own 
countrymen,  and  who,  despising  all  timid 
counsels,  plunged  headlong  into  the  wil¬ 
derness,  and  evatling  or  forcing  his  way 
through  tribes  inflamed  by  war,  reached 
Ujiji  at  the  very  moment  when  Livingstone 
was  desolate  and  despairing.  Look  at  it 
in  v/hat  light  we  may,  no  carping  criticism 
ought  to  prevent  our  acknowledgment 
that  the  conception  and  the  execution  of 
the  New  York  Herald  expedition  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  generous  thought,  and  culmina¬ 
ted  in  a  splendid  achievement.  Relief 
came  just  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
most  needed,  and  if  fortune  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  this,  we  are  bound  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  fortune  favors  the  brave. 

For  any  satisfactory  or  indeed  intelligi¬ 
ble  information  concerning  the  brief  period 
of  activity  which  was  yet  in  reserve,  we 
must  wait  until  the  publication  of  the 
papers,  which  we  trust  are  safe.  The 
voyage  taken  in  Stanley’s  company  round 
the  northern  shore  of  Tanganyika  settled 
in  the  negative  the  question  of  a  possible 
outlet  there ;  and  as  fresh  water  lakes 
must  have  an  outlet  somewhere,  Tan¬ 
ganyika  remains  still  a  puzzle  to  ‘geogra¬ 
phers,  unless  indeed  the  solution  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  papers  so  anxiously  expected. 
All  we  can  gather  is  that  the  persistently 
northward  flow  of  the  great  water  system 
he  had  observed  led  Livingstone  to  con¬ 
jecture  that  he  was  near  the  real  sources  of 
the  Nile,  and  encouraged  in  him  the  hope 
that  by  the  discovery  of  the  fountains 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  he  might  add 
one  more  illustration  tp  the  many  that 
have  been  given  of  the  careful  accuracy 
with  which  the  ‘  father  of  history  ’  selected 
his  sources  of  information.  Whether  he 
succeeded  or  not  we  can  not  tell.  In 
April  or  May  of  last  year  he  seems  to  have 
been  returning  from  a  circuit  round  Lake 
Bangweolo;  and  through  the  effects  of  a 
long  march  over  swampy  ground,  he  was 
seized  with  the  dysentery,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  earthly  labors. 

As  we  review  this  long  career  of  heroic 
devotion  and  splendid  discovery,  we  re¬ 
peat  that  the  nobility  of  the  character  ar- 
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rests  our  attention  even  more  than  the  a  speciality  of  dogmas  and  ceremonies, 
greatness'  of  the  work.  We  believe  that  but  a  great  sanctifying  influence,  catholic 
the  story  of  that  life,  if  simply  recorded  enough  to  embrace  all  forms  of  fruitful  la- 
by  a  loving  hand,  will  be  rich  in  moral  in-  bor,  and  intense  enough  to  touch  them  all 
spirations  more  precious  to  humanity  than  with  the  peculiar  energy  of  inspiration, 
any  enlargement  of  physical  knowledge.  The  charm  wielded  by  his  manly  frank- 
Self-forgetful  devotion'to  a  great  mission  ness,  his  reasonableness,  his  firmness  in 
is  not  so  common  in  any  age  that  we  can  intercourse  with  barbarous  races,  ought  to 
afford  to  make  light  of  its  illustrious  ex-  be  a  lesson  to  the  nation,  which  so  often 
amples.  There  is  a,  great  deal  of  senti-  has  to  feel  ashamed  of  petty  victories  over 
mental  benevolence  in  our  time ;  nor  is  savage  tribes.  His  faith  in  humanity,  not- 
this  to  be  altogether  despised.  Not  un-  withstanding  the  falsehoods  and  treasons 
frequently,  too,  we  have  bright  conspicu-  to  which  he  was  often  exposed,  is  a  re- 
ous  instances  of  self-denying  enthusiasm  in  buke  to  the  lisping  misanthropy  by  which 
the  pursuit  of  some  special  branch  of  our  golden  youth  signify  their  sense  of 
knowledge.  But  the  loyalty  to  God  which  their  own  importance.  And  while  his  dis- 
is  simply  content  to  be  an  insignificant  cemment  of  Africa’s  real  needs  condemns 
link  in  the  chain  of  His  eternal  purpose,  the  futile  dream  of  a  civilization  that 
the  largeness  of  heart  which  feels  in  the  should  consist  mainly  in  chapels  and 
growing  destinies  of  humanity  the  highest  hymn-books,  the  triumph  of  his  hardy  and 
indications  of  that  purpose,  the  generosity  loving  soul  over  both  savage  man  and  un- 
of  sympathy  which  fin^  in  the  outcast  or  tamed  nature  revives  afresh  our  ancient 
the  barbarian  the  nearest  brotherhood,  the  confidence  in  the  supremacy  of  spiritual 
calm  judgment  which  apportions  means  to  power.  Familiar  already  in  our  mouths  as 
ends,  and  the  quenchless  ardor  which  no  household  words,  the  name  of  David 
slow  delays  can  damp — these  are  not  Livingstone,  with  all  its  heroic  associa- 
qualities  commonly  found  in  union ;  and  tions,  will,  we  believe,  be  amongst  the  no- 
when  they  do  meet  in  one  man,  as  they  blest  and  most  inspiring  traditions  which 
did  in  David  Livingstone,  they  make  the  this  generation  contributes  to  the  future  of 
true  hero.  His  career,  if  read  aright,  the  yiox\A.— -British  Quarterly  Review. 
should  teach  the  world  that  religion  is  not 
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BY  JOHN  TYNDALL,  D.C.U,  LUD.,  F.R.S. 

This  notice  embraces  the  scientific  re-  Daboll’s  horn,  or  trumpet,  had  been 
suits  of  an  inquiry  on  fog-signals,  under-  highly  spoken  of  by  writers  on  fog-signals, 
taken  at  the  instance  of  the  Elder  Brethren  A  third-order  apparatus  of  the  kind  had 
of  the  Trinity  House,  and  communicated,  been  reported  as  sending  its  sound  to  a 
with  their  friendly  concurrence,  to  the  Roy-  distance  of  from  7  to  9  miles  against  the 
al  Society.  wind,  and  to  a  distance  of  12  to  14  miles 

The  investigation  was  begun  on  May  with  the  wind.  Holmes  had  improved 
19,  1873,  and  continued  till  July  4.  It  upon  Daboll;  and  with  two  instruments  of 
was  resumed  on  October  8,  and  continued  Holmes — not  of  the  third,  but  of  the  first 
to  the  end  of  November.  It  also  includes  order — our  experiments  were  made.  On 
observations  made  during  the  dense  fog  May  19,  at  3  miles  distance,  they  became 
which  enveloped  London  on  December  9  useless  as  a  fog-signal ;  at  a  distance  of  4 
and  the  succeeding  days.  miles,  with  paddles  stopped  and  all  on 

Gongs  and  bells  were  excluded  from  board  quiet,  they  were  wholly  unheard* 
this  investigation,  in  consequence  of  their  At  a  distance  of  2  miles  from  the  Foreland 
proved  inferiority  to  other  instruments  of  the  whistles  tested  on  May  19  became  use¬ 
signaling.  The  experiments  were  made  less.  The  twelve  o’clock  gun  fired  with  a 
with  trumpets  blown  by  powerfully  com-  1  lb.  charge  at  Drop  Fort  in  Dover,  was 
pressed  air,  with  steam- whistles,  guns,  and  well  heard  on  May  19,  when  the  horns  and 
a  steam-syren,  associated  with  a  trumpet  whistles  were  inaudible.  On  May  20  the 
i6  feet  long.  permeability  of  the  atmosphere  had  some- 
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what  increased,  but  the  steam-whistle  failed 
to  pierce  it  to  a  depth  of  3  miles.  At  4 
miles  the  horns,  though  aid^  by  quietness 
on  board,  were  barely  heard.  By  careful 
nursing,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the 
horn-sounds  were  carried  to  a  distance  of 
6  miles.  The  superiority  of  the  1 8-pounder 
gun,  already  employed  by  the  Trinity 
House  as  a  fog-signal,  over  horns  and 
whistles,  was  on  this  day  so  decided  as  al¬ 
most  to  warrant  its  recommendation  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  other  signals. 

Nothing  occurred  on  June  2  to  exalt  our 
hopes  of  the  trumpets  and  whistles.  The 
horns  were  scarcely  heard  at  a  distance  of 
3  miles;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  failed  to 
be  heard  at  2  miles.  By  keeping  every 
thing  quiet  on  board,  they  were  afterward 
heard  to  a  distance  of  6  miles — a  result, 
however,  mainly  due  to  the  improved 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Considering 
the  demands  as  to  sound-range  made  by 
writers  on  this  subject,  the  demonstrated 
incompetence  of  horns  and  whistles  of 
great  reputed  power  to  meet  these  demands 
w'as  not  encouraging.  On  June  3  the  at¬ 
mosphere  had  changed  surjirisingly.  It 
was  loaded  over  head  with  dark  and  threa¬ 
tening  clouds;  the  sounds,  nevertheless, 
were  well  heard  beyond  9  nules.  On 
June  10  the  acoustic  transparency  of  the 
air  was  also  very  fair,  the  distance  pene¬ 
trated  being  upwards  of  miles.  The 
subsidence  of  the  sound  near  the  boundary 
of  the  acoustic  shadow  on  the  Dover  side  of 
the  Foreland,  and  before  entering  the  shad¬ 
ow,  was  to-day  sudden  and  extraordinary, 
affecting  equally  both  horns  and  guns.  We 
were  wameti  on  June  3  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  gun  on  one  occasion  by  no  means  implied 
its  supremacy  on  all  occasions,  the  self-same 
guns  which  on  May  20  had  so  far  transcend¬ 
ed  the  horns  being  on  this  day  their  equals 
and  nothing  more.  J  une  1 1  was  employed 
in  mastering  still  further  the  facts  relating 
to  the  subsidence  of  the  sound  east  and 
west  of  the  Foreland.;  the  cause  of  this 
subsidence  being  in  part  due  to  the  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  sonorous  waves  by  their  diver¬ 
gence  into  the  sound  shadow,  and  in  part 
to  interference. 

The  atmosphere  on  June  25  was  again 
very  defective  acoustically.  The  sounds 
reached  a  maximum  distance  of  6^  miles; 
but  at  4  miles,  on  returning  from  the  maxi¬ 
mum  distance,  they  were  very  faint.  The 
day  had,  as  it  were,  darkened  acoustically. 
On  this  day  the  guns  lost  still  further  their 


pre-eminence,  and  at  5^  miles  were  inferior 
to  the  horn.  No  sounds  whatever  reached 
Dover  Pier  on  the  nth;  and  it  was  only 
toward  the  close  of  the  day  that  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  it  on  the  25th.  Thus 
by  slow  degrees  the  caprices  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  made  themfelves  known  to  us,  show¬ 
ing  us  subsequently  that  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  day,  even  within  a  single  min¬ 
ute,  the  air,  as  a  vehicle  of  sound,  under¬ 
went  most  serious  variations,  June  26 
was  a  far  better  day  than  its  predecessor, 
the  acoustic  range  being  over  9^  miles. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  was  less  favor¬ 
able  to  the  sound  on  this  day  than  on  the 
preceding  one,  plainly  proving  that  some¬ 
thing  else  than  the  wind  must  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  shortening  the  sound-range. 

On  July  I  we  experimented  upon  a  ro¬ 
tating  horn,  and  heard  its  direct  or  axial 
blast,  which  provetl  to  be  the  strongest,  at 
a  distance  of  10^  miles.  The  sounds 
were  also  heard  at  the  Vame  light-ship, 
which  is  i2f  miles  from  the  Foreland.  The 
atmosphere  had  become  decidedly  clearer 
acoustically,  but  not  so  optically ;  for  on  this 
day  thick  haze  obscured  the  white  cliffs  of 
the  Foreland.  In  fact,  on  days  of  far  greater 
optical  purity,  the  sound  had  failed  to  reach 
one  third  of  the  distance  attained  to-day. 
In  the  light  of  such  a  fact,  any  attempt  to 
make  optical  trans])arency  a  measure  of 
acoustic  transparency,  must  be  seen  to  be 
delusive.  On  July  i  a  12-inch  American 
whistle,  of  which  we  had  heard  a  highly  fa¬ 
vorable  account,  was  tried  in  place  of  the 
2 1  -inch  English  whustle ;  but,  like  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  the  performance  of  the  new  instru¬ 
ment  fell  behind  that  of  the  horns.  An  in¬ 
terval  of  twelve  hours  sufficed  to  convert 
the  acoustically  clear  atmosphere  of  July  i 
into  an  opaque  one;  for  on  July  2  even 
the  horn-sounds,  with  paddles  stopped  and 
all  noiseless  on  board,  could  not  penetrate 
further  than  4  miles. 

Thus  each  succeeding  day  provided  us 
with  a  virtually  new  atmosphere,  clearly 
showing  that  conclusions  founded  up>on 
one  day’s  observations  might  utterly  break 
down  in  the  presence  of  the  phenomena 
of  another  day.  'I'his  was  most  impress¬ 
ively  demonstrated  on  the  day  now  to  be 
referred  to.  The  acoustic  imperviousness 
of  July  3  was  found  to  be  still  greater  than 
that  of  the  2d,  while  the  optical  purity  of 
the  day  was  sensibly  perfect.  The  cliffs  of 
the  Foreland  could  be  seen  to-day  at  ten 
times  the  distance  at  which  they  ceased  to 
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be  visible  on  the  ist,  while  the  sounds  were 
cut  off  at  one  sixth  of  the  distance.  At 
two  P.M,  neither  guns  nor  trumpets  were 
able  to  pierce  the  transparent  air  to  a 
depth  of  3,  hardly  to  a  depth  of  2  miles. 
This  extraordinary  opacity  we  consider  to 
arise  from  the  irregular  admixture  with  the 
air  of  the  aqueous  vapor  raised  by  a  pow¬ 
erful  sun.  This  vapor,  though  perfectly 
invisible,  produced  an  acoustic  cloud  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  sound,  and  from  which  the 
sound-waves  were  thrown  back  as  the 
waves  of  light  are  from  an  ordinary  cloud. 
The  waves  thus  refused  transmission  pro¬ 
duced  by  their  reflection  echoes  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  strength  and  duration.  This  we 
may  remark  is  the  first  time  that  audible 
echoes  have  been  proved  to  be  reflected  from 
an  optically  transparent  atmosphere.  By  the 
lowering  of  the  sun  the  production  of  the 
vapor  was  checked  and  the  transmissive 
power  of  the  atmosphere  restored  to  such 
an  extent  that,  at  a  distance  of  2  miles 
from  the  Forelands,  at  seven  p.m.,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  sound  was  at  least  thirty-six 
times  its  intensity  at  two  p.m. 

On  October  8  the  observations  were 
resumed,  a  steam-syren  and  a  Canadian 
whistle  of  great  power  being  added  to  tlie 
list  of  instruments.  A  boiler  had  its  steam 
raised  to  a  pressure  of  70  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch ;  pn  opening  a  valve  this  steam 
would  issue  forcibly  in  a  continuous 
strearp,  and  the  sole  function  of  the  syren 
was  to  convert  this  steam  into  a  series  of 
separate  strong  puffs.  'This  was  done  by 
causing  a  disk  with  12  radial  slits  to  rotate 
behind  a  fixed  disk  with  the  same  number 
of  slits.  When  the  slits  coincided,  a  puff 
escaped;  when  they  did  not  coincide,  the 
outflow  of  steam  was  interrupted.  Each 
puff  of  steam  at  this  high  pressure  genera¬ 
ted  a  sonorous  wave  of  great  intensity; 
the  successive  waves  linking  themselves 
together  to  a  musical  sound  so  intense  as 
to  be  best  described  as  a  continuous  ex¬ 
plosion. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  October  8  the 
optical  transparency  of  the  air  was  very 
great ;  its  acoustic  transparency,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  very  defective.  Clouds 
blackened  and  broke  into  a  rain  and  hail- 
shower  of  tropical  violence.  The  sounds, 
instead  of  being  deadened,  were  improved 
by  this  furious  squall;  and,  after  it  had 
lightened,  thus  lessening  the  local  noises, 
the  sounds  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  7^ 
miles  distinctly  louder  than  they  had  been 
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heard  through  the  preceding  rainless  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  a  distance  of  5  miles.  At  5 
miles  distance,  therefore,  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  had  been  at  least  doubled  by 
the  rain — a  result  entirely  opposect  to  all 
previous  assertions,  but  an  obvious  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  removal  by  condensation 
and  precipitation  of  that  vapor  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  which  with  the  air  had  been  jiroved 
so  prejudicial  to  the  sound.  On  this  day 
a'dependence  was  established  between  the 
pitch  of  a  note  and  its  penetrative  power 
— the  syren  generating  480  waves,  being 
slightly  inferior  to  tlie  horns,  while  genera¬ 
ting  400  waves  a  second  it  was  distinctly 
supierior.  The  maximum  range  on  Octo¬ 
ber  8  was  9  miles.  On  October  9  the  trans¬ 
missive  power  had  diminished,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  range  being  7^  miles.  On  both 
these  days  the  syren  proved  to  be  superior 
to  the  horns,  and  on  some  occasions  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  gun. 

On  the  10th  and  nth,  a  gale  having 
caused  our  steamer  to  seek  safety  in  the 
Downs,  we  made  land-observations.  The 
duration  of  the  aerial  echoes  was  for  the 
syren  and  the  gun  9  seconds,  for  the  horns 
6  seconds.  The  duration  varies  from  day 
to  day.  We  sought  to  estimate  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  violent  wind,  and  found  that 
the  sound  of  the  gun  failed  to  reach  us  in 
two  cases  at  a  distance  of  550  yards  to 
windward,  the  sound  of  the  syren  at  the 
same  time  rising  to  a  piercing  intensity. 
To  leeward  the  gun  was  heard  at  five 
times,  and  certainly  might  have  been 
heard  at  fifteen  times  the  distance  attained 
to  windward.  The  momentary  character 
of  the  gun-sound  renders  it  liable  to  be 
quenched  by  a  single  puff  of  wind;  but 
sounds  of  low  pitch  generally,  whether 
momentary  or  not,  suffer  more  from  an 
opposing  wind  tlian  high  ones.  We  had 
on  the  1 2th  another  example  of  the  jjower- 
lessness  of  heavy  rain  to  deaden  sound. 

On  the  14th  the  maximum  range  was  10 
miles,  but  the  atmosphere  did  not  maintain 
this  power  of  transmission.  It  was  a  day 
of  extreme  optical  clearness ;  but  its 
acoustic  clearness  diminished  as  the  day 
advanced.  In  fact  the  sun  was  in  action. 
We  proved  to-day  that  by  lowering  the 
pitch  of  the  Canadian  whistle,  its  sound, 
which  had  previously  been  inaudible,  be¬ 
came  suddenly  audible.  The  day  at  first 
was  favorable  to  the  transmission  of  the 
longer  sound-waves.  After  a  lapse  of 
three  hours  the  case  was  reversed,  the 
43 
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high-pitched  syren  being  then  heard  when 
both  gun  and  horns  were  inaudible.  But 
even  this  state  of  things  did  not  continue, 
so  rapid  and  surjwising  are  the  caprices  of 
the  atmosphere.  At  a  distance  of  5  miles, 
at  3.30  P.M.,  the  change  in  transmissive 
power  reduced  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
to  at  least  one  half  of  what  it  possessed  at 
11.30  A.M.,  the  wind  throughout  maintain¬ 
ing  the  same  strength  and  direction. 
Through  all  this  complexity  the  knowledge 
obtained  on  July  3  sheds  the  light  of  a 
principle  which  reduces  to  order  the  appa¬ 
rent  confusion. 

October  1 5  was  spent  at  Dungeness  in 
examining  the  performance  of  Daboll’s 
horn.  It  is  a  fine  instrument,  and  its  ap¬ 
plication  was  ably  worked  out  by  its  in¬ 
ventor  ;  still  it  would  require  very  favora¬ 
ble  atmospheric  conditions  to  enable  it  to 
warn  a  steamer  before  she  had  come  dan¬ 
gerously  close  to  the  shore.  'I'he  direction 
in  which  the  aerial  echoes  return  was  fine¬ 
ly  illustrated  to-day,  that  direction  being 
always  the  one  in  which  the  axis  of  the 
horn  is  pointed. 

The  1 6th  was  a  day  of  exceeding  optical 
transparency,  but  of  great  acoustic  opacity. 
The  maximum  range  was  only  5  miles. 
On  this  day  the  howitzer  and  all  the  whis¬ 
tles  were  clearly  overmastered  by  the  sy¬ 
ren.  It  was,  moreover,  heard  at  3^  miles 
with  the  paddles  going,  while  the  gun  was 
heard  at  2^  miles.  With  no  visible  object 
that  could  possibly  yield  an  echo  in  §ight, 
the  pure  aerial  echoes,  coming  from  the 
more  distant  southern  air,  were  distinct 
and  long-continued  at  a  distance  of  2 
miles  from  the  shore.  Near  the  base  of 
the  Foreland  cliff  we  determined  their  du¬ 
ration  and  found  it  to  be  1 1  seconds,  while 
that  of  the  best  whistle  echoes  was  6 
seconds.  On  this  day  three  whistles, 
sounded  simultaneously,  were  pitted 
against  the  syren,  and  found  clearly  infe¬ 
rior  to  it 

On  the  17  th  four  horns  were  compared 
with  the  syren  and  found  inferior  to  it. 
This  was  our  day  of  greatest  acoustic 
transparency,  the  sound  reaching  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  fifteen  miles  for  the  syren,  and  of 
more  than  sixteen  for  the  gun.  The  echoes 
on  this  day  were  continued  longer  than  on 
any  other  occasion.  They  continued  for 
fifteen  seconds,  their  duration  indicating 
the  atmospheric  depth  from  which  they 
came. 

On  October  18,  though  the  experiments 


were  not  directed  to  determine  the  trans¬ 
missive  power  of  the  air,  we  were  not  with¬ 
out  proof  that  it  continued  to  be  high. 
From  10  to  10.30  a.m.,  while  waiting  for 
the  blasts  of  the  syren  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  Foreland,  the  conti¬ 
nued  reports  of  wliat  we  supposed  to  be 
the  musketry  of  skirmishing  parties  on  land 
were  distinctly  heard  by  us  all.  We  after¬ 
wards  heard  that  the  sounds  arose  from  the 
rifle  practice  on  Kingsdown  beach,  5^  miles 
away.  On  July  3,  which,  optically  consi¬ 
dered,  was  a  far  more  perfect  day,  the  18- 
pounder,  howitzer,  and  mortar  failed  to 
make  themselves  heard  at  half  this  dis¬ 
tance.  The  1 8th  was  mainly  occupied  in 
determining  the  influence  of  pitch  and 
pressure  on  the  syren-sound.  Taking  the 
fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere  into  ac¬ 
count,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  syren,  per¬ 
forming  from  2000  to  2400  revolutions  a 
second,  or,  in  other  words,  generating  from 
400  to  480  waves  per  second,  best  meets 
the  atmospheric  conditions.  We  varied 
the  pressure  from  40  to  80  lbs,  on  the 
square  inch ;  and  though  the  intensity  did 
not  appear  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure,  the  higher  pressure  yielded  the 
hardest  and  most  penetrating  sound. 

The  20th  was  a  rainy  day  with  strong 
wind.  Up  to  a  distance  of  5^^  miles  the  sy¬ 
ren  continued  to  be  heard  through  the  sea 
and  paddle-noises.  In  rough  weather,  in¬ 
deed,  when  local  noises  interfere,  the  syren- 
sound  far  transcends  all  other  sounds.  On 
various  occasions  to-day  it  proved  its  mas¬ 
tery  over  both  gun  and  horns.  On  the 
2ist  the  wind  was  strong  and  the  sea  high. 
The  horn-sounds,  with  paddies  going, 
were  lost  at  four  miles,  whilst  the  syren 
continued  serviceable  up  to  6^  miles.  The 
gun  to-day  was  completely  overmastered. 
Its  puffs  were  seen  at  the  Foreland ;  but 
its  sound  was  unheard  when  the  syren  was 
distinctly  heard.  Heavy  rain  failed  to 
damp  the  power  of  the  syren.  The  whis¬ 
tles  were  also  tried  to-day,  but  were  found 
far  inferior  to  the  syren.  On  the  2  2d  it 
blew  a  gale,  and  the  Galatea  quitted  us. 
We  made  observations  on  land  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  wind  and  of  local  noises. 
The  shelter  of  the  Coastguard  Station  at 
Comhill  enabled  us  to  hear  gun-sounds 
which  were  quite  inaudible  to  an  observer 
out  of  shelter ;  in  the  shelter  also  both  horn 
and  syren  rose  distinctly  in  power;  but 
they  were  also  heard  outside  when  the 
gun  was  quite  unheard.  As  usual,  the 
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sound  to  leeward  was  far  more  power¬ 
ful  than  those  at  equal  distances  to  wind¬ 
ward.  The  echoes  from  the  cloudless  air 
were  to-day  very  fine.  On  the  23d,  in  the 
absence  of  the  steamer,  the  observations 
on  the  influence  of  the  wind  were  con¬ 
tinued.  The  quenching  of  the  gun-sounds, 
in  particular  to  windward,  was  well  illus¬ 
trated.  All  the  sounds,  however,  gun  in¬ 
cluded,  were  carried  much  further  to  lee¬ 
ward  than  to  windward.  The  effect  of  a 
violent  thunflerstorm  and  downpour  of  rain 
in  exalting  the  sound  was  noticed  by  ob¬ 
servers  both  to  windward  and  to  leeward 
of  the  Foreland.  In  the  rear  of  the  syren 
its  range  to-day  was  about  a  mile.  At 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  to  windward, 
it  was  about  the  same.  To  leeward  it 
reached  a  distance  of  7^  miles. 

On  the  24th,  when  observations  were 
made  afloat  in  the  steam-tug  Palmerston, 
the  syren  exhibited  a  clear  mastery  over 
gun  and  horns.  The  maximum  range  was 
7f  miles.  The  wind  had  changed  from 
W.S.W.  to  S.E.,  then  to  E.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  the  syren  was  heard  loudly 
in  the  streets  of  Dover.  On  the  27th  the 
wind  was  E.N.E. ;  and  the  syren-sound 
penetrated  everywhere  through  Dover,  ris¬ 
ing  over  the  moaning  of  the  wind  and  all 
other  noises.  It  was  heard  at  a  distance 
of  six  miles  from  the  Foreland  on  the  road 
to  Folkestone,  and  would  probably  have 
been  heard  all  the  way  to  Folkestone,  had 
not  the  experiments  ceased.  Afloat  and  in  the 
axis,  with  a  high  wind  and  sea,  the  syren, 
and  it  only,  reached  to  a  distance  of  six 
miles ;  at  five  miles  it  was  heard  through 
the  paddle-noises.  On  the  28th  further 
experiments  were  made  on  the  influence 
of  pitch,  the  syren  when  generating  480 
waves  a  second  being  found  more  effective 
than  when  generating  300  waves  a  second. 
The  maximum  range  in  the  axis  on  this 
day  was  7^  miles. 

The  29th  of  October  was  a  day  of  e\- 
traordinary  optical  transparency,  but  by  no 
means  transparent  acoustically.  The  gun 
was  the  greatest  sufferer.  At  first  it  was 
barely  heard  at  five  miles ;  but  afterwards  it 
was  tried  at  5^,  4^,  and  2^  miles,  and  was 
heard  at  none  of  these  distances.  The  sy¬ 
ren  at  the  same  time  was  distinctly  heard. 
The  sun  was  shining  strongly ;  and  to  its 
augmenting  power  the  enfeeblement  of  the 
gun-sound  was  doubtless  due.^  At  3^ 
miles,  subsequently,  dead  to  windward,  the 
syren  was  faintly  heard ;  the  gun  was  un¬ 


heard  at  2f  miles.  On  land  the  syren  and 
horn-sounds  were  heard  to  windward  at  2 
to  2^  miles,  to  leeward  at  7  miles ;  while 
in  the  rear  of  the  instruments  they  w'ere 
heard  at  a  distance  of  5  miles,  or  five  times 
as  far  as  they  had  been  heard  on  Oc¬ 
tober  23. 

The  30th  of  October  furnished  another 
illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  the  notion 
which  considers  optical  and  acoustic  trans¬ 
parency  to  go  hand  in  hand.  The  day 
was  very  hazy,  the  white  cliffs  of  the  Fore¬ 
land  at  the  greater  distances  being  quite 
hidden ;  still  the  gun  and  syren-sounds 
reached  on  the  bearing  of  the  Varne  light- 
vessel  to  a  distance  of  1 miles.  The  sy¬ 
ren  was  heard  through  the  paddle-noises  at 
9^  miles,  while  at  8^  miles  it  became  effi¬ 
cient  as  a  signal  with  the  paddles  going. 
The  horns  were  heard  at  6^  miles.  This 
was  during  calm.  Subsequently,  with  a 
wind  from  the  N.N.VV.,  no  sounds  were 
heard  at  6^  miles.  On  land,  the  wind 
being  across  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
the  syren  was  heard  only  to  a  distance  of 
3  miles  N.E.  of  the  Foreland ;  in  the 
other  direction  it  was  heard  plainly  on 
Folkestone  Pier,  8  miles  distant.  Both 
gun  and  horns  failed  to  reach  Folkestone. 

Wind,  rain,  a  rough  sea,  and  great 
acoustic  opacity,  characterized  October  31. 
Both  gun  and  horns  were  unheard  3  miles 
away,  the  syren  at  the  same  time  being 
clearly  heard.  It  afterwards  forced  its 
sound  with  great  power  through  a  violent 
rain-squall.  W'ishing  the  same  individual 
judgment  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
sounds  on  both  sides  of  the  Foreland,  in 
the  absence  of  our  steamer,  which  had 
quitted  us  for  safety,  I  committed  the  ob¬ 
servations  to  Mr.  Douglass.  He  heard 
them  at  2  miles  on  the  Dover  side,  and  on 
the  Sandwich  side,  with  the  same  intensity, 
at  6  miles. 

A  gap  (employed  by  the  engineers  in 
making  arrangements  for  pointing  the  sy¬ 
ren  in  any  required  direction)  here  occurred 
in  our  observations.  They  were  resumed, 
however,  on  November  21,  when  compa¬ 
rative  experiments  were  made  upon  the  gun 
and  syren.  Both  sources  of  sound,  when 
employed  as  fog-signals,  will  not  iinfre- 
quently  have  to  cover  an  arc  of  r8o“  ;’ 
and  it  was  desirable  to  know  with  greater 
precision  how  the  sound  is  affected  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  gun  or  syren  is 
pointed. 

The  gun,  therefore,  was  in  the  first  in- 
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stance  pointed  on  us  and  fired,  then 
turned  and  fired  along  a  line  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  that  joining  us  and  it.  There  was  a 
sensible,  though  small,  difference  between 
the  sounds  which  reached  us  in  the  two 
cases.  A  similar  experiment  was  made 
with  the  syren ;  and  here  the  falling  off 
when  the  instrument  was  pointed  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  line  joining  us  and  it  was 
very  considerable.  This  is  what  is  to  be 
expected ;  for  the  trumpet  associated  with 
the  syren  is  expressly  intended  to  gather 
up  the  sound  and  project  it  in  a  certain 
direction,  while  no  such  object  is  in  view 
in  the  construction  of  the  gun.  The  expe¬ 
riments  here  referred  to  were  amply  corro¬ 
borated  by  others  made  on  November  22 
and  23. 

On  both  of  these  days  the  Galatea's 
guns  were  fired  to  windward  and  to  lee¬ 
ward.  The  aerial  echoes  in  the  latter  case 
were  distinctly  louder  and  longer  than  in 
the  former.  The  experiment  has-been  re¬ 
peated  many  times,  and  always  with  the 
same  result. 

In  front  of  the  Cornhill  Coastguard  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  only  mile  from  the  Foreland, 
the  syren,  on  the  21st,  though  pointed  to¬ 
wards  us,  fell  suddenly  and  considerably  in 
power.  Before  reaching  Dover  Pier  it  had 
ceased  to  be  heard.  The  wind  was  here 
against  the  sound ;  but  this,  though  it  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  effect,  could  not  account  for 
it,  nor  could  the  proximity  of  the  shadow 
account  for  it.  'I'o  these  two  causes  must 
have  been  added  an  acoustically  floccu- 
lent  though  optically  transparent  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  experiment  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  there  are  atmospheric  and 
local  conditions  which,  when  combined, 
prevent  our  most  powerful  instruments 
.from  making  more  than  a  distant  approach 
to  the  p>erformance  which  writers  on  fog- 
signals  have  demanded  of  them. 

On  November  24  the  sound  of  the  syren 
pointed  to  windward  was  compared  at 
equal  distances  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
instrument.  It  was  louder  to  leeward  in 
the  rear,  than  at  equal  distances  to  wind¬ 
ward  in  front.  Hence,  in  a  wind,  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  pointing  the  instrument  to 
windward.  The  whistles  were  tested  this 
•  day  in  comparison  with  the  syren  depriv¬ 
ed  of  its  trumpet  The  Canadian  and  the 
8-inch  whistles  proved  the  most  effective  ; 
but  the  naked  syren  was  as  well  heard  as 
either  of  them.  As  regards  opacity,  the 
25th  of  November  almost  rivalled  the  3d 


of  J  uly.  The  gun  failed  to  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  2*8  miles,  and  it  yielded  only  a 
faint  crack  at  2  V^  miles. 

Meanwhile  this  investigation  has  given 
us  a  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  in  its 
relation  to  sound,  of  which  no  notion  had 
been  previously  entertained.  While  the 
velocity  of  sound  has  been  the  subject  of  re¬ 
fined  and  repeated  experiments,  I  am  not 
aware  that  since  the  publication  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  paper  by  Dr.  Derham,  in  the  “  Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions"  for  1708,  any  sys¬ 
tematic  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the 
causes  which  affect  the  intensity  of  sound 
in  the  atmosphere.  Derham’s  results, 
though  obtained  at  a  time  when  the  means 
of  investigation  were  very  defective,  have 
apparently  been  accepted  with  unquestion¬ 
ing  trust  by  all  subsequent  writers — a  fact 
which  is,  1  think,  in  some  part  to  be  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  the  d  priori  probability  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions. 

.  Thus  Dr.  Robinson,  relying  apparently 
upon  Derham,  says,  “  Fog  is  a  powerful 
damper  of  sound,”  and  he  gives  us  physi¬ 
cal  reasons  why  it  must  be  so.  “It  is  a 
mixture  of  air  and  globules  of  water,  and 
at  each  of  the  innumerable  surfaces  where 
these  two  touch,  a  portion  of  the  vibration 
is  reflected  and  lost.”  And  he  adds  fur¬ 
ther  on,  “  T'he  remarkable  power  of  fogs  to 
deaden  the  report  of  guns  has  been  often 
noticed.” 

Assuming  it,  moreover,  as  probable  that 
the  measure  of  “  a  fog’s  power  in  stopping 
sound  ”  bears  some  simple  relation  to  its 
opacity  for  light,  Dr.  Robinson,  adopting 
a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cunning¬ 
ham,  states  that  “  the  distance  at  which  a 
given  object,  say  a  flag  or  pole,  disappears, 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  fog’s 
power”  to  obstruct  the  sound.  This  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  prevalent  notions ; 
and  granting  that  the  sound  is  dissipated,  as 
assumed,  by  reflection  from  the  particles, 
the  greater  will  be  the  wa.ste  of  sound. 
But  the  number  of  particles,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  density  of  the  fog,  is  declared 
by  its  action  upon  light ;  hence  the  optical 
opacity  will  be  a  measure  of  the  acoustic 
opacity. 

This,  I  say,  expresses  the  opinion  gene¬ 
rally  entertained,  “  clear  still  air”  being  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  vehicle  for  sound.  We 
have  not,  as  stated  above,  experimented 
in  really  dense  fogs  ;  but  the  experiments 
actually  made  entirely  destroy  the  notion 
that  clear  weather  is  necessarily  better  for 
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the  transmission  of  sound  than  thick  wea¬ 
ther.  Some  of  our  days  of  densest  acous¬ 
tic  opacity  have  been  marvelously  clear 
optically,  while  some  of  our  days  of  thick 
haze  have  shown  themselves  highly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  transmission  of  sound.  Were 
the  physical  cause  of  the  sound-waste 
that  above  assigned,  did  that  waste  arise  in 
any  material  degree  from  reflection  at  the 
limiting  surfaces  of  the  particles  of  haze, 
this  result  would  be  inexplicable. 

Again,  Derham,  as  quoted  by  Sir  John 
Herschei,  says  that  “falling  rain  tends 
powerfully  to  obstruct  sound.”  We  have 
had  repeated  reversals  of  this  conclusion. 
Some  of  our  observations  have  been  made 
on  days  when  rain  and  hail  descended  with 
a  perfectly  tropical  fury ;  and  in  no  single 
case  did  the  rain  deaden  the  sound ;  in 
every  case,  indeed,  it  had  precisely  the 
opposite  effect. 

But  falling  snow,  according  to  Derham, 
offers  a  more  serious  obstacle  than  any 
other  meteorological  agent  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  sound.  We  have  not  extended 
our  observations  at  the  South  Foreland 
into  snowy  weather;  but  an  observation 
of  my  own  made  on  December  29,  in  the 
Alps,  during  a  heavy  snow-storm,  distinctly 
negatives  the  statements  of  Derham. 

Reverting  to  the  case  of  fog,  I  am 
unable  in  modern  observations  to  discover 
anything  conclusive  as  to  its  alleged  power 
of  deadening  sound.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  a  very  interesting  lecture  on 
fog-signals,  delivered  by  Mr.  Beazeley  be¬ 
fore  the  United-Service  Institution  ;  and 
I  have  carefully  perused  the  printed  report 
of  that  lecture,  and  of  a  paper  previously 
communicated  by  Mr.  Beazeley  to  the  In¬ 
stitution  of  Civil  Engineers.  But  in 
neither  of  these  painstaking  compilations 
can  I  find  any  adequate  evidence  of  the 
alleged  power  of  fogs  to  deaden  sound. 

Indeed,  during  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Beazeley’s 
paper,  an  important  observation  in  an  op¬ 
posite  sense  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Doug¬ 
lass,  to  whose  ability  and  accuracy  as  an 
observer  I  am  able  to  bear  the  strongest 
testimony.  Mr.  Dougass  stated  that  he 
had  found  in  his  experience  but  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  traveling  of  sound  in  fog¬ 
gy  or  in  clear  weather.  He  had  distinctly 
heard  in  a  fog,  at  the  Smalls  rock  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  guns  fired  at  Milford 
Haven,  twenty-five  miles  away.  Mr. 

eazeley,  moreover,  has  heard  the  Lundy- 


Island  gun  “  at  Hartland  Point,”  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  during  dense  fog.  Mr.  Beaze¬ 
ley’s  conclusion,  indeed,  accurately  ex¬ 
presses  the  state  of  our  knowledge  when 
he  wrote.  In  winding  up  his  paper,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  “that  the  subject  appeared  to  be 
very  little  known,  and  that  the  more  it  was 
looked  into  the  more  apparent  became  the 
fact  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of 
fog  upon  sound  is  extremely  conflicting.” 
When,  therefore,  it  is  alleged,  as  it  is  so 
often  alleged,  that  the  power  of  fogs  to 
deaden  sound  is  well  known,  the  disjunc¬ 
tive  twt  is  to  be  inserted  before  the  pre¬ 
dicate. 

The  real  enemy  to  the  transmission  of 
sound  through  the  atmosphere  has,  I 
think,  been  clearly  revealed  by  the  fore¬ 
going  inquiry.  That  enemy  has  been 
proved  to  be  not  rain,  nor  hail,  nor  haze, 
nor  fog,  nor  snow — not  water,  in  fact,  in 
either  a  liquid  or  a  solid  form — but  water 
in  a  vaporous  form  mingled  with  air  so  as 
to  render  it  acoustically  turbid  and  floccu- 
lent.  This  acoustic  turbidity  often  occurs 
on  days  of  surprising  optical  transparency. 
Any  system  of  measures,  therefore,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  assumption  that  the  optical  and 
acoustic  transparency  of  the  atmosphere 
go  hand  in  hand  must  prove  delusive. 

There  is  but  one  solution  to  this  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  it  is  to  make  the  source  of  sound 
so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  endure  loss 
by  partial  reflection,  and  still  retain  a  suffi¬ 
cient  residue  for  transmission.  Of  all  the 
instruments  hitherto  examined  by  us,  the 
syren  comes  nearest  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  condition  ;  and  its  establishment  upon 
our  coasts  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove  an 
incalculable  boon  to  the  mariner. 


An  account  of  the  observations  made 
during  the  recent  fog  will  be  included  in 
the  paper  shortly  to  be  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society.  These  observations  add 
the  force  of  demonstration  to  others  re¬ 
corded  in  the  paper,  that  fogs  possess  no 
such  power  of  stifling  sound  as  that  hither¬ 
to  ascribed  to  them.  Indeed,  the  melting 
away  of  fog  on  December  13  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  acoustic  darkening  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  so  great  that,  at  a  point  midway 
between  the  eastern  end  of  the  Serpen¬ 
tine,  where  a  whistle  was  sounded,  and 
the  bridge,  the  sound  possessed  less  than 
one  fourth  of  the  intensity  which  it  pos¬ 
sessed  on  the  day  of  densest  fog. 
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“  Of  course  you  will  stay  on  Shameen  ?” 
said  a  friend  of  mine  one  day  in  Hong 
Kong,  as  we  discussed  my  journey  to 
Canton,  distant  about  a  day’s  voyage  by 
the  Pearl  River.  She  further  explained  to 
my  interrogation  that  Shameen  w'as  a  few 
acres  of  island  rock  ceded  to  the  British  by 
China  after  the  taking  of  Canton  ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  rest  of  the  city  is  ojien  to  for¬ 
eigners,  it  is  yet  considered  the  correct 
thing  to  live  on  Shameen,  which  is  as  far 
removed  from  any  converse  with  Canton 
as  St.  James’s  from  St.  Giles’s.  The  “of 
course”  in  the  sentence  quite  decided  me 
not  to  stop  on  Shameen.  I  wanted  to 
study  the  Cantonese,  and  not  the  Sha- 
meenese.  Thus  it  fell  out  one  evening 
at  sundown,  under  a  ruddy  after-glow, 
which  transformed  the  scene  to  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  tlie  last  tableau  in  some 
delusive  pantomime,  I  was  ushered  into 
my  Chinese  abode  at  Canton,  over  an 
arched  bridge,  which  I  attained  from 
some  outbuildings  or  structures — I  scarce¬ 
ly  know  what  name  to  give  them.  The 
bridge  spanned — or  rather  failed  at'  the 
last  extremity  to  span — a  creek  or  one  of 
the  fifty  branches  of  the  Pearl  River '  in 
which  Canton  is  situated.  Arrived  at 
my  side  of  the  bridge,  I  had  to  make  a 
good  spring  to  land  on  a  balcony  of  my 
house,  one  of  the  many  with  which  all 
Chinese  habitations  are  adorned. 

The  only  other  entrance  (except  for 
birds  or  fish)  were  some  very  shiny  steps 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  dwelling, 
submerged  at  high  tide  by  the  Pearl 
River.  Here  the  fish  swam  in,  and  were 
frequently  stranded.  They  were  “  mud 
fish,”  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  but  delicious 
eating.  The  birds  entered  through  the 
apertures  for  doors  and  window  frames,  for 
with  actual  doors  to  open  and  windows 
to  shut  the  Cantonese  dispense  them¬ 
selves.  They  place  a  large  screen  before 
the  doorway,which  gives  privacy  sufficient 
for  their  need.  The  window-sashes  are 
closed  either  by  a  sort  of  jalousie  or  thin 
matting.  They  do  not  surround  their 


domesticities  with  the  same  mystery  and 
secret  precautions  with  which  we  envelop 
these  proceedings  in  Europe.  Human  na¬ 
ture,  they  argue,  has  to  sleep,  and  here  is. 
the  mat  upon  which  it  stretches  itself. 
Why  conceal  it  ?  It  also  wants  to  eat, 
and  it  satisfies  its  appetite,  no  matter  how 
many  eyes  are  gazing.  Tell  a  Chinese 
cook  you  are  hungry,  and  he  will  immedi¬ 
ately  fetch  his  fire,  his  cooking  uten¬ 
sils,  his  provisions,  and  cook  under 
your  very  nose.  He  has  no  idea  of 
concealing  his  operations  in  some  far¬ 
away  back  regions,  yclept  kitchen.  He 
squats  down  anywhere,  makes  a  fire  on  or 
in  anything  ;  a  basin,  dish,  pan  or  pot — 
there  is  no  limit  to  his  invention.  He  will 
cook  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  or  in  the 
centre  of  his  guests  in  a  restaurant.  Upon 
one  occasion,  when  on  board  a  junk,  I 
observed  a  man  cooking  his  own  and  his 
neighbor’s  food  for  days  together  in  a 
tub,  and  an  earthenware  saucer  containing 
the  cliarcoal.  Wonderful  creatures  they 
are,  these  despised  Chinese,  with  a  deft¬ 
ness  of  finger  and  ingenuity  and  patience 
unsurpass^  by  any  nation  under  the  sun! 
To  return  to  the  bridge  of  the  willow 
pattern  architecture,  by  which,  as  I  have 
said,  1  entered  my  dwelling.  The  first 
thing  which  took  me  by  surprise  and  com¬ 
pletely  overwhelmed  my  senses  was  the 
variety  of  odors,  smells,  stenches,  scents 
which  assailed  me  in  the  various  cham¬ 
bers — no,  that  is  a  misnomer  ;  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  cham¬ 
ber  in  China.  Butdifferent  localities,  such 
as  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  my  do¬ 
micile,  were  all  characterised  by  different 
smells.  For  instance,  crossing  the  bridge 
and  the  veranda  contiguous,  I  was  fain 
to  shudder  under  an  effluvium  which  pen¬ 
etrated  my  whole  being  with  the  unmis¬ 
takable  essence  of  putrid  fish. 

Escaping  from  this  with  the  utmost  ce¬ 
lerity,  and  resolving  to  give  it  a  wide  lati¬ 
tude  for  the  future,  I  hurried  southward. 
Here  was  a  compartment  which  besides 
six  window  apertures,  three  door  ditto,  had 
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two  large  square  holes  in  the  ceiling,  which 
1  ascertained  were  for  admitting  a  ladder 
to  ascend  into  the  attic.  I  was  once  more 
permeated  with  a  delicious  sense  of  breath¬ 
ing  existence  in  an  atmosphere  redolent 
with  perfume  of  spices  wafted,  it  might,  be 
from  Araby  the  Blest.  So  it  seemed  to 
me,  after  the  nausea  of  the  bridge  apart¬ 
ment.  Here  1  pitched  my  tent,  or  to 
speak  more  literally,  my  blankets,  mats, 
pillow,  'wraps,  and  general  belongings ; 
and  here  presently  arrive<l  my  cook,  and 
commenced  operations  upon  a  young  pig 
which  he  was  about  to  roast  in  my  bed¬ 
room.  It  would  have  taken  a  long  time  to 
make  him  comprehend  my  objections,  but 
fortunately  I  had  a  factotum,  undertaking 
the  multifarious  duties  of  valet,  chamber¬ 
maid,  courier,  interpreter,  footman,  chair- 
bearer,  seamstress,  laundress.  Aa-Sing  was 
his  name,  and  he  was  the  most  valuable 
servant  I  ever  had  ;  and  only  for  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  his  tail,  which  would  have  caused 
continual  merriment  in  Europe,  but  which 
Chinese  have  an  insuperable  objection 
to  cut  off,  I  should  have  imported  him. 
Poor  Aa-Sing  !  his  only  fault  was,  as  a 
clear-starcher,  he  used  to  starch  my  stock¬ 
ings,  and  if  I  had  had  a  new  bonnet  he 
would  have  contrived  his  best  to  make  it 
look  exactly  like  the  old  one,  such  a  posi¬ 
tive  dislike  have  Chinese  for  any  change 
whatever.  If  you  like  a  feather  in  the  front 
of  your  hat,  they  say,  wear  it  there,  of 
course  ;  but  what  reason  can  you  have  for 
placing  it  at  the  back  next  month,  or  at  the 
side  the  following  year  ?  But  upon  other 
matters  apart  from  millinery  Aa-Sing  and 
myself  were  of  one  mind,  and  we  soon 
hoisted  the  cook  elsewhere  ;  for  here  was 
a  space  which  smelt  deliciously,  and  to 
have  this  perfume  commingled  even  with 
the  odor  of  roast  pig  seemed  a  pro¬ 
fanation,  The  cook  went  off  grumbling, 
and  whether  he  took  himself  on  to  the 
bridge  or  the  steps  I  was  not  interested  to 
know,  but  I  believe  he  burnt  the  pig  out 
of  spite.  The  front  of  my  house  over¬ 
hung  the  Pearl  River,  and  was  overshad¬ 
owed  by  an  immense  gnarled  tree,  whose 
roots  might  have  been  in  my  bedroom,  or 
parlor,  or  veranda,  for  aught  I  could  jdis- 
cover.  Although  I  studied  the  intricacy  for 
many  a  day,  I  never  found  out  from  where 
it  drew  its  sustenance.  It  burst  out  from 
the  walls  and  stones  in  all  directions, 
flourishing  green,  bright,  and  cheerful,  and 
useful  too,  for  I  often  caught  by  its 


branches  to  steer  myself  on  to  the  landing 
when  entering  my  house  from  the  river 
side,  which  I  usually  did.  It  was,  I  under¬ 
stood,  a  sacred  bb  tree  of  Buddha,  and  as 
there  was  a  temple  hard  by,  it  was  just 
possible  that  the  mother  root  had  her  dom¬ 
icile  of  origin  in  the  holy  precincts — such  a 
distance  do  these  trees  extend,  and  so  pe¬ 
culiar  are  they  for  growing  ostensibly  with¬ 
out  soil.  Through  its  leafy  shade  what  a 
wondrous  scene  was  presented  to  me  1  To 
a  i)erson  with  eager  susceptibilities  and 
keen,  observant  faculties,  the  first  entrance 
into  China  proper  is  enough  to  cause  tem¬ 
porary  aberration  of  mind.  All  the  senses 
are  suddenly  attacked  by  such  outrageous 
incongruities — novel  sensations  which  in 
his  philosophy  he  has  never  dreamed  of. 
He  is  induced  to  doubt  the  intelligence 
he  receives  through  them — to  believe  rath¬ 
er  that  he  is  dreaming,  champagnised,  mes¬ 
merised,  iilusionised  in  some  way. 

Having  already  seen  the  greater  portion 
of  the  earth’s  surface,  I  was  yet  taken 
quite  aback  by  the  startling  contrasts  and 
marked  differences.  Still  more  wonderful 
must  appear  these  singular  features  to  one 
accustomed  to  a  narrow  margin  of  men  and 
things.  The  very  mountains  and  hills  on 
the  Pearl  River  stood  out  in  such  unwont¬ 
ed  outline  that  I  had  constantly  to  place  my 
fingers  on  my  eyes  to  give  them  the  chance 
of  correcting  any  optical  delusion  they 
might  have  made.  Moreover,  the  olfacto¬ 
ry  nerves  are  constantly  on  the  inquirendo. 
Pish  1  faugh  1  What  on  earth  is  that  ? 
Surely  nothing  on  this  planet  ever  'smelt 
so  badly  1  Cologne,  with  its  thirty-six 
different  stenches,  is  a  bower  of  roses  as 
compared  with  Canton.  Yet  more  dire 
perplexities  await  the  auricular  organs. 
They  are  so  barbarously  tested,  that  they 
come  to  the  point  of  doubting  their  own 
sanity,  so  terrible  are  the  discordant  sounds 
which  clash  and  jangle  on  the  tympanum. 
The  Chinese  talking  is  a  series  of  hard 
sounds,  jerks,  digs,  and  snaps.  The  sneez¬ 
ed  aspirates  S,  T,  Z  make  one’s  flesh  creep 
Quarrelling  is  indescribably  overpowering, 
and  makes  one’s  blood — though  no  coward 
— curdle  to  water,  so  ferociously  bitter  are 
the  shrill  sounds  emitted.  Yet  still  there 
is  a  more  terrible  ordeal  to  come — Chinese 
music.  It  is  simply  odious  and  revolting 
to  every  feeling  of  harmony,  melody,  sym¬ 
pathetic  cadence,  or  dulcet  sound  of  any 
description  suggested  by  musical  nature. 
It  is  nasal,  screeching,  yowling,  mee-maw- 
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ing,  wailing — every  sound  excruciating  to 
ears  refined.  Two  tom  cats  encountering 
on  a  midnight  prowl,  are  faint  though 
truthful  illustrations  of  that  fearful  rending 
of  the  air.  Add  to  that  an  enraged  tur¬ 
key-cock  viewingred,  an  indignant  gander, 
two  pea-fowls,  and  a  bewildered  donkey, 
doubtful  about  most  things  in  life  and  his 
next  supper  especially,  and  you  will  have 
the  chromatic  scale  of  Chinese  music. 
Whether  Chinese  are  endowed  by  Provi¬ 
dence  with  sonorous  bass  voices,  sympa¬ 
thetic  baritones,  or  thrilliiTg  sensational 
tenors,  I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  any 
thing  but  falsetto,  and  that  of  the  most 
agonizing  quality — more  or  less  husky, 
more  or  less  shrill. 

Having  once  obtained  a  pud-i-tfrre  in 
Canton,  I  was  enabled  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  British  merchants  and  residents  to 
be  introduced  to  some  of  the  high  manda¬ 
rins  and  chief  families  of  the  city.  And 
once  received  insule  the  mansion,  I  had  to 
trust  to  my  own  audacity  and  savoir-faire 
for  my  introduction  to  the  ladies  of 
the  establishment,  as  it  was  not  etiquette 
to  admit  gentlemen  within  their  pre¬ 
cincts.  Having  become  familiar  w’ith 
Eastern  manners  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  I  did 
not  exi>erience  the  insuperable  embarrass¬ 
ment  which  I  might  have  done  if  fresh 
from  Europe.  Sometimes  in  these  adven¬ 
tures  it  w'as  no  easy  matter,  I  may  say,  to 
unearth  the  ladies — so  many  dark  passages, 
closets,  chapels,  fish-ponds,  bridges,  corri¬ 
dors  of  flower-pots.  I  was  often  fain  to 
attach  myself  to  some  feminine  servant  or 
child,  to  be  conveyed  to  where  the  head  wife 
held  her  court — usually  a  large  hall  or  ve¬ 
randa,  unless  she  chanced  to  be  asleep  in  a 
cupboard.  Once  in  the  presence  of  the  man¬ 
darin’s  wife,  I  was  received  with  the  polite¬ 
ness  of  a  well-bred  gentlewoman,  placed 
on  the  seat  of  honor,  which  resembles 
an  English  sideboard  with  the  legs  cut 
short,  and  peculiarly  uncomfortable  to  sit 
upon,  and  immediately  entertained  with  tea 
and  sweetmeats.  There  was  no  awkward 
surprise  or  embarrassment  evinced  at  my 
unexpected  visit.  If  I  had  dropped  from 
the  moon,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same ; 
they  w'ould  have  received  me  with  the  same 
placidity.  1  was  a  stranger  and  a  guest, 
and  therefore  must  receive  hospitality,  arid 
although  never  coolly  reserved  or  distant, 
we  always  ended  by  becoming  quite  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  I  noticed  that  however 
quietly  1  chanced  to  get  into  the  ladies’ 


apartments,  the  event  flew  like  lightning, 
or  probably  telegraphic  fingers,  through 
the  whole  feminine  household,  and  every 
aperture  through  which  I  was  visible  was 
speedily  crowded  with  dark  unwinking 
eyes.  But  though  they  were  dying  of  cu¬ 
riosity,  the  ladies  receiving  me  expressed 
nothing  of  it.  There  was  no  hurry  or 
flurry  to  get  up  a  “  company  style no 
attempt  to  stow  ugly  articles  out  of  the 
way,  and  to  look  as  though  such  dainty 
eyes  had  never  dwelt  upon  aught  tha*-  was 
coarse  or  vulgar.  Chinese  have  not  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  point  of  civilisation  which  en¬ 
genders  “  company  manners.”  A  strange 
mysterious  creature  I  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  them,  coming  suddenly  amongst 
them  with  my  sagou  conplexion,  outland¬ 
ish,  absurdly  complicated  European  dress, 
all  ends  and  bows  and  fringes,  and  buttons 
and  hooks  and  strings.  When  we  became 
more  familiar  and  I  exhibited  my  finery 
for  their  special  delectation,  their  amaze¬ 
ment  knew  no  bounds.  None  of  them  had 
ever  seen  a  European  lady  de  pris  be¬ 
fore.  They  could  not  understand  what 
was  the  use  of  ends  which  were  not  to  be 
tied  and  buttons  which  were  not  to  button. 
The  sham  amused  them  immensely.  But 
what  shocked  them  was  the  waist  and  de¬ 
finition  of  the  figure  conse<}uent  u|X)n  en¬ 
circling  it.  They  consider  this  custom  of 
ours  as  outraging  both  mu<lesty  and  health, 
and  were  as  much  scandalised  at  my  waist¬ 
band  as  an  assembly  of  British  matrons 
would  be  at  the  little  shoe  which  holds  in 
unnatural  bonds  the  distorted  Chinese  foot. 
By  a  little  ruse  I  got  the  better  of  them, 
for  Chinese  are  very  much  smaller  women 
than  Europeans,  five  feet  being  more 
than  the  average  height ;  consequently  I 
fastened  my  ceinture  easily  round  any  of 
them,  except  one  pudgy  old  lady,  who 
puffed  and  gasjied,  and  declared  she  was 
being  suffocated  whilst  we  tugged  at  the 
clasp.*  The  variety  and  shape  of  my 
garments  were  a  source  of  marvel  to  them, 
and  the  number  a  matter  of  contempt  (yet 
I  had  only  thirty-five,  the  smallest  num¬ 
ber  a  lady  can  appear  dressed  in).  My 
jewelry  they  invariably  pronounced  bad 
gold !  for  the  Chinese  use  the  pure  ore, 
without  alloy,  and  their  ornaments  have 

•  Upon  my  return  to  civilisation  I  found  the 
fashions  had  returned  to  the  premier  empire^ 
and  the  figure  not  tightened,  but  rather  the  re 
verse 
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that  tender  beautiful  color  known  as  “  vir¬ 
gin  gold.” 

Nevertheless  they  had  all  the  “  woman’s 
fancy”  for  “  trying  on,"  and  it  was  a  curi¬ 
ous  spectacle  to  behold  a  score  of  Chinese 
women  each  sporting  some  article  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  attire,  laughing  and  enjoying  the 
fun  equally  with  the  children,  of  whom 
there  was  always  a  large  gathering.  T’he 
great  dearth  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  young 
ladies,  such  as  would  be  most  prominent 
in  a  European  household.  Here  they 
were  either  little  girls  or  decidedly  mar¬ 
ried-looking  women,  appearing  much  older 
than  they  were.  In  fact,  one  rarely  sees  girls 
in  Cliina,  unle^  it  be  the  sailor  girls.  T'hey 
marry  so  young,  that  they  appear  to  spring 
from  childhood  to  maturity  without  any 
intermediate  stage  of  girlhood.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  “  blushing  fifteen”  or  “  sweet 
seventeen,”  no  dreamy,  romantic  years  of 
love  and  poetry,  no  flirtations,  no  balls,  no 
])icnics,  no  billets-doux — no  nothing,  in  fine. 
'I'he  child  has  not  ceased  to  play  with  her 
doll  before  she  has  a  baby  to  dandle,  and 
surely  then  her  trouble  begins  !  I  never 
could  find  out  precisely  what  was  the  great 
joy  of  a  Cliinese  woman’s  life  ;  but  I  think 
it  must  be  “  dressing  lier  hair.”  This  is 
done  with  an  elaborate  artistic  science  cu¬ 
rious  to  see.  This  hair-dressing  is  the  wo¬ 
man’s  accomplishment ;  a  man  would  be 
considered  quite  out  of  place — and  I  think 
they  are  right.  Their  hair  is  invariably 
black,  and  very  long.  It  is  drawn  back 
tightly  from  the  face,  and  stiffened  with  a 
gum  made  from  a  certain  kind  of  wood. 
It  is  piled  up  in  a  wonderful  pyramid  of 
bows,  loops,  wings,  twists,  leaves,  flowers, 
rolls,  all  so  stiff  that  they  stand  alone  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  pads,  roulets,  puffs,  or  hair¬ 
pins.  Not  a  single  hair  is  astray,  the  whole 
highly  polished,  or,  I  should  say,  veneered, 
which  keeps  it  smooth  for  nearly  a  week, 
when  the  fabric  is  taken  down  and  remo¬ 
delled.  “  How  do  they  sleep  ?”  asks  a 
curious  reader,  I  reply,  Quaker  fashion, 

“  How  did  our  great-grandmothers  sleep 
when  they  wore  those  immense  busbies  on 
their  heads  ?”  I  presume  they  had  a  i)il- 
low  made  on  purpose.  'Fhe  Chinese  ladies 
have  a  small  leather  pillow,  which  fits  un¬ 
derneath  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  keeps 
the  head  in  a  settled  p>osition.  Others* 
have  a  case  or  box,  in  which  they  put  the 
whole  head  comfortably,  and  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  coiffure  from  being  disordered.  It 
is,  par  excellence,  the  most  intricate  struc¬ 


ture  that  could  be  made  with  hair,  and 
when  adorned  with  real  flowers  and  gems 
is  both  an  elegant  and  imposing  head-dress 
— when  badly  arranged,  is  stiff  and  un¬ 
gainly.  I  underwent  the  process  of  stiff¬ 
ening,  combing,  plastering,  and  building 
up  more  than  once,  for  the  gratification 
of  my  lady  friends.  When  completed, 
my  head  looked  like  a  bundle  of  shavings 
which  evinced  a  remarkably  pertinacious 
dislike  to  stick  up  ;  and  such  an  unadmir- 
able  color  did  it  assume  under  the  varnish 
that  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  dye  it 
black.  On  the  other  hand,  my  drawing 
and  writing  were  highly  appreciated,  as 
these  are  men’s  accomplishments.  Few 
women  are  taught  to  read  or  write,  where¬ 
as  nearly  every  boy  is  instructed  by  the 
monks  in  reading  and  handling  the  paint¬ 
brush,  with  which  they  form  their  caligra- 
phy.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  this  so- 
called  benighted  country  that  even  the 
coolie  chair-bearers  could  read,  while  at 
at  home  few  cabmen  were  so  advanced. 
This  education  is  insisted  upon  by  govern¬ 
ment,  merely  for  the  purposes  of  their 
trade,  and  not  for  any  abstract  idea  of  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge.  If  a  boy  displays 
quickness  at  his  books,  he  does  not  necessa¬ 
rily  aspire  to  become  a  clerk  instead  of  a 
coolie,  as  in  Europe,  which  in  the  sequel 
would  leave  the  world  without  manual 
workers  at  all.  For  it  is  simpler  for  a  boy 
to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
than  a  good  tratlc,  and  by  the  time  the 
whole  of  the  working  population  is  educa¬ 
ted  we  shall  find  ourselves,  like  the  .Amer¬ 
icans,  obliged  to  import  laborers  annually 
— but  from  where  ?  Ireland  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  laborers  for  ever,  nor  Germany  either, 
and  it  would  be  curious  to  see  in  fifty  years 
hence,  Chinese  coolies  in  England. 

'J'here  were  no  spinsters  in  China  except 
the  nuns,  who  dedicated  their  virginity  to 
Buddha.  These  ladies  shave  their  heads 
like  the  Buddhist  priests,  and  thus  deprive 
themselves  of  the  only  sign  of  gender — the 
hair  dressed  d  la  teapot.  I  paid  them  a 
visit  in  an  old  tumble-down  convent  more 
intricate  of  navigation  than  even  the  man¬ 
darins’  labyrinth-like  palaces.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  into  this  nunnery  a  gentleman 
friend  had  the  entrde.  I  also  noticed  that 
the  nuns  had  male  servants,  as  in  every 
establishment  in  China,  even  European. 
For  although  one  may  obtain  a  woman  to 
nurse  a  baby,  or  even  under  pretence  of 
tending  a  lady,  get  a  woman  to  squat  on 
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the  floor  of  a  sick  room,  it  is  very  rarely  foundations  of  the  house  and  under- 
you  can  induce  them  to  do  any  work  ground  passages.  There  were  a  number 
whatever.  A  nurse  employed  by  a  friend  of  girls  of  various  ages,  all  with  the  shaven 
of  mine  refused  to  carry  the  baby  out  of  head,  all  being  trained  for  this  religious 
doors  or  roll  it  in  the  perambulator,  and  a  life.  One,  quite  a  little  toddler,  a  very 
coolie  had  to  be  engaged  for  the  purpose,  baby,  a  miniature  abbess,  very  droll  to  look 
The  great  business  of  the  nuns  is  to  do  the  upon,  but  of  whom  they  all  seemed  very 
])raying  for  the  female  portion  of  sinners,  fond.  I  too  was  obliged  to  indulge  the 
They  visit  the  sick,  and  perform  ceremonies  little  one  by  giving  her  some  small  coin, 
over  them  which  are  considered  alike  ben-  though  I  had  scrupulous  doubts  that  they 
eficial  for  this  world  and  the  next — a  sort  would  be  employed  to  mend  or  fasten 
of  Buddhist  “  extreme  unction.”  These  Buddha’s  head  again.  Wandering  through 
women  are  reared  and  brought  up  for  the  those  ruined  courtyards,  temples,  corridors, 
priesthood,  like  the  vestal  virgins  of  the  gardens,  to  note  the  strange,  stagnant  life 
Romans.  of  these  nuns,  I  fell  into  a  reverie  which 

This  being  the  case,  I  could  not  ac-  carried  me  back  to  a  similar  convent  in 
count  for  their  singular  ugliness.  Perhaps  Italy,  where  the  nuns  were  as  gnarled, 
it  was  the  shaven  head  which  made  them  meiulicant,  and  bald  (though  not  uncover- 
so  unprepossessing,  and  which  conveyed  ed,  for  they  belonged  to  the  middle  ages) ; 
the  impression,  in  spite  of  my  knowledge  farther  still  my  vision  seemed  to  travel,  and 
to  the  contrary,  that  they  were  lunatics,  behold  two  strange  bhack  figures,  with 
However,  they  received  me  with  the  same  coal-scuttle  bonnets,  trudging  along  the 
gracious  civility  as  their  handsome  lay  sis-  populous  streets  of  London,  pointed  at  and 
ters,  and  indulged  in  a  thorough  feast  of  jeered  by  rude  boys  as  they  p>assed  from 
curiosity  over  me.  Nothing  escaped  them  door  to  door  soliciting  alms.  The  whole 
until  they  got  hold  of  my  purse,  when  they  scheme  of  religious  institutions  becatne 
forthwith  began  to  beg  as  hard  for  money  connected  as  one.  The  same  principle 
as  many  religious  Christian  dames  I  wot  had  develoj)ed  the  Buddhist  abbess  four 
of.  “  We  are  so  poor,”  argued  the  abbess,  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  Italian 
a  little  old  woman,  crookeil,  gnarled,  and  monastery  as  long  after,  and  the  English 
round-headed  like  a  knobstick  ;  “  and  we  “  sister  of  mercy”  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
can  not  go  out  to  beg  like  the  monks,  who  tury — nature  repeating  herself  over  and 
get  so  much.  Look  at  our  best  image  of  over  again,  only  under  different  names. 
Buddha,”  she  cried,  dragging  aside  a  bat-  Yet  if  the  modern  ritualist  sister  could  see 
tered  curtain,  “  witli  his  head  knocked  herself  on  the  same  level  with  the  sister  of 
off" !”  China,  -she  would  be  utterly  shocked  at 

There  he  was,  surely  enough,  holding  the  bald  pate,  whilst  the  ancient  Asiatic 
his  head  on  his  lap.  “  Put  it  on  again,”  votary  would  be  appalled  by  the  coal-scut- 
I  suggested,  my  organ  of  order  being  of-  tie  bonnet.  T'hus  we  make  fierce  wars  for 
fend^.  the  length  or  depth  of  a  garment,  and 

“  It  will  not  stick  on,”  said  the  old  shed  human  blood  for  the  color  of  a  vest- 
abbess  piteously,  yet  making  the  attempt,  ment  or  the  placing  of  a  candlestick! 
when  the  head  niddle-noddled  in  a  grotes-  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  these 
que  fashion.  “  Why  will  you  not  give  Chinese  vestals,  in  common  with  their 
enough  to  buy  a  new  one?  It  was  your  European  sisters,  are  not  free  from  the 
own  infidel  cannon-balls,  when  the  Fan  shafts  of  malice  and  scandal.  Very 
Kwie  shelled  our  city,  that  carried  off  the  naughty  stories  are  told  of  them.  Poor 
head  of  our  richest  and  most  beautiful  things !  I  could  not  help  feeling  compas- 
Buddha  !  Ah  !  that  was  a  dreadful  time  !  sion  for  them,  and  half  regretted  that  I 
You  ought  to  give  us  money  to  compen-  did  not  assist  them  to  a  new  Buddha, 
sate  us.”  And  the  poor  old  lady  clasped  For  what  other  joy  could  they  have  in 
her  hands  and  her  long  nails  rattleil  like  life,  since  they  had  no  hair  to  dress  ?  It 
quills.  may  be  deemed  a  direct  flying  in  the  face 

In  truth  the  convent,  besides  its  own  *  of  Providence  to  cut  off  a  woman’s  hair, 
natural  dilapidation,  bore  marks  of  having  thus  depriving  her  of  one  of  the  greatest 
stood  the  brunt  Of  the  shelling.  I  asked  pleasures  she  has  in  life.  Look  at  the  in- 
how  they  had  managed  during  the  firing  ?  tense  satisfaction  of  the  Indian  woman  as 
She  told  me  they  had  crept  into  the  she  squats  luxuriously,  combing  and  twist- 
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ing  her  raven  locks.  Look  at  the  northern 
l)easant  girl  as  she  shakes  her  golden  wavy 
curls  to  the  breeze,  and  sets  a  thousand 
sparks  of  sunlight  scintillating  round  her 
head.  Look  at  any  girl  sitting  before  her 
mirror  twining  her  glossy  ringlets,  as  they 
whisper  all  sorts  of  tender  things  to  her 
finger  ends.  Chignons  are  a  diabolical 
invention  to  deprive  a  woman  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  pleasure  Providence  has  bestowed  upon 
her  in  arranging  her  own  hair.  P'or  it 
stands  to  reason  that  we  are  none  of  us 
charitable  enough  to  take  the  same  plea¬ 
sure  in  dressing  our  neighbor’s  hair,  trans¬ 
planted  upon  our  own  heads.  Acting 
upon  the  widest  hypothesis,  all  nuns  from 
time  immemorial,  whose  duty  is  to  lead  a 
life  of  mortification,  begin  by  shaving  their 
heads.  No  doubt,  therefore,  the  image  of 
the  great  Buddha  was  the  sweet  idol  of 
the  poor  Buddhist  nuns.  I  remember 
long  ago  an  old  Christian  nun,  who  was  a 
sort  of  petite-mire  to  me,  and  of  whom  I 
was  very  fond  in  my  infancy,  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  whose  harmless,  innocent  life  was 
the  dressing  and  decorating  of  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  in  a  little  chapel  she  was  de¬ 
puted  to  attend  to.  She  was  as  avaricious 
for  flowers,  or  lace,  or  jewels,  as  any  belle 
of  the  season.  She  took  as  much  care  of 
the  Virgin’s  satins  and  velvets,  mantles 
and  skirts,  as  though  she  had  been  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  robes  to  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
the  best  dressed  lady  of  our  day.  She 
would  heg  for  a  new  diadem  or  ceinture 
with  the  same  avidity  that  the  Buddhist 
abbess  prayed  for  a  new  head  to  her  Bud¬ 
dha,  and  was  quite  envious  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  silver  candlesticks  upon  other  altars. 
She  was  a  little  crooked-backed  old  wo¬ 
man,  but  she  had  a  tender  Jieart  and  great 
taste  in  decorating,  and  rather  piqued  her¬ 
self  upon  it.  “  Though  others  might  be 
richer,”  she  would  say,  hers  was  the  most 
tasteful  Virgin.  Thus  a  woman  deprived 
of  the  natural  objects  of  affection  finds  an 
object  of  interest  in  the  representation  of 
an  ideal,  and  I  verily  believe  that  the  poor 
old,  bald,  gnarled  abbess  at  Canton  had 
her  heart  broken  when  that  gold  and  ver¬ 
milion  streaked  Buddha’s  head  was  shot 
off. 

Some  Chinese  compensate  themselves 
for  shaving  the  head  by  allowing  their 
nails  to  grow  to  a  terrible  length.  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  Aa-Sing  was  carefully  preserving 
one,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  on  his 
little  finger,  which  did  not  need  to  be 


brought  into  play  in  his  daily  occupation. 
He  seemed  quite  flattered  that  I  had  ob¬ 
served  what  he  considered  a  personal 
charm.  He  was  emboldened  to  place  a 
little  confidence  in  me,  and  asked  with 
considerable  modesty  if  I  would  advance 
him  a  few  dollars  over  and  above  what  he 
was  entitled  to  draw  of  his  wages — that  it 
would  be  a  great  favor,  and  he  should  do 
his  best  to  satisfy  me,  as  he  hoped  he  had 
done  hitherto.  The  fact  was,  he  wished 
to  take  a  wife,  and  the  money  was  to 
make  up  her  dower  which  he  had  to  pay 
to  her  parent. 

“  Why,  I  thought  you  told  me  you  were 
married,  Aa-Sing!”  I  replied  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  “  and  that  your  wife  lived  at  Chan- 
Lon  ?” 

“That  is  so,”  he  answered  simply; 
“  but  I  have  qow  an  opportunity  of  getting 
one  exceedingly  cheap,  and  such  a  good 
chance  might  never  occur  again.  Only 
forty  dollars,  madam,  and  she  is  everything 
that  could  be  desired.” 

“  But,  Aa-Sing,”  I  argued,  “  you  do  not 
want  a  wife  just  now  ;  you  will  soon  return 
to  your  home  again.” 

He  reiterated  the  temptation  of  extreme 
cheapness,  like  a  woman  who  sees  a  great 
bargain  she  does  not  require  :  “  She  is  so 
cheap  !  so  cheap !” 

“  What  will  your  first  wife  say  ?”  I  per¬ 
sisted. 

“  Hah-yah  !”  he  exclaimed,  seizing  upon 
this  faint  objection  with  avidity,  and  de¬ 
molishing  it  at  once,  “she  will  say  it  is 
very  cheap !” 

1  gave  up  the  question  and  let  him  have 
the  money. 

He  contrived  to  get  married,  during 
some  leisure  moment  of  my  service,  with¬ 
out  inconveniencing  me  at  all.  I  saw  his 
bright  little  wife  soon  after,  in  spick  and 
span  new  unmentionables  and  shirt,  as 
blue  as  blue  could  be  or  as  indigo  could 
make  them,  and  I  confess  that  I  had  to 
come  round  to  Aa-Sing’s  opinion  that  she 
was  decidedly  cheap  and  that  he  had  got 
a  bargain.  Aa-Sing,  in  spite  of  the  double 
encumbrance,  remained  as  invaluable  as 
ever,  and  confirmed  my  opinion  that 
Chinese,  when  well  trained,  make  the  best 
servants  I  know.  They  have  necessarily 
to  be  taught,  and  shown  every  act  of 
European  service,  and  that  with  great  care 
and  precision.  Any  mistake  made  will  as¬ 
suredly  be  repleated  to  the  end  of  the  chap>- 
ter.  For  instance,  if  white  wine  were  ac- 
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cidentally  put  into  a  claret-jug,  you  would 
certainly  get  your  sherry  in  a  claret-jug  for 
the  future.  My  host  one  day,  from  lazi¬ 
ness,  put  brandy  into  a  sherry  decanter. 
It  was  fatal  from  that  time  forward.  We 
regularly  had  brandy  served  after  soup,  in 
spite  of  grimaces,  exclamations,  and  invec¬ 
tives  of  all  kinds.  Under  my  front  veran¬ 
da,  as  I  have  mentioned,  ran  the  Pearl 
River,  now  floating  my  boat  high  enough 
for  me  to  avoid  the  treacherous  glutinous 
steps,  anon  ebbing,  and  leaving  me  a 
dainty  draught  of  mollusca.  This  river  is 
a  study  of  human  life  unparalleled  in 
Europe.  Its  numerous  branches  and 
creeks  encircle  and  intersect  Canton ; 
meeting,  dividing,  spreading,  like  a  lady’s 
crochet  pattern,  each  slip  of  water  floating 
its  quantum  of  boats  of  every  description, 
from  the  warlike  junk  bristling  with  cannon, 
to  a  diminutive  cockle-shell,  where  a  mere 
baby  paddled  its  own  canoe.  Chinese 
children  are  both  waterproof  and  drown¬ 
ing-proof;  I  therefore  disbelieve  the  libel 
that  so  much  infanticide  is  committed  by 
casting  babies  into  the  rivers,  persuaded  as 
I  am  that  at  no  age  would  a  Chinese 
infant  consent  to  drown.  Thousands  of 
sampans  are  plying  their  oars  or  lying  to, 
the  homes  of  large  families  who  pass  their 
whole  lives  on  that  slender  plank.  The 
water  baby  opens  its  eyes  upon  the  sam¬ 
pan,  passes  its  watery  youth  there,  is 
damply  married  there,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  goes  from  thence  to  a  watery  grave. 
Half  a  million  of  people  are  estimated  to 
live  upon  the  water  in  Canton  alone ;  and 
there  is  in  China  and  Cochin  China  what 
may  be  termed  a  water  p>opulation,  who 
live  exclusively  upon  the  rivers,  even 
though  their  boats  never  stir  from  the  same 
spot.  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  a  Chinese  land-sick,  as  in  contrast  to 
our  sea-sickness.  These  people  rarely  go 
ashore.  Their  occupation  is  on  the  water, 
their  shops  are  floating.  They  earn  their 
living  as  conveyances  for  men  and  ma¬ 
terial,  like  the  Venetian  gondolas,  which 
they  most  resemble  in  construction  though 
not  in  color,  and  are  often  sculled  in  the 
same  manner.  They  are  inhabited,  like  a 
dwelling,  frequently,  by  two  or  three  gene¬ 
rations.  The  family  sleep  under  the  awn¬ 
ing  and  in  the  hold,  thus  forming  a  two- 
story  house.  If  any  member  goes  on 
shore  it  is  the  man  ;  he  may  be  a  coolie,  a 
water  carrier,  a  fish  vendor;  or  keep  a 
small  shop ;  whilst  his  wife,  mother, 


grandmother,  children,  man  the  boat.  I 
have  seen  mere  babies  steer  like  any  cox¬ 
swain.  'I'here  are  to  be  seen  the  pretty 
sailor  girls  special  to  China.  They  are 
bright,  saucy,  robust-looking  lasses ;  their 
black  glossy  hair  cut  short  across  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  tied  up  in  a  knot  or  plait  be¬ 
hind.  They  wear  neither  shoes  nor  stock¬ 
ings,  and  their  pretty  little  feet  and  ankles 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  objects  in  Canton.  They  not  only 
rowed,  and  sculled,  and  steered  on  that 
complicated  mesh  of  craft,  but  managed 
their  boats  upon  the  wider  portions  of  the 
river  with  the  same  agility  as  a  man. 
This  is  one  of  the  specialties  and  remark¬ 
able  features  of  Canton,  and  of  what,  for 
lack  of  a  l)etter  word,  I  must  term  the 
“  upside-downness”  of  Chinese  life.  You 
find  the  men  employed  as  chambermaids, 
laundresses,  seamstresses,  embroideresses ; 
whilst  the  women  are  sailors  and  boatmen. 
And  thus  it  is  throughout ;  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  any  thing  which  they  do  not  do  the  re¬ 
verse  of  us.  In  salutation  the  Chinese 
shakes  his  own  hand  instead  of  his  visi¬ 
tor’s.  In  paying  respect  he  puts  his  hat 
on,  instead  of  taking  it  off.  The  very 
houses  seem  inside  out.  Wherever  we  be¬ 
gin  at  the  top,  they  commence  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Their  signboards  are  perpendicular 
instead  of  horizontal.  Their  ideas  are 
also  very  much  upon  the  same  reverse 
scale.  What  is  felony  in  Europe — plurali¬ 
ty  of  wives — is  highly  proper  in  China,  in 
fact  a  mark  of  distinction  ;  and  concubin¬ 
age  no  more  a  sin  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Solomon.  In  fact,  in  households 
where  I  visited,  I  could  not  find  out  that 
it  imjdied  any  disgrace.  These  women 
probably  belonged  to  a  lower  class,  at 
least,  than  the  first  wife,  who  is  always  of 
suitable  rank.  I'he  only  dift'erence  was, 
that  she  had  not  been  carried  home  in 
state  by  her  husband’s  relatives,  which  is 
the  only  marriage  ceremony ;  and  possi¬ 
bly  he  had  got  her  without  dower,  she  not 
having  near  relatives  to  exact  it.  But  she 
eats  the  same,  and  her  children  share  the 
benefits  with  the  rest.  She  would  not 
have  as  much  authority  as  the  upper 
wives,  but  her  position  had  no  opprobrium 
or  degradation  attached  to  it.  Suicide 
also  is  reckoned  perfectly  honorable  and 
justifiable  if  circumstances  seem  to  de¬ 
mand  it.  Cross  roads  or  refusal  to  bury 
would  be  deemed  absurdities  in  China. 
Thus,  it  is  night  in  one  land,  it  is  day  in 
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another,  and  what  is  crime  in  one  hemi¬ 
sphere  is  virtue  in  another.  Our  world  is 
a  queer  place  turned  topsyturvy. 

To  return  to  the  wonderful  river  and 
the  boats.  They  seem  of  endless  variety  ; 
some,  all  covered,  making  a  sort  of  travel¬ 
ing  hotel,  like  the  Dutch  trekschuUen^  or 
Egyptian  Nile  boats.  They  are  the  rail¬ 
road  cars  of  the  country,  like  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pacific  line.  You  are  boarded,  lodged, 
traveled,  for  so  much  per  diem.  They 
are  generally  manned  by  twenty  or  forty 
rowers,  or  polers,  for  many  of  the  rivers 
are  so  shallow  that  poling  and  even  push¬ 
ing  become  necessary.  The  passengers 
are  jammed  in  together  like  sardines  (oil 
not  excepted),  unless  there  chances  to  be 
a  mandarin  on  board,  when  he  would  in¬ 
variably  monopolize  the  boat  with  his 
wives  and  his  retinue.  Some  of  these 
boats  are  stationary,  and  serve  the  pur- 
|)Oses  of  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.  There 
are  also  boats  painted  and  decorated  in 
the  most  gorgeous  style,  and  tastefully 
adorned  with  flowers;  whence  they  are 
called  “  flower  boats,”  literally  a  floating 
garden.  They  have,  in  fact,  the  same  re¬ 
putation  as  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris, 
or  Vauxhall  in  London.  There  is  also  an 
amount  of  feasting  done,  and  at  night  they 
are  brilliantly  illuminated  with  a  myriad  of 
tiny  Chinese  lanterns,  which  give  them  a 
fairy-like  effect.  Issuing  from  them  may 
be  heard  the  sounds  of  revelry,  of  laughter, 
and  the  shrill  falsetto  whine  called  music, 
far  into  the  early  hours  of  morning.  The 
Chinese  enjoy  themselves  by  night.  All 
their  feasts  and  festivals  are  kept  through 
the  night,  generally  by  moonlight;  and 
although,  when  poor,  he  exists  on  a  far- 
thing’s-worth  of  rice  a  day,  yet  when 
riches  accumulate  he  becomes  the  most 
luxurious  of  sybarites,  indulges  freely  in 
the  most  recherche  delicacies  of  the  table, 
like  any  Roman  voluptuary  becomes  cor¬ 
pulent  and  phlegmatic. 

Invited  to  a  grand  Chinese  dinner,  the 
hour  named  was  11  a.m.  and  the  locale  a 
boat.  Having  heard  much  of  the  obnox¬ 
ious  stuff  I  should  have  to  eat,  and  been 
duly  cautioned  that  I  should  be  ill  for  at 
least  a  week  afterwards,  I  intimated  to  a 
medical  friend  that  I  was  about  to  “  dine 
d  la  Chinoise"  and  should  probably  re¬ 
quire  his  services  that  evening.  He  gave 
me  the  prescription,  “  Take  a  very  little  of 
each  dish,  and  take  a  very  long  time 
about  it."  Of  the  latter  I  had  no  choice. 


for  we  began  at  eleven  and  did  not  con¬ 
clude  until  half-past  five.  I  felt  a  little 
squeamish,  but  was  not  actually  sick,  and 
the  doctor  said  I  had  the  digestion  of  a 
horse. 

To  enumerate  the  dishes  we  ate  and 
the  prices  paid  for  them  would  seem  fa¬ 
bulous.  We  commenced  with  tea  and 
finished  with  soup.  Some  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  dishes  were  shark's  fin ;  birds’  nests 
brought  from  Borneo  (costing  nearly  a 
guinea  a  mouthful) ;  fricassee  of  poodle,  a 
little  dog  rather  like  a  pig,  except  for  its 
head ;  the  fish  of  the  kouk  shell,  an  elastic 
substance  like  paxwax  or  india-rubber, 
which  you  might  masticate,  but  could  not 
possibly  mash ;  peacock’s  liver,  very  fine 
and  recherche ;  putrid  eggs,  nevertheless 
very  good;  rice,  of  course;  salted  shrimps; 
baked  almonds;  cabbage  in  a  variety  of 
forms;  green  ginger;  stewed  fungi;  fresh 
fish  of  a  dozen  kinds;  onions  cui  libitum; 
salt  duck,  cured  like  ham,  and  pi^  in  every 
form,  roast,  boiled,  fried;  Fouchow  ham, 
which  seemed  to  me  equal  to  Wiltshire. 
In  fact,  the  Chinese  excel  in  pork,  but 
Europeans  will  rarely  touch  it,  under  the 
superstition  that  the  pigs  are  fed  on  babies. 
Of  course  a  pig  will  eat  a  baby,  if  it  finds 
one,  as  it  will  devour  a  rattlesnake,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  us  eating  American 
bacon,  where  the  pigs  run  wild  in  the 
wood,  and  feed,  from  choice,  upon  any  ver¬ 
min  they  can  find.  When  in  the  Southern 
States  I  got  two  magnificent  rattlesnakes, 
and  my  pigs  ate  them  botb.  That  did 
not  prevent  the  pigs  being  eaten  in  their 
turn;  and  I  think  I  would  as  soon  eat 
transmutation  of  baby  flesh  as  of  rattle¬ 
snake,  especially  the  rattle.  But  I  believe 
the  whole  to  be  a  libel.  The  Chinese  are 
most  particular  about  their  swine,  and 
keep  them  penned  up  in  the  utmost  clean¬ 
liness  and  comfort,  rivalling  the  Dutch  in 
their  scrubbing  and  washing.  They  grow 
whole  fields  of  taro  and  herbs  for  their 
pigs,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  one  porker 
in  a  million  ever  tastes  a  baby.  About 
two  o’clock  we  rose  from  table,  walked 
about,  looked  out  of  window.  Large 
brass  bowls  were  brought  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  towels.  Each  one  proceeded 
to  pierform  ablutions,  the  Chinese  washing 
their  heads.  After  which  refreshing  ope¬ 
ration  we  resumed  our  seats,  and  recom¬ 
menced  with  another  description  of  tea. 
Seven  different  sorts  of  samshoo  we  partook 
of,  made  from  rice,  from  peas,  from  man- 
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goes,  cocoa-nul;  all  fermented  liquors; 
and  the  mystery  remained — that  I  was 
not  inebriated.  Perhaps  it  was  following 
the  doctor’s  advice,  the  length  of  time 
which  elapsed,  and  the  small  quantities. 
The  samshoo  was  drunk  warm,  in  tiny 
cups,  during  the  course  of  the  dinner. 
The  whole  was  cooked  without  salt,  and 
tasted  very  insipid  to  me.  The  birds’ 
nests  seemed  like  glue  or  isinglass;  but 
the  cocks’-combs  were  palatable.  The 
dog  meat  was  like  very  delicate  gizzard 
well  stewed — a  short  close  fibre  and  very 
tender.  The  dish  which  I  fancied  the 
most  turned  out  to  be  rat ;  for  upon  tak¬ 
ing  a  second  help  after  the  first  taste,  I 
got  the  head,  and  I  certainly  felt  rather 
sick  upon  this  discovery.  But  I  consoled 
myself  by  the  remembrance  that  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  we  used  often  to  eat  ground-squir¬ 
rels,  which  are  first  cousins  to  the  flat¬ 
tailed  rats ;  and  travelers  who  would 
know  the  world  must  go  in  boldly  for 
manners  and  customs.  We  had  tortoise 
and  frogs ;  a  curry  of  the  latter  was  supe¬ 
rior  to  chicken.  We  had  fowls’  hearts, 
and  brains  of  some  bird — snipe,  I  think. 
We  had  chow-chow  of  mangoes,  rambus- 
tan  preserved,  salted  cucumber,  sweet  po¬ 


tatoes,  yams,  taro,  all  sorts  of  sweets  made 
from  rice,  sugar  and  cocoanut.  Every 
dish  was  separate.  And  the  soup  which 
terminated  the  repast  was  surely  boiled 
tripe,  or  some  interior  arrangement,  and  I 
wished  I  had  halted  a  little  time  ago. 
The  whole  was  eaten  with  choj)-sticks,  or 
a  spoon  like  a  small  spade  or  shovel. 
The  sticks  are  made  into  a  kind  of  a  fork 
by  being  held  crosswise  between  the  fingers. 

I  was  the  only  lady — for  it  is  not 
the  usage  for  the  sexes  to  meet  toge¬ 
ther  in  society — I  dined  with  the  ladies, 
and  was  crammed  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  a  larger  admixture  of  fruits,  sweets 
and  tea.  Rice  is  the  substitute  for  bread, 
and  poultry  and  pork  for  mutton  and 
beef;  though  occasionally  there  is  mutton 
and  goat ;  beef  very  rarely,  except  for 
Europeans.  The  greater  part  of  my  time 
was  spent  upon  the  rivers ;  and  a  wonder¬ 
ful  life  it  was.  I  went  into  all  the  back 
streets  or  creeks,  and,  with  my  five  senses 
on  the  alert,  examined  every  thing  I  could. 

The  novelty,  as  I  have  remarked,  was 
incessant  and  never-ending,  and  fully  re¬ 
pays  the  traveler,  in  interest,  for  the  in¬ 
convenience  he  may  experience. — Temple 
Bar. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 

To - . 

An  oval  moon  floats  low  and  pale 
Beneath  a  sky  of  matchless  stars; 

Heaven’s  warriors  close  their  ranks  of  mail. 

And  almost  clash  their  shining  cars! 

The  chorus  of  those  conquering  hosts — 

The  songs  their  marching  legions  raise — 

Were  heard  as  far  as  hearth’s  dim  coasts, 

Tis  said,  by  men  of  ancient  days. 

For  us  that  music  sounds  no  more. 

We  long  and  listen — all  in  vain  ! 

And  Life  would  be  a  silent  shore, 

But  for  one  witching,  mortal  strain. 

I  hear  it  now !  for  Love’s  bright  heaven 
Reigns  cloudless  in  my  breast  to-night. 

Sweet  thoughts  of  thee,  like  starbeams,  leaven 
The  darkness  through  and  through  with  light. 

Proud  hopes  and  memories  shine  and  roll 
O’er  coming  and  o’er  bygone  years, 

“  Still  quiring”  to  my  listening  soul 
A  very  music  of  the  spheres  I 
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Ah !  how  they  multiply  their  beams,  , 

Till  night  becomes  as  bright  as  day ; 

Their  glorious  heaven,  how  close  it  seems ! 

How  real  is  each  reflected  ray  ! 

Yet  Love’s  own  planet  is  not  there; 

Her  Venus,  large,  and  close,  and  clear. 

Will  only  bless  the  earth  and  air. 

Will  only  rise — when  thou  art  near. 

When  thy  dear  eyes,  like  gentle  stars, 

Shine  through  my  happy,  happy  tears ; 

When  thy  sweet-sounding  voice  unbars 
Its  prisoned  music  in  mine  ears; 

When  at  thy  softly-murmuring  lips. 

And  on  thy  breathing,  beating,  breast, 

I  drink  the  enchanted  cup  that  dips 
The  draught  which  lays  the  heart  to  rest. 

— Corn  hill  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  Morning  Meeting:  The  Letter 

AGAIN. 

The  scarlet  and  orange  light  outside 
the  malthouse  did  not  penetrate  to  its  in¬ 
terior,  which  was,  as  usual,  lighted  by  a 
rival  glow  of  similar  hue,  radiating  from 
the  hearth. 

The  maltster,  after  having  lain  down  in 
his  clothes  for  a  few  hours,  was  now  sitting 
beside  a  three-legged  table,  breakfasting 
off  bread  and  bacon.  This  was  eaten  on 
the  plateless  system,  which  is  performed 
by  placing  a  slice  of  bread  upon  the  table, 
the  meat  flat  upon  the  bread,  a  mustard 
plaster  upon  the  meat,  and  a  pinch  of 
salt  upon  the  whole,  then  cutting  them 
vertically  downwards  with  a  large  pocket- 
knife  till  wood  is  reached,  when  the  severed 
lump  is  impaled  on  the  knife,  elevated, 
and  sent  the  proper  way  of  food.  The 
maltster’s  lack  of  teeth  appeared  not  to 
sensibly  diminish  his  powers  as  a  mill. 
He  had  been  without  them  for  so  many 
years  that  toothlessness  was  felt  less  to  be 
a  defect  than  hard  gums  an  acquisition. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  to  approach  the  grave 
as  a  hyperbolic  curve  approaches  a  line 
— sheering  off  as  he  got  nearer,  till  it  was 
doubtful  if  he  would  ever  reach  it  at  all. 

In  the  ashpit  was  a  heap  of  potatoes 
roasting,  and  a  boiling  pipkin  of  charred 
bread,  called  “  coffee,”  for  the  benefit  of 


whomsoever  should  call,  for  Warren’s  was 
a  sort  of  village  clubhouse,  there  being  no 
inn  in  the  place. 

“  I  say,  says  I,  we  get  a  fine  day,  and 
then  down  comes  a  snapper  at  night,” 
was  a  remark  now  suddenly  heard  spread¬ 
ing  into  the  malthouse  from  the  door, 
which  had  been  opened  the  previous  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  form  of  Henery  Fray  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  fire,  stamping  the  snow 
from  his  boots  when  about  half-way  there. 
T'he  speech  and  entry  had  not  seemed  to 
be  at  all  an  abrupt  beginning  to  the  malt¬ 
ster,  introductory  matter  being  often  omitted 
in  this  neighborhood,  both  from  word  and 
deed,  and  the  maltster  having  the  same 
latitude  allowed  him,  did  not  hurry  to 
reply.  He  picked  up  a  fragment  of  cheese, 
by  pecking  upon  it  with  his  knife,  as  a 
butcher  picks  up  skewers. 

Henery  appeared  in  a  drab  kerseymere 
great-coat,  buttoned  over  his  smock-frock, 
the  white  skirts  of  the  latter  being  visible 
to  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  below  the 
coat-tails,  which,  when  you  got  used  to 
the  style  of  dress,  looked  natural  enough, 
and  even  ornamental — it  certainly  was 
comfortable. 

Matthew  Moon,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  and 
other  carters  and  wagoners  followed  at 
his  heels,  with  great  lanterns  dangling 
from  their  hands,  which  showed  that  they 
had  just  come  from  the  cart-horse  stables, 
where  they  had  been  busily  engaged  since 
four  o’clock  that  morning. 
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“  And  how,is  she  getting  on  without  a 
baily  ?”  the  maltster  enquired. 

Henery  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  one 
of  the  bitter  smiles,  dragging  all  the  flesh 
of  his  forehead  into  a  corrugated  heap  in 
the  centre. 

“  She’ll  rue  it — surely,  surely  t“  he  said. 
“  Benjy  Pennyways  were  not  a  true  man 
or  an  honest  baily — as  big  a  betrayer  as 
Joey  Iscariot  himself.  But  to  think  she 
can  ’manage  alone!”  He  allowed  his 
head  to  swing  laterally  three  or  four  times 
in  silence.  “  Never  in  all  my  creeping  up 
— never  1” 

This  was  recognised  by  all  as  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  some  gloomy  speech  which  had 
been  expressed  in  thought  alone  during 
the  shake  of  the  head  ;  Henery  meanwhile 
retained  several  marks  of  despair  upon 
his  face,  to  imply  that  they  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  use  again  directly  he  should  go 
on  speaking. 

“  All  will  be  ruined,  and  ourselves  too, 
or  there’s  no  meat  in  gentlemen’s  houses !” 
said  Mark  Clark,  in  the  manner  of  a  man 
ready  to  burst  all  links  of  habit. 

“  A  headstrong  maid,  that’s  what  she  is 
— and  won’t  listen  to  no  advice  at  all. 
Pride  and  vanity  have  ruined  many  a  cob¬ 
bler’s  dog.  Dear,  dear,  when  I  think  of 
it,  I  sorrows  like  a  man  in  travel !” 

“  True,  Henery,  you  do.  I’ve  heard  ye,” 
said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a  voice  of  tho¬ 
rough  attestation,  and  with  a  wire-drawn 
smile  of  misery. 

“  ’T would  do  a  martel  man  no  harm 
to  have  what’s  under  her  bonnet,”  said 
Billy  Smallbury,  who  had  just  entered, 
bearing  his  one  tooth  before  him.  “  She 
can  spaik  real  language,  and  must  have 
some  sense  somewhere.  Do  ye  conceive 
me  ?” 

“  I  do,  I  do ;  but  no  baily — I  deserved 
that  place,”  wailed  Henery,  signifying 
wasted  genius  by  gazing  blankly  at  visions 
of  a  high  destiny  apparently  visible  to  him 
on  Billy  Smallbury’s  smock-frock.  “  There, 
’twas  to  be,  I  suppose.  Your  lot  is  your 
lot,  and  Scripture  is  nothing ;  for  if  you 
do  good  you  don’t  get  rewarded  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  works,  but  are  cheated  in  some 
mean  way  out  of  your  recompense.” 

“  No,  no  ;  I  don’t  agree  with’ee  there,” 
said  Mark  Clark,  decisively.  “  God’s  a 
perfect  gentleman  in  that  respect.” 

‘‘  Go^  works  good  pay,  so  to  speak  it,” 
attested  J  oseph  Poorgrass. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  and  as  a  sort  of 


enti^acte  Henery  turned  and  blew  out  the 
lanterns,  which  the  increase  of  daylight 
rendered  no  longer  necessary  even  in  the 
malthouse,  with  its  one  pane  of  glass. 

“  I  wonder  what  a  farmer-woman  can 
want  with  a  harjjsichord,  dulcimer,  pian- 
ner,  or  whatever  ’tis  they  d’cal.  it,”  said  the 
maltster.  “  Liddy  saith  she’ve  a  new  one.” 

“  Got  a  planner  ?” 

”  .\y.  Seems  her  old  uncle’s  things 
were  not  good  enough  for  her.  She’ve 
bought  all  but  everything  new.  There’s 
heavy  chairs  for  the  stout,  weak  and  wiry 
ones  for  the  slender ;  great  watches  get¬ 
ting  on  to  the  size  of  clocks,  to  stand  upon 
the  chimbly-piece.” 

“  Pictures,  for  the  most  part  wonderful 
frames.” 

“  Long  horse-hair  settles  for  the  drunk, 
with  horse  hair  pillows  at  each  end.” 

“  Looking-glasses  for  the  pretty.” 

“  Lying  books  for  the  wicked.” 

A  firm  loud,  tread  was  now  heard  stamp¬ 
ing  outside ;  the  door  was  opened  about 
six  inches,  and  somebody  on  the  other 
side  exclaimed — 

“  Neighbors,  have  ye  got  room  for  a  few 
new-born  lambs  ?” 

“  Ay,  sure,  shepherd,”  said  the  con¬ 
clave. 

The  door  was  thrown  back  till  it  kicked 
the  wall  and  trembled  from  top  to  bottom 
with  the  blow.  Mr.  Oak  appeared  in  the 
entry  with  a  steaming  face,  hay-bands 
wound  about  his  ankles  to  keep  out  the 
snow,  a  leather  strap  round  his  waist  out¬ 
side  the  smock-frock,  and  looking  altoge¬ 
ther  an  epitome  of  the  world’s  health  and 
vigor.  Four  lambs  hung  in  various  embar¬ 
rassing  attitudes  over  his  shoulders,  and 
the  dog  George,  which  Gabriel  had  con¬ 
trived  to  fetch  from  Norcombe,  stalked 
solemnly  behind. 

“  Well,  Shepherd  Oak,  and  how’s  lamb¬ 
ing  this  year,  if  I  may  say  it  ?”  enquired 
Joseph  Poorgrass. 

“Terrible  trying,”  said  Oak.  “I’ve 
been  wet  through  twice  a-day,  either  in 
snow  or  rain,  this  last  fortnight.  Cainy 
and  I  haven’t  lined  our  eyes  to-night.” 

“  A  good  few  twins,  too,  I  hear,  so  to 
speak  it  ?” 

“  Too  many  by  half.  Yes  ’tis  a  very 
queer  lambing  this  ye.''.r.  We  shan’t  have 
done  by  Lady  Day.” 

“  And  last  year  ’twer  all  over  by  Sexa- 
gessamine  Sunday,”  Joseph  remarked. 

“  Bring  on  the  rest,  Cain,”  said  Gabriel 
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“  and  then  run  back  to  the  ewes.  I’ll  fol¬ 
low  you  soon.” 

Cainy  Bail — a  cherry-faced  young  lad, 
with  a  small  circular  orifice  by  way  of 
mouth,  advanced  and  deposited  two  others, 
and  retired  as  he  was  bidden.  Oak  low¬ 
ered  the  lambs  from  their  unnatural  eleva¬ 
tion,  wrapped  them  in  hay,  and  placed 
them  round  the  fire. 

“  We’ve  no  lambing-hut  here,  as  I  used 
to  have  at  Norcombe,”  said  Gabriel,  “and 
’tis  such  a  plague  to  bring  the  weakly  ones 
to  a  house.  If  ’twasn’t  for  your  place 
here,  maltster,  I  don’t  know  what  I  should 
do,  this  keen  weather.  And  how  is  it  with 
you  to-day,  maltster  ?” 

“  O,  neither  sick  nor  sorry,  shepherd ; 
but  no  younger.” 

“  Ay — I  understand." 

“  Sit  down.  Shepherd  Oak,”  continued 
the  ancient  man  of  malt.  “  And  how  was 
the  old  place  at  Norcombe  when  ye  went 
for  your  dog  ?  I  should  like  to  see  the  old 
familiar  six)t ;  but  faith,  I  shouldn’t  know 
a  soul  there  now.” 

“  I  suppose  you  wouldn’t.  ’Tis  altered 
very  much.” 

“Is  it  ttue  that  Dicky  Hill’s  wooden 
cider- house  is  pulled  down 

“  O  yes— years  ago,  and  Dicky’s  cottage 
just  above  it.” 

“  Well,  to  be  sure  !” 

“Yes;  and  Tompkins’s  old  apple-tree  is 
rooted  that  used  to  bear  two  hogsheads  of 
cider  with  its  own  apples,  and  no  help  from 
other  trees.” 

“  Rooted  ? — you  don’t  say  it !  Ah  ! 
stirring  times  we  live  in — stirring  times.” 

“  And  you  can  mind  the  old  well  that 
used  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  place  ? 
That’s  turned  into  a  solid  iron  pump  with 
a  large  stone  trough,  and  all  complete.” 

“Dear,  dear — how  the. face  of  nations 
alter,  and  what  great  revolutions  we  live 
to  see  now-a-days!  Yes — and  ’tis  the 
same  here.  They’ve  been  talking  but  now 
of  the  mis’ess’s  strange  doings.” 

“  What  have  you  been  saying  about 
her  ?”  inquired  Oak,  sharply  turning  to  the 
rest,  and  getting  very  warm. 

“  These  middle-aged  men  have  been 
pulling  her  over  the  coals  for  pride  and 
vanity,”  said  Mark  Clark;  “but  I  say,  let 
her  have  rope  enough.  Bless  her  pretty 

face — shouldn’t  I  like  to  do  so - upon  her 

cherry  lips!”  The  gallant  Mark  Clark 
here  made  a  peculiar  and  well-known 
sound  with  his  own. 
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“  Mark,”  said  Gabriel,  sternly,  “  now 
you  mind  this  :  none  of  that  dalliance-talk 
— that  philandering  way — that  dandle- 
smack-and-coddle  style  of  yours — about 
Miss  Everdene.  I  don’t  allow  it.  Do 
you  hear?” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  as  the  old  woman 
said,”  replied  Mr.  Clark,  heartily. 

“  I  suppose  you’ve  been  speaking  against 
her?”  said  Oak,  turning  to  Joseph  Poor- 
grass  with  a  very  grim  look. 

“  No,  no — not  a  word  I — ’tis  a  real  joy¬ 
ful  thing  that  she’s  no  worse,  that’s  what  I 
say,”  said  Joseph,  trembling  and  blushing 
with  terror.  “  Matthew  just  said - ” 

“  Matthew  Moon,  what  have  you  been 
saying  ?”  asked  Oak. 

“  I  ?  Why  ye  know  I  wouldn’t  harm  a 
worm — no,  not  one  underground  worm  !” 
said  Matthew  Moon,  looking  very  uneasy. 

“  Well,  somebody  has — and  look  here, 
neighbors.”  Gabriel,  though  one  of  the 
quietest  and  most  gentle  men  on  earth, 
rose  to  the  occasion,  with  martial  prompt¬ 
ness  and  vigor.  “  That’s  my  fist.”  Here 
he  placed  his  fist,  rather  smaller  in  size 
than  a  common  loaf,  in  the  mathematical 
centre  of  the  maltster’s  little  table,  and  with 
it  gave  a  bump  or  two  thereon,  as  if  to 
ensure  that  their  eyes  all  thoroughly  took 
in  the  idea  of  fistiness  before  he  went  fur¬ 
ther.  “  Now — the  first  man  in  the  parish 
that  I  hear  prophesying  bad  of  our  mis¬ 
tress,  why” — (here  the  fist  was  raised  and 
let  fall,  as  Thor  might  have  done  with  his 
hammer  in  assaying  it) — “  he’ll  smell  and 
taste  that — or  I’m  a  Dutchman.” 

All  earnestly  expressed  by  their  features 
that  their  minds  did  not  wander  to  Hol¬ 
land  for  a  moment  on  account  of  this 
statement,  well  knowing  it  was  but  a  pow¬ 
erful  form  of  speech ;  but  were  deploring 
the  difference  which  gave  rise  to  the 
figure ;  and  Mark  Clark  cried  “  Hear, 
hear,  as  the  undertaker  said.”  The  dog 
George  looked  up  at  the  same  time  after 
the  shepherd’s  menace,  and  though  he 
understood  English  but  imperfectly,  began 
to  growl. 

“  Now,  don’t  ye  take  on  so,  shepherd, 
and  sit  down !”  said  Henery,  with  a  de¬ 
precating  peacefulness  equal  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Christianity. 

“  We  hear  that  ye  be  a  extraordinary 
good  and  clever  man,  shepherd,”  said 
Joseph  Poorgrass  with  considerable  anxie¬ 
ty  from  behind  the  maltster’s  bedstead, 
whither  he  had  retired  for  safety.  “  ’Tis  a 
44 
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great  thing  to  be  clever,  I’m  sure,"  he 
added,  making  small  movements  asso¬ 
ciated  with  states  of  mind  rather  than 
body ;  “  we  wish  we  were,  don’t  we,  neigh¬ 
bors  ?’’ 

“  Ay,  that  we  do,  sure,”  said  Matthew 
Moon,  with  a  small  anxious  laugh  towards 
Oak,  to  show  how  very  friendly  disposed 
he  was  likewise. 

“  Who’s  been  telling  you  I’m  clever  ?’’ 
said  Oak. 

“  ’Tis  blowed  about  from  pillar  to  post 
quite  common,”  said  Matthew,  “  We 
hear  that  ye  can  tell  the  time  as  well  by 
the  stars  as  we  can  by  the  sun  and  moon, 
shepherd.” 

“  Yes,  I  can  do  a  little  that  way,”  said 
Gabriel,  as  a  man  of  medium  sentiments 
on  the  subject. 

“  And  that  ye  can  make  sun-dials,  and 
prent  folks’  names  upon  their  wagons 
almost  like  copper  plate,  with  beautiful 
flourishes,  and  great  long  tails.  A  excel¬ 
lent  fine  thing  for  ye  to  be  such  a  clever 
man,  shepherd.  Joseph  Poorgrass  used 
to  prent  to  Farmer  James  Everdene’s 
wagons  before  you  came,  and  ’a  could 
never  mind  which  way  to  turn  the  J’s  and 
E’s — could  ye,  Joseph?”  Joseph  shook 
his  head  to  express  how  absolute  was  the 
fact  th&t  he  couldn’t.  “  And  so  you  used 
to  do  ’em  the  wrong  way,  like  this,  didn’t 
ye,  Joseph  ?”  Matthew  marked  on  the 
dusty  floor  with  his  whip-handle 

IAME8. 

**  And  how  Farmer  James  would  cuss, 
and  call  thee  a  fool,  wouldn’t  he,  Joseph, 
when  ’a  seed  his  name  looking  so  inside- 
out-like?”  continued  Matthew  Moon,  with 
feeling.  • 

“  Ay — ’a  would,”  said  Joseph,  meekly. 
“  But,  you  see,  I  wasn’t  so  much  to  blame, 
for  them  J’s  and  E’s  are  such  trying  sons 
of  dogs  for  the  memory  to  mind  whether 
they  face  backward  or  forward ;  and  I 
always  had  such  a  forgetful  memory,  too.” 

“  ’Tis  a  very  bad  affliction  for  ye,  Joseph 
Poorgrass — being  such  a  man  of  calamity 
in  other  ways.” 

“Well,  ’tis;  but  a  happy  providence 
ordered  that  it  should  be  no  worse,  and  I 
feel  my  thanks.  As  to  shepherd,  there. 
I’m  sure  mis’ess  ought  to  have  made  ye 
her  baily — such  a  fitting  man  for’t  as  you 
be.” 


“  I  don’t  mind  owning  that  I  expectecl 
it,”  said  Oak,  frankly.  “  Indeed  I  hoped 
for  the  place.  At  the  same  time  Miss 
Everdene  has  the  right  to  be  her  own 
baily  if  she  chooses — and  to  keep  me 
down  to  be  a  common  shepherd  only.” 
Oak  drew  a  slow  breath,  looked  sadly  into 
the  bright  ashpit,  and  seemed  lost  in 
thoughts  not  of  the  most  hopeful  hue. 

The  genial  warmth  of  the  fire  now  be¬ 
gan  to  stimulate  the  nearly  lifeless  lambs 
to  bleat  and  move  their  limbs  briskly  upon 
the  hay,  and  to  recognise  for  the  first  time 
the  fact  that  they  were  born.  Their  noise 
increased  to  a  chorus  of  baas,  upon  which 
Oak  pulled  the  milk-can  from  before  the 
fire,  and  taking  a  small  teapot  from  the 
pocket  of  his  smock-frock,  filled  it  with 
milk,  and  taught  those  of  the  helpless 
creatures  which  were  not  to  be  restored  to 
their  dams  how  to  drink  from  the  spout — 
a  trick  they  acquired  with  astonishing 
aptitude. 

“  And  she  don’t  even  let  ye  have  the 
skins  of  the  dead  lambs,  I  hear  ?”  resumed 
Joseph  Poorgrass,  his  eyes  lingering  on 
the  operations  of  Oak  with  the  necessary 
melancholy. 

“  I  don’t  have  them,”  said  Gabriel. 

“Ye  be  very  badly  used,  shepherd,” 
hazarded  Joseph  again,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  Oak  as  an  ally  in  lamentation  after 
all.  “  I  think  she’s  took  against  ye — that 
I  do.” 

“  O,  no — not  at  all,”  replied  Gabriel, 
hastily,  and  a  sigh  escaped  him,  which  the 
deprivation  of  lamb  skins  could  hardly 
have  caused. 

Before  any  further  remark  had  been 
added  a  shade  darkened  the  door,  and 
Boldwood  entered  the  malthouse,  bestow¬ 
ing  around  upon  each  a  nod,  of  a  quality 
between  fiiendliness  and  condescension. 

“  Ah !  Oak,  I  thoqght  you  were  here,” 
he  said.  “  I  met  the  mail-cart  ten  min¬ 
utes  ago,  and  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hand, 
which  I  opened,  without  reading  the  ad¬ 
dress.  I  believe  it  is  yours.  You  must 
excuse  the  accident,  please.” 

“  O,  yes — not  a  bit  of  difference,  Mr. 
Boldwood — not  a  bit,”  said  Gabriel,  read¬ 
ily.  He  had  not  a  correspondent  on 
earth,  nor  was  there  a  possible  letter  com¬ 
ing  to  him,  whose  contents  the  whole 
parish  would  have  not  been  welcome  to 
peruse. 

Oak  stepped  aside,  and  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  an  unknown  hand : — 
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“  Dear  Friend, — I  do  not  know  your 
name,  but  I  think  these  few  lines  will  reach 
you,  which  I  write  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  to  me  the  night  I  left  Weather- 
bury  in  a  reckless  way.  I  also  return  the 
money  I  owe  you,  which  you  will  excuse 
my  not  keeping  as  a  gift.  All  has  ended 
well,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  going 
to  l>e  married  to  the  young  man  who  has 
courted  me  for  some  time — Sergeant  Troy, 
of  the  nth  Dragoon  Guards,  now  quar¬ 
tered  in  Melchester.  He  would,  I  know, 
object  to"  my  having  received  any  thing  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  loan,  l>eingaman  of  great  respect¬ 
ability  and  high  honor — indeed,  a  noble¬ 
man  by  blood. 

“  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  keep  the  contents  of  this  letter 
a  secret  for  the  present,  dear  friend.  We 
mean  to  surprise  Weatherbury  by  coming 
there  soon  as  husband  and  wife,  though  I 
blush  to  state  it  to  one  nearly  a  stran 
ger.  The  Sergeant  grew  up  in  Weather¬ 
bury.  Thanking  you  again  for  your  kind¬ 
ness, 

“  I  am,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

“  Fanny  Rokin.” 

“  Have  you  read  it,  Mr.  Boldwood  ?” 
said  Gabriel ;  “  if  not,  you  had  better  do 
so.  I  know  you  are  interested  in  Fanny 
Robin.” 

Boldwood  read  the  letter  and  looked 
grieved. 

“  Fanny — poor  Fanny !  the  end  she  is 
so  confident  of  has  not  yet  come,  she 
should  remember — and  may  never  come.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Sergeant 
Troy  ?”  said  Gabriel. 

“  H’m — 1  am  afraid  not  one  to  build 
much  hope  upon  in  such  a  case  as  this,” 
the  farmer  murmured,  “  though  he’s  a 
clever  fellow,  and  up  to  every  thing.  A 
slight  romance  attaches  to  him,  too.  His 
mother,  a  French  governess,  was  married 
to  a  poor  medical  man,  and  while  money 
was  forthcoming  all  went  on  well.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  boy,  his  best  friends  died  ; 
and  he  got  then  a  situation  as  second  cleric 
at  a  lawyer’s  in  Casterbridge.  He  stayed 
there  for  some  time,  and  might  have  work¬ 
ed  himself  into  a  dignified  position  of  some 
sort,  had  he  not  indulged  in  the  wild  freak 
of  enlisting.  I  have  much  doubt  if  ever 
little  Fanny  will  surprise  us  in  the  way  she 
mentions — very  much  doubt.  A  silly  girl 
— silly  girl !” 

The  door  was  hurriedly  burst  open 
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again,  and  in  came  running  Cainy  Ball  out 
of  breath,  mouth  red  and  open,  like  the 
bell  of  a  penny  trumpet,  and  coughing 
with  noisy  vigor  and  great  distension  of 
face. 

“  Now,  Cain  Ball,”  said  Oak,  sternly, 

“  why  will  you  run  so  fast  and  lose  your 
breath  so  ?  I’m  always  telling  you  of  it.” 

“  O — I — A  puff  of  mee  breath — went — 
the  wrong  way,  please.  Mister  Oak,  and 
made  me  cough — hok — hok — hok !” 

“  Well — what  have  you  come  for  ?” 

“  I’ve  run  to  tell  ye,”  said  the  junior  • 
shepherd,  supporting  his  exhausted  youth¬ 
ful  frame  against  the  doorpost,  “  that  you 
must  come  directly.  Two  more  ewes  have 
twinned — that’s  what’s  the  matter.  Shep¬ 
herd  Oak.” 

‘‘  O,  that’s  it,”  said  Oak,  jumping  up, 
and  dismissing  for  the  present  his  thoughts 
on  poor  Fanny.  “  You  are  a  good  boy 
to  run  and  tell  me,  Cain,  and  you  shall 
smell  a  large  plum-pudding  some  day  as 
a  treat.  But,  before  we  go,  Cainy,  bring 
the  tarpot,  and  we’ll  mark  this  lot  and 
have  done  with  ’em.” 

Oak-  took  from  his  illimitable  pockets  a 
marking  iron,  dipped  it  into  the  pot,  and 
imprinted  on  the  buttocks  of  the  infant 
sheep  the  initials  of  her  he  delighted  to 
hiuse  on — “  B.  E.,”  which  signified  to  all 
the  region  round  that  thenceforth  the 
lambs  belonged  to  Farmer  Bathsheba  Kv- 
erdene,  and  to  no  one  else. 

“  Now,  Cainy,  shoulder  your  two,  and 
off.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Boldwocxi.” 
The  shepherd  lifted  the  sixteen  large  legs 
and  four  small  bodies  he  had  himself 
brought,  and  vanished  with  them  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  lambing  field  hard  by — their 
frames  being  now  in  a  sleek  and  hopeful 
state,  pleasantly  contrasting  with  their 
death’s-door  plight  of  half-an-hour  before. 

Boldwood  followed  him  a  little  way  up 
the  field,  hesitated,  and  turned  back.  He 
followed  him  again  with  a  last  resolve,  an¬ 
nihilating  return.  On  approaching  the 
nook  in  which  the  fold  was  constructed, 
the  farmer  drew  out  his  pocket-book,  un¬ 
fastened  it,  and  allowed  it  to  lie  open  on 
his  hand.  A  letter  was  revealed — Bath- 
sheba’s. 

“  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Oak,”  he 
said,  with  unreal  carelessness,  “  if  you 
know  \vhose  writing  this  is  ?” 

Oak  glanced  into  the  book,  and  replied 
instantly,  with  a  flushed  face,  “  Miss  Ever- 
dene’s.” 
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Oak  had  colored  simply  at  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sounding  her  name.  He 
now  felt  a  strangely  distressing  qualm  from 
a  new  thought.  The  letter  could  of  course 
be  no  otlier  than  anonymous,  or  the  in¬ 
quiry  would  not  have  been  necessary. 

Boldwood  mistook  his  confusion  :  sen¬ 
sitive  persons  are  always  ready  with  their 
“  Is  it  I  ?”  in  preference  to  objective 
reasoning. 

“The  question  was  perfectly  fair,”  he 
returned — and  there  was  something  incon¬ 
gruous  in  the  serious  earnestness  with 
which  he  applied  himself  to  an  argument 
on  a  valentine.  “You  know  it  is  always 
expected  that  privy  inquiries  will  be  made  : 
that’s  where  the — fun  lies.”  If  the  word 
“  fun”  had  been  “  torture,”  it  could  not 
have  been  uttered  with  a  more  constrained 
and  restless  countenance  than  was  Bold- 
wood’s  then. 

Soon  parting  from  Gabriel,  the  lonely 
and  reserved  man  returned  to  his  house 
to  breakfast — feeling  twinges  of  shame 
and  regret  at  having  so  far  exposed  his 
mood  by  those  fevered  questions  to  a 
stranger.  He  again  placed  the  letter  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  sat  down  to  think  of 
the  circumstances  attending  it  by  the  light 
of  Gabriel’s  information. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

All  Saints’  and  All  Souls’. 

On  a  week-day  morning  a  small  Con¬ 
gregation,  consisting  mainly  of  women 
and  girls,  rose  from  its  knees  in  the  moul¬ 
dy  nave  of  All  Saints’  Church,  Melchester, 
at  the  end  of  a  service  without  a  sermon. 
They  were  about  to  disperse,  when  a 
smart  footstep,  entering  the  porch  and 
coming  up  the  central  passage,  arrested 
their  attention.  The  step  echo^  with  a 
ring  unusual  in  a  church ;  it  was  the  clink 
of  spurs.  Everybody  looked.  A  young 
cavjilry  soldier  in  a  red  uniform,  with  the 
three  chevrons  of  a  sergeant  upon  his 
sleeve,  strode  up  the  aisle,  with  an  embar¬ 
rassment  which  was  only  the  more  accent¬ 
ed  by  the  intense  vigor  of  his  step,  and 
by  the  determination  upon  his  face  to 
show  none.  A  slight  flush  had  mounted 
his  cheek  by  the  time  he  had  run  the 
gauntlet  between  these  females ;  but,  pass¬ 
ing  on  through  the  chancel  arch,  he  never 
paused  till  he  came  close  to  the  altar  rail¬ 
ing.  Here  for  a  moment  he  stood  alone. 

The  officiating  curate,  who  had  not  yet 


doffed  his  surplice,  perceived  the  new¬ 
comer  and  followed  him  to  the  commu¬ 
nion-space.  He  whispered  to  the  soldier, 
and  then  beckoned  to  the  clerk,  who  in 
his  turn  whispered  to  an  elderly  woman, 
apparently  his  wife,  and  they  also  went 
up  the  chancel  stejjs. 

“  ’Tis  a  wedding !”  murmured  some 
of  the  women,  brightening.  “  Let’s  wait !” 

The  majority  again  sat  down. 

There  was  a  creaking  of  machinery  be¬ 
hind,  and  some  of  the  young  ones  turned 
their  heads.  From  the  interior  face  of  the 
west  wall  of  the  tower  projected  a  little 
canopy  with  a  quarter-jack  and  small 
bell  beneath  it,  the  automaton  being  dri¬ 
ven  by  the  same  clock  machinery  that 
struck  the  large  bell  in  the  tower.  Be¬ 
tween  the  tower  and  the  church  was  a 
close  screen,  the  door  of  which  was  kept 
shut  during  services,  hiding  this  grotesque 
clockwork  from  sight.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  the  door  was  open,  and  the  egress  of 
the  jack,  the  blows  on  the  bell,  and  the 
mannikin’s  retreat  into  the  nook  again, 
were  visible  to  many,  and  audible  tlirough- 
out  the  church. 

The  jack  had  struck  half-past  eleven. 

“  Where’s  the  woman  ?”  whispered 
some  of  the  spectators. 

The  young  sergeant  stoo<l  still  with  the 
abnormal  rigidity  of  the  old  pillars  around. 
He  faced  the  south-east,  and  was  as  silent 
as  he  was  still. 

The  silence  grew  to  be  a  noticeable 
thing  as  the  minutes  went  on,  and  nobotly 
else  appeared,  and  not  a  soul  moved. 
The  rattle  of  the  quarter-jack  again  from 
its  niche,  its  blows  for  three-quarters,  its 
fussy  retreat,  were  almost  painfully  abrupt, 
and  caused  many  of  the  congregation  to 
start  palpably. 

“  I  wonder  where  the  woman  is  1”  a 
voice  whispered  again. 

There  began  now  that  slight  shifting  of 
feet,  that  artificial  coughing  among  seve¬ 
ral,  which  betrays  a  nervous  suspense. 
At  length  there  was  a  titter.  But  the  sol¬ 
dier  never  moved.  There  he  stood,  his 
face  to  the  south-east,  upright  as  a 
column,  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

The  clock  ticked  on.  The  women 
threw  off  their  nervousness,  and  titters 
and  gigglings  became  more  frequent. 
Then  came  a  dead  silence.  Every  one 
was  waiting  for  the  end.  Some  persons 
may  have  noticed  how  extraordinarily  the 
striking  of  quarters  seems  to  quicken  the 
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flight  of  time.  It  was  hardly  credible 
that  the  jack  had  not  got  wrong  with 
the  minutes  when  the  rattle  began 
again,  the  puppet  emerge<l,  and  the  four 
quarters  were  struck  fitfully  as  before. 
One  could  almost  be  positive  that  there 
was  a  malicious  leer  upon  the  hideous 
creature’s  face,  and  a  mischievous  delight 
in  its  twitchings.  Then  followed  the  dull 
and  remote  resonance  of  the  twelve  heavy 
strokes  in  the  tower  above.  The  women 
were  impressed,  and  there  was  no  giggle 
this  time. 

The  clergyman  glided  into  the  vestry, 
and  the  clerk  vanished.  The  sergeant 
had  not  yet  turned;  ever)'  woman  in  the 
church  was  waiting  to  see  his  face,  and  he 
appeared  to  know  it.  At  last  he  did  turn, 
and  stalked  resolutely  down  the  nave, 
braving  them  all,  with  a  compressed  lip. 
Two  l)owed  and  toothless  old  almsmen 
then  looked  at  each  other  and  chuckled, 
innocently  enough ;  but  the  sound  had  a 
strange  weird  effect  in  that  place. 

Opposite  to  the  church  was  a  paved 
square,  around  which  several  overhanging 
wood  buildings  of  old  time  cast  a  pictur¬ 
esque  shade.  'I'he  young  man  on  leaving 
the  door  went  to  cross  the  square,  when, 
in  the  middle,  he  met  a  little  woman. 
The  expression  of  her  face,  which  had 
been  one  of  intense  anxiety,  sank  at  the 
sight  of  his  nearly  to  terror. 

“Well?”  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  pas¬ 
sion,  without  looking  at  her. 

“  O,  Frank — I  made  a  mistake !  I 
thought  that  church  with  the  spire  was 
All  Saints’,  and  I  was  at  the  door  at  half¬ 
past  eleven  to  a  minute,  as  you  said.  I 
waited  till  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  found 
then  that  I  was  in  All  Souls’.  lJut  I 
wasn’t  much  frightened,  for  I  thought  it 
could  be  to-morrow  as  well.” 

“  You  fool,  for  so  fooling  me !  But  say 
no  more.” 

“  Shall  it  be  to-morrow,  Frank  ?”  she 
asked  blankly. 

“  To-morrow !”  and  he  gave  vent  to  a 
hoarse  laugh.  “  I  don’t  go  through  that 
experience  again  for  some  time,  I  warrant 
you !” 

“  But  after  all,”  she  expostulated  in  a 
trembling  voice,  “  the  mistake  was  not 
such  a  terrible  thing!  Now,  dear  Frank, 
when  shall  it  be  ?” 

“  Ah,  when  ?  God  knows  !”  he  said, 
with  a  light  irony,  and  turning  from  her 
walked  rapidly  away. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

In  the  Market-place. 

On  Saturday  Bold  wood  was  in  the 
Market-House  as  usual,  when  the  disturb¬ 
er  of  his  dreams  entered,  and  became  visi¬ 
ble  to  him.  Adam  had  awakened  from 
his  deep  sleep;  and,  behold,  there  was 
Eve.  The  farmer  took  courage,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  really  looked  at  her. 

Emotional  causes  and  effects  are  not 
proportionable  equations  to  all.  The  re¬ 
sult  from  capital  employed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  movement  of  a  mental  nature 
is  sometimes  as  tremendous  as  the  cause 
itself  is  absurdly  minute.  When  women 
are  in  a  freakish  mood,  their  usual  intui¬ 
tion,  either  from  carelessness  or  inherent 
defect,  seemingly  fails  to  teach  them  this, 
and  hence  it  was  that  Bathsheba  was  fated 
to  be  astonished  lo-day. 

Boldwood  looked  at  her — not  slily,  cri¬ 
tically,  or  understandingly,  but  blankly  at 
gaze,  in  the  way  a  reaper  looks  up  at  a 
passing  train— as  something  foreign  to  his 
element,  and  but  dimly  understood.  To 
Boldwood  women  had  been  remote  phe¬ 
nomena  rather  than  necessary  comple¬ 
ments — comets  of  such  uncertain  aspect, 
movement,  and  permanence,  that  whether 
their  orbits  were  as  geometrical,  unchange¬ 
able,  and  as  subject  to  laws  as  his  own,  or 
as  absolutely  erratic  as  they  superficially 
appeared,  he  had  not  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  consider. 

He  saw  her  black  hair,  her  correct  facial 
curves  and  profile,  and  the  roundness  of 
her  chin  and  throat.  He  saw  then  the 
side  of  her  eyelids,  eyes,  and  lashes,  and 
the  shape  of  her  ear.  Next  he  noticed 
her  figure,  her  skirt,  and  the  very  soles  of 
her  shoes. 

Boldwood  thought  her  beautiful,  but 
wondered  whether  he  was  right  in  his 
thought,  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  this 
romance  in  the  flesh,  if  so  sweet  as  he 
imagined,  could  have  been  going  on  long 
without  creating  a  commotion  of  delight 
among  men,  and  provoking  more  encjuiry 
than  Bathsheba  had  done,  even  though 
that  was  not  a  little.  'To  the  best  of  his 
judgment  neither  nature  nor  art  could  im¬ 
prove  this  perfect  one  of  an  im|H;rfect 
many.  His  heart  began  to  move  within 
him.  Boldwood,  it  must  be  remembered, 
though  forty  years  of  age,  had  never  be¬ 
fore  inspected  a  woman  with  the  very  cen- 
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tre  and  force  of  his  glance ;  they  had  struck 
upon  ail  his  senses  at  wide  angles. 

Was  she  really  beautiful.?  He  could 
not  assure  himself  that  hfs  opinion  was 
true  even  now.  He  furtively  said  to  a 
neighbor,  “  Is  Miss  Everdene  considered 
handsome  ?"  - 

“  Oh,  yes ;  she  was  a  good  deal  noticed 
the  first  time  she  came,  if  you  remember. 
A  very  handsome  girl  indeed.” 

A  man  is  never  more  credulous  than  in 
receiving  favorable  opinions  on  tlie  beau¬ 
ty  of  a  woman  he  is  half,  or  quite,  in  love 
with:  a  mere  child’s  word  on  the  point 
has  the  weight  of  an  R.A.’s.  Boldwood 
was  satisfied  now. 

And  this  charming  woman  had  in  effect 
said  to  him  “  Marry  me.”  Why  should 
she  have  done  that  strange  thing  ?  Bold- 
wood’s  blindness  to  the  difference  between 
approving  what  circumstances  suggest, 
and  originating  what  they  do  not  suggest, 
was  well  matched  by  Bathsheba’s  insensi¬ 
bility  to  the  possibly  great  issues  of  little 
beginnings. 

She  was  at  this  moment  coolly  dealing 
with  a  dashing  young  farmer,  adding  up 
accounts  with  him  as  indifferently  as  if 
his  face  had  been  the  pages  of  a  ledger. 
It  was  evident  tliat  such  a  nature  as  his 
had  no  attraction  for  a  woman  of  Bathshe¬ 
ba’s  taste.  But  Boldwood  grew  jiot  down 
to  his  hands  with  an  incipient  jealousy ; 
he  trod  for  the  first  time  the  threshold  of 
“the  injured  lover’s  hell.”  His  first  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  go  and  thrust  himself  between 
them.  This  could  be  done,  but  only  in 
one  way — by  asking  to  see  a  sample  of 
her  com.  Boldwood  renounced  the  idea. 
He  could  not  make  the  request ;  it  was 
debasing  loveliness  to  ask  it  to  buy  and 
sell,  and  jarred  with  his  conceptions  of  her. 

All  this  time  Bathsheba  was  conscious 
of  having  broken  into  that  dignified 
stronghold  at  last..  His  eyes,  she  knew, 
were  following  her  everywhere.  This  was 
a  triumph ;  and  had  it  come  naturally, 
such  a  triumph  would  have  been  the 
sweeter  to  her  for  this  piquing  delay. 
But  it  had  been  brought  about  by  misdi¬ 
rected  ingenuity,  and  she  valued  it  only 
as  she  valued  an  artificial  flower  or  a  wax 
fruit. 

Being  a  woman  with  some  good  sense 
in  reasoning  on  subjects  wherein  her  heart 
was  not  involved,  Bathsheba  genuinely 
repented  that  a  freak  which  had  owed  its 
existence  as  much  to  Liddy  as  to  herself, 


should  ever  have  been  undertaken,  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  placidity  of  a  man  she  respected 
too  highly  to  deliberately  tease. 

She  that  day  nearly  formed  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  l>egging  his  pardon  on  the  very 
next  occasion  of  their  meeting.  The 
worst  features  of  tliis  arrangement  were 
that,  if  he  thought  she  ridiculed  him,  an 
apology  would  increase  the  offence  by 
being  disbelieved  ;  and  if  he  thought  she 
wanted  him,  it  would  read  like  additional 
evidence  of  her  forwardness. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Boldwood  in  Meditation:  a  Visit. 

Boldwood  was  tenant  of  what  was  call 
ed  the  Lower  Farm,  and  his  person  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  aristocracy  that 
this  remoter  quarter  of  Weatherbury  could 
boast  of.  tlenteel  strangers,  whose  god 
was  their  town,  who  might  happen  to  be 
comjielled  to  linger  about  this  nook  for  a 
day,  heard  the  sound  of  light  wheels,  and 
prayed  to  see  good  society,  to  the  degree 
of  a  solitary  lord,  or  squire  at  the  very 
least,  but  it  was  only  Mr.  Boldwood  go¬ 
ing  cut  for  the  day.  'They  hfeanl  the 
sound  of  wheels  yet  once  more,  and  were 
re-animated  to  expectancy :  it  was  only 
Mr.  Boldwood  coming  home  again. 

His  house  stood  recessed  from  the  road, 
and  the  stables,  which  are  to  a  farm  what 
a  fireplace  is  to  a  house,  were  behind, 
their  lower  portions  being  lost  amid  bushes 
of  laurel.  Inside  the  blue  door,  open 
half-way  down,  were  to  be  seen  at  this 
time  the  backs  and  tails  of  half-a-dozen 
warm  and  contented  horses  standing  in 
their  stalls;  and  thus  viewed,  presenting 
alternations  of  roan  and  bay,  in  shapes 
like  a  Moorish  arch,  the  tail  being  a  streak 
down  the  midst  of  each.  Over  these,  and 
lost  to  the  eye  gazing  in  from  the  outer 
light,  the  mouths  of  the  same  animals 
could  be  heard  busily  sustaining  the 
above-named  warmth  and  plumpness  by 
quantities  of  oats  and  hay.  The  restless 
and  shadowy  figure  of  a  colt  wandered 
up  and  down  a  loose-box  at  the  end, 
whilst  the  steady  grind  of  all  the  eaters 
was  occasionly  diversified  by  the  rattle  of 
a  rope  or  the  stamp  of  a  foot. 

Pacing  up  and  down  at  the  heels  of  the 
animals  was  Farmer  Boldwood  himself. 
This  place  was  his  almonry  and  cloister  in 
one  :  here,  after  looking  to  his  four-footed 
dependents,  the  celibate  would  walk  and 
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meditate  of  an  evening  till  the  moon’s  rays 
streamed  in  through  the  cobwebbed  win¬ 
dows,  or  total  darkness  enveloped  the 
scene. 

His  square-framed  perpendicularity 
showed  more  fully  now  than  in  the  crowd 
and  bustle  of  the  market-house.  In  this 
meditative  walk  his  foot  met  the  floor  with 
heel  and  toe  simultaneously,  and  his  fine, 
reddish-fleshed  face  was  l>ent  downward  just 
enough  to  render  obscure  the  still  mouth 
and  the  well-rounded  though  rather  pro¬ 
minent  and  broad  chin.  A  few  clear  and 
thread-like  horizontal  lines  were  the  only 
interruption  to  the  otherwise  smooth  sur¬ 
face  of  his  large  forehead. 

The  phases  of  Boldwood’s  life  were  or¬ 
dinary  enough.  Spiritually  and  mentally, 
no  less  than  socially,  a  commonplace  gene¬ 
ral  condition  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  a 
man  has  not  i)otentialities  above  that  level. 

In  all  cases  this  state  may  be  either  the 
mediocrity  of  inadecjuacy,  as  was  Oak’s,  or 
what  we  will  venture  to  call  the  mediocri¬ 
ty  of  counterpoise,  as  was  Boldwood’s. 
The  quiet  mean  to  which  we  originally 
found  him  adhering,  and  in  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  he  had  continually  moved,  was 
that  of  neutralization :  it  was  not  structural 
at  all.  That  stillness,  which  struck  casual 
observers  more  than  any  thing  else  in  his 
character  and  habit,  and  seemed  so  precise¬ 
ly  like  the  rest  of  inanition,  may  have  been 
the  perfect  balance  of  enormous  antago¬ 
nistic  forces — positives  and  negatives  in 
fine  adjustment.  His  equilibrium  disturb¬ 
ed,  he  was  in  extremity  at  once. 

Boldwood  was  thus  either  hot  or  cold. 
If  an  emotion  possessed  him  at  all,  it  ruled 
him  :  a  feeling  not  mastering  him  was  en¬ 
tirely  latent.  Stagnant  or  rapid,  it  was 
never  slow.  He  was  always  hit  mortally, 
or  he  was  missed.  The  shallows  in  the 
characters  of  ordinary  men  were  sterile 
strands  in  his,  but  his  depths  were  so  pro¬ 
found  as  to  be  practically  bottomless. 

He  had  no  light  and  careless  touches  in 
his  constitution,  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Stern  in  the  outlines  of  action,  mild  in  the 
details,  he  was  serious  throughout  all.  He 
saw  no  absurd  side  to  the  follies  of  life,  and 
thus,  though  not  quite  companionable  in 
the  eyes  of  merry  men  and  scoffers,  and 
those  to  whom  all  things  show  life  as  a 
jest,  he  was  not  intolerable  to  the  earnest 
and  those  acquainted  with  grief.  Being  a 
man  who  read  all  the  dramas  of  life  serious¬ 
ly,  if  he  failed  to  please  when  they  were 
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comedies,  there  was  no  frivolous  treatment 
to  reproach  him  for  when  they  chanced  to 
end  tragically. 

Bathsheba  was  far  from  dreaming  that 
the  dark  and  silent  shaj^e  upon  which  she 
had  so  carelessly  thrown  a  seed  was  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tropic  intensity.  Had  she  known 
Boldwood’s  moods,  her  blame  would  have 
been  fearful,  and  the  stain  upon  her  heart 
ineradicable.  Moreover,  had  she  known 
her  present  power  for  good  or  evil  over 
this  man  she  would  have  trembled  at  her 
responsibility.  Luckily  for  her  present, 
unluckily  for  her  future  tranquillity,  her  un- 
derstancling  had  not  yet  told  her  what 
Boldwood  was.  Nobody  knew  entirely  ; 
for  though  it  was  possible  to  form  guesses 
concerning  his  spirited  capabilities  from  old 
flood-marks  faintly  visible,  he  had  never 
been  seen  at  the  high  tides  wliich  caused 
them. 

Farmer  Boldwootl  came  to  the  stable- 
door,  and  looked  forth  across  the  level 
fields.  Beyond  the  first  enclosure  was  a 
hedge,  and  on  the  other  side  of  this  a  mea¬ 
dow,  belonging  to  Bathsheba’s  farm. 

It  was  now  early  spring — the  time  of 
going  to  grass  with  the  sheep,  when  they 
have  the  first  feed  of  the  meadows,  before 
these  are  laid  up  for  mowing.  The  wind, 
which  had  been  blowing  east  for  several 
weeks,  had  veered  to  the  southward,  and 
the  middle  of  spring  had  come  abruptly — 
almost  without  a  beginning.  It  was  that 
period  in  the  vernal  quarter  when  we  may 
suppose  the  Dryads  to  be  waking  for  the 
season.  The  vegetable  world  begins  to 
move  and  swell  and  the  saps  to  rise,  till  in 
the  completest  silence  of  lone  gardens  and 
trackless  plantations,  where  every  thing 
seems  helpless  and  still  after  the  bond  and 
slavery  of  frost,  there  are  bustlings,  strain¬ 
ings,  united  thrusts,  and  pulls-altogether,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  powerful  tugs 
of  cranes  and  pulleys  in  a  noisy  city  are  but 
pigmy  efforts. 

Boldwood,  looking  into  the  distant  mea¬ 
dows,  saw  there  three  figures.  They  were 
those  of  Miss  Everdene,  Shepherd  Oak, 
and  Cainy  Ball. 

When  Bathsheba’s  figure  shone  upon  the 
farmer’s  eyes,  it  lighted  him  up  as  a  little 
moon  lights  up  a  great  tower.  A  man’s 
body  is  as  the  shell,  or  the  tablet,  of  his 
soul,  as  he  is  reserved  or  ingenuous,  over¬ 
flowing  or  self-contained.  There  was  a 
change  in  Boldwood’s  exterior  from  its 
former  impassibleness ;  and  his  face  showed 
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that  he  was  now  living  outside  his  defences 
for  the  first  time,  and  with  a  learful  sense 
of  exposure.  It  is  the  usual  exi>erience  of 
strong  natures  when  they  love. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  It 
was  to  go  across  and  enquire  boldly  of  her. 

The  insulation  of  his  heart  by  his  re¬ 
serve  during  these  many  years,  without  a 
duct  of  any  kind  for  disposable  emotion, 
had  worked  its  effect.  It  has  been  observ¬ 
ed  more  than  once  that  the  causes  of 
love  are  chiefly  subjective,  and  Boldwood 
was  a  living  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  No  mother  existed  to  absorb 
his  devotion,  no  sister  for  his  tenderness,  no 
idle  ties  for  sense.  He  became  surcharged 
with  the  compound,  which  was  genuine 
lover’s  love. 

He  approached  the  gate  of  the  meadow. 
Beyond  it  the  ground  was  melodious  with 
ripples,  and  the  sky  with  larks;  the  low 
bleating  of  the  flock  mingling  with  both. 
Mistress  and  man  were  engaged  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  making  a  lamb  “  take,”  which  is 
performed  whenever  an  ewe  has  lost  her 
own  offspring,  one  of  the  twins  of  another 
ewe  being  given  her  as  a  substitute.  Ga¬ 
briel  had  skinned  the  dead  lamb,  and  was 
tying  the  skin  over  the  body  of  the  live 
lamb,  in  the  customary  manner,  whilst 
Bathsheba  was  holding  open  a  little  pen  of 
four  hurdles,  into  which  the  mother  and 
foisted  lamb  were  driven,  where  they 
would  remain  till  the  old  sheep  conceived 
an  affection  for  the  young  one. 

Bathsheba  looked  up  at  the  completion 
of  the  manoeuvre,  and  saw  the  farmer  by 
the  gate,  where  he  was  overhung  by  a 
willow  tree  in  full  bloom.  Gabriel,  to 
whom  her  face  was  as  the  uncertain  glory 
of  an  April  day,  ever  regardful  of  its  faint¬ 
est  changes,  instantly  discerned  thereon 
the  mark  of  some  influence  from  without, 
in  the  form  of  a  keenly  self-conscious  red¬ 
dening.  He  also  turned  and  beheld  Bold- 
wood. 

At  once  connecting  these  signs  with  the 
letter  Boldwoo<l  had  shown  him,  Gabriel 
suspecteil  her  of  some  coquettish  procedure 
begun  by  that  means,  and  carried  on  since 
he  knew  not  how. 

Farmer  Boldwood  had  read  the  panto¬ 
mime  denoting  that  they  were  conscious  of 
his  presence,  and  the  perception  was  as  too 
much  light  turneil  upon  his  new  sensibility. 
He  was  still  in  the  road,  and  by  moving  on 
he  hoped  that  neither  would  recognize  that 
he  had  originally  intended  to  enter  the 


field.  He  passed  by  with  an  utter  and 
overwhelming  sensation  of  ignorance,  shy¬ 
ness,  and  doubt.  Perhaps  in  her  manner 
there  were  signs  that  she  wished  to  see 
him — perhaps  not — he  could  not  read  a 
woman.  The  cabala  of  this  erotic  philos¬ 
ophy  seemed  to  consist  of  the  subtlest 
meanings,  expressed  in  misleading  ways. 
Every  turn,  look,  word,  and  accent  con¬ 
tained  a  mystery  quite  distinct  from  its  ob¬ 
vious  import,  and  not  one  had  ever  been  • 
pondered  by  him  until  now. 

As  for  Bathsheba,  she  was  not  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  Farmer  Boldwood  had 
walked  by  on  busniess  or  in  idleness.  She 
collected  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and 
concluded  that  she  was  herself  responsible 
for  Boldwood’s  appearance  there.  It 
troubled  her  much  to  see  what  a  great 
flame  a  little  wildfire  was  likely  to  kindle. 
Bathsheba  was  no  schemer  for  marriage, 
nor  was  she  deliberately  a  trifler  with  the 
affections  of  men,  and  a  censor’s  experience 
on  seeing  an  actual  flirt  after  observing  her 
would  have  been  a  feeling  of  surprise  that 
Bathsheba  could  be  so  different  from  such  a 
one,  and  yet  so  like  what  a  flirt  is  supposed 
to  be. 

She  resolved  never  again,  by  look  or  by 
sign,  to  interrupt  the  steady  flow  of  this 
man’s  life.  But  a  resolution  to  avoid  an 
evil  is  seldom  framed  till  the  evil  is  so  far 
advanced  to  make  avoidance  imjwssible. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Sheep-washing:  The  Offer. 

Boldwood  did  eventually  call  upon  her. 
She  was  not  at  home.  “  Of  course  not,” 
he  murmured.  In  contemplating  Bathshe¬ 
ba  as  a  woman,  he  had  forgotten  the 
accidents  of  her  position  as  an  agricultu¬ 
rist — that  being  as  much  of  a  farmer,  and 
as  extensive  a  farmer,  as  himself,  her 
probable  whereabouts  was  out-of-doors 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  This,  and  the 
other  oversights  Boldwood  was  guilty  of, 
were  natural  to  the  mood,  and  still  more 
natural  todhe  circumstances.  The  great 
aids  to  idealisation  in  love  were  present 
here :  occasional  observation  of  her  from 
a  distance,  and  the  absence  of  social  in¬ 
tercourse  with  her — visual  familiarity, 
oral  strangeness.  The  smaller  human  ele¬ 
ments  were  kept  out  of  sight ;  the  petti¬ 
nesses  that  enter  so  largely  into  all  earthly 
living  and  doing  were  disguised  by  the  ac¬ 
cident  of  lover  and  loved-one  not  being  on 
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visiting  terms,  and  there  was  hardly  awa¬ 
kened  a  thought  in  Boldwood  that  sorry 
household  realities  appertained  to  her,  or 
that  she,  like  all  others,  had  moments  of 
commonplace,  when  to  be  least  plainly 
seen  was  to  be  most  prettily  remembered. 
Thus  a  mild  sort  of  apotheosis  took  place 
in  his  fancy,  whilst  she  still  lived  and 
breathed  within  his  own  horizon,  a  troubled 
creature  like  himself. 

It  was  the  end  of  May  when  the  farmer 
determined  to  be  no  longer  repulsed  by 
trivialities  or  distracted  by  suspense.  He 
had  by  this  time  grown  used  to  being  in 
love ;  the  passion  now  startled  him  less 
even  when  it  tortured  him  more,  and  he 
felt  himself  adequate  to  the  situation.  On 
enquiring  for  her  at  her  house  they  had 
told  him  she  was  at  the  sheep-washing,  and 
he  went  off  to  seek  her  there. 

The  sheep-washing  pool  was  a  perfectly 
circular  basin  of  stone  work  in  the  meadows, 
full  of  the  clearest  water.  To  birds  on  the 
wing  its  glassy  surface,  reflecting  the  light 
sky,  must  have  been  visible  for  miles 
round  as  a  glistening  Cyclop’s  eye  in  a 
green  face.  The  grass  about  the  margin 
at  this  season  was  a  sight  to  remember 
long — in  a  minor  sort  of  way.  Its  activity 
in  sucking  the  moisture  from  the  rich 
damp  sod  was  almost  a  process  observable 
by  the  eye.  The  outskirts  of  this  level 
water-meadow  were  diversified  by  rounded 
and  hollow  pastures,  where  just  now  every 
thing  that  was  not  a  buttercup  was  a  daisy, 
losing  this  character  somewhat  as  they 
sank  to  the  verge  of  the  intervening  river. 
It  slid  along  noiselessly  as  a  shade,  the 
swelling  reeds  and  sedge  forming  a  flexible 
palisade  along  its  moist  brink.  To  the 
north  of  the  mead  were  trees,  the  leaves  of 
which  were  new,  soft,  and  moist,  and  flex¬ 
ible,  not  yet  having  stiffened  and  darkened 
under  summer  sun  and  drought,  their  col¬ 
or  being  yellow  beside  a  green,  green  be¬ 
side  a  yellow.  From  the  recesses  of  this 
knot  of  foliage  the  loud  notes  of  three 
cuckoos  were  resounding  through  the  still 
air. 

Boldwood  went  meditating  down  the 
slopes  with  his  eyes  on  his  boots,  which 
the  yellow  pollen  from  the  buttercups  had 
bronzed  in  artistic  gradations.  A  tributary 
of  the  main  stream  flowed  through  the 
basin  of  the  pool  by  means  of  an  inlet  and 
outlet  at  opposite  points  of  its  diameter. 
Shepherd  Oak,  Jan  Coggan,  Moon,  Poor- 
grass,  Cain  Ball,  and  several  others  were 


assembled  here,  all  dripping  wet  to  the 
very  roots  of  their  hair,  and  Bathsheba  was 
standing  by  in  a  new  riding-habit — the 
most  elegant  she  had  ever  worn — the 
reins  of  her  horse  being  looi)ed  over  her 
arm.  Flagons  of  cider  were  rolling  about 
upon  the  green.  The  meek  sheep  were 
pushed  into  the  pool  by  Coggan  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Moon,  who  stood  by  the  lower  hatch, 
immersed  to  their  waists;  then  Gabriel, 
who  stood  on  the  brink,  thrust  them  under 
as  they  swam  along,  with  an  instrument 
like  a  crutch,  formed  for  the  purpose,  and 
also  for  assisting  the  exhausted  animals 
when  the  wool  became  saturated  and  they 
began  to  sink.  They  were  then  let  out 
against  the  stream,  and  through  the  upper 
opening,  all  impurities  thus  flowing  away 
below — Cainy  Ball  and  Joseph,  who  per¬ 
formed  this  latter  operation,  being  if  possible 
wetter  than  the  rest ;  they  resembled  dol¬ 
phins  under  a  fountain,  every  protube¬ 
rance  and  angle  of  their  clothes  dribbling 
forth  a  small  rill. 

Boldwood  came  close  and  bid  her  good 
morning,  with  such  constraint  that  she 
could  not  but  think  he  had  stepped  across 
to  the  washing  for  its  own  sake,  hoping 
not  to  find  her  there ;  more,  she  fancied 
his  brow  severe  and  his  eye  slighting. 
Bathsheba  immediately  contrived  to  with¬ 
draw,  and  glided  along  by  the  river  till  she 
was  a  stone’s  throw  off :  she  heard  foot¬ 
steps  brushing  the  grass,  and  had  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  love  was  encircling  her 
like  a  perfume.  Instead  of  turning  or 
waiting,  Bathsheba  went  further  among 
the  high  sedges,  but  Boldwood  seemed  de¬ 
termined,  and  pressed  on  till  tliey  were 
completely  past  the  bend  of  the  river. 
Here,  without  being  seen,  they  could  hear 
the  splashing  and  shouts  of  the  washers 
above. 

“  Miss  Everdene  !”  said  the  farmer. 

She  trembled,  turned,  and  said  “  Good 
morning.”  His  tone  was  so  utterly  re¬ 
moved  from  all  she  had  expected  as  a  be¬ 
ginning.  It  was  low'ness  and  quite  accent¬ 
ed  :  an  emphasis  of  deep  meanings,  their 
form,  at  the  same  time,  being  scarcely  ex¬ 
pressed.  Silence  has  sometimes  a  remark¬ 
able  power  of  showing  itself  as  the  disem¬ 
bodied  soul  of  feeling  wandering  without 
its  carcase,  and  it  is  then  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  speech.  In  the  same  way,  to 
say  a  little  is  often  to  tell  more  than  to 
say  a  great  deal.  Boldwood  told  every¬ 
thing  in  that  word. 
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As  the  consciousness  expands  on  learn¬ 
ing  that  what  was  fancied  to  be  the  rum¬ 
ble  of  wheels  is  the  reverberation  of  thun¬ 
der,  so  did  Bathsheba’s  at  her  intuitive 
conviction. 

“  I  feel — almost — too  much — to  think,” 
he  said,  with  a  solemn  simplicity-,  “  I  have 
come  to  speak  to  you  without  preface. 
My  life  is  not  my  own  since  I  have  beheld 
you  clearly.  Miss  Kverdene — I  come  to 
make  you  an  offer  of  marriage.” 

Bathsheba  tried  to  preserve  an  absolute¬ 
ly  neutral  countenance,  and  all  the  motion 
she  made  was  that  of  closing  lips  which 
had  previously  been  a  little  parted. 

“  I  am  now  forty-one  years  old,”  he 
went  on.  “  I  may  have  l)een  called  a 
confirmed  bachelor,  and  I  was  a  confirm¬ 
ed  bachelor.  I  had  never  any  views  of 
myself  as  a  husband  in  my  earlier  days, 
nor  have  I  made  any  calculation  on  the 
subject  since  I  have  been  older.  But 
we  all  change,  and  my  change,  in  this 
matter,  came  with  seeing  you.  I  have 
felt  lately,  more  and  more,  that  my  present 
w’ay  of  living  is  bad  in  every  resjiect. 
Beyond  all  things,  1  want  you  as  my  wife.” 

“  I  feel,  Mr.  Boldwood,  that  though  I 
respect  you  much,  I  do  not  feel|— what 
would  justify  me  to— in  accepting  your 
offer,”  she  stammered. 

This  giving  back  of  dignity  for  dignity 
seemed  to  oj>en  the  sluices  of  feeling  that 
Boldwood  had  as  yet  kept  closed. 

“  My  life  is  a  burden  without  you,”  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice,',“  I  want  you — 

I  want  you  to  let  me  say  I  love  you  again 
and  again !” 

Bathsheba  answered  nothing,  -and  the 
horse  upon  her  arm  seemed  so  impressed, 
that  instead  of  cropping  the  herbage  it 
looked  up. 

“  I  think  and  hope  you  care  enough  for 
me  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell !” 

Bathsheba’s  momentary  impulse  at  hear¬ 
ing  this  was  to  ask  why  he  thought  that, 
till  she  remembered  that,  fitr  from  being  a 
conceited  assumption  on  Boldwood’s  part, 
it  was  but  the  natural  conclusion  of  serious 
reflection  based  on  deceptive  premises  of 
her  own  offering. 

“  I  wish  I  could  say  courteous  flatteries 
to  you,”  the  farmer  continued  in  an  easier 
tone,  “  and  put  my  rugged  feeling  into  a 
graceful  shape ;  but  I  have  neither  power 
nor  patience  to  learn  such  things.  I  want 
you  for  my  wife — so  w-ildly  that  no  other 
feeling  can  abide  in  me ;  but  I  should  no’t 
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have  spoken  out  had  I  not  been  led  to 
hope.” 

“  The  valentine  again !  O  that  valen¬ 
tine  !”  she  said  to  herself,  but  not  a  word 
to  him. 

“  If  you  can  love  me,  say  so,  Miss  Ever- 
dene.  If  not — don’t  say  no.” 

“  Mr.  Boldwood,  it  is  painful  to  have  to 
say  I  am  surprised,  so  that  I  don’t  know 
how  to  answer  you  with  propriety  and  re¬ 
spect — but  am  only  just  able  to  speak  out 
my  feeling — I  mean  my  meaning ;  that  I 
am  afraid  I  can’t  marry  you,  much  as  I 
respect  you.  You  are  too  dignified  for 
me  to  suit  you,  sir.” 

“  But,  Miss  Kverdene  !” 

“  I — I  didn’t — I  know  I  ought  never  to 
have  dreamt  of  sending  that  valentine — 
forgive  me,  sir — it  was  a  wanton  thing 
which  no  woman  with  any  self-respect 
should  have  done.  If  you  will  only  par¬ 
don  my  thoughtlessness,  1  promise  never 

“No,  no,  no.  Don’t  say  thoughtless¬ 
ness  !  Make  me  think  it  was  something 
more — that  it  was  a  sort  of  jirophetic  in¬ 
stinct — the  beginning  of  a  feeling  that  you 
would  like  me.  You  torture  me  to  say  it 
was  done  in  thoughtlessness — I  never 
thought  of  it  in  that  light,  and  I  can’t  en¬ 
dure  it.  .\h !  I  wish  1  knew  how  to  win 
you  !  but  that  I  can’t  do — I  can  only  ask 
if  I  have  already  got  you.  If  1  have  not, 
and  it  is  not  true  that  you  have  come  unwit¬ 
tingly  to  me  as  I  have  to  you,  I  can  say  no 
more.” 

“  I  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  you, 
Mr.  Boldwood — certainly  I  may  say  that.” 
She  allowed  a  very  small  smile  to  creep 
for  the  first  tune  over  her  serious  face  in 
saying  this,  and  the  white  row  of  upper 
teeth,  and  keenly  cut  lips  already  noticed, 
suggested  an  idea  of  heartlessness,  which 
was  immediately  contradicted  by  the 
pleasant  eyes. 

“  But  you  will  just  think — in  kindness 
and  condescension  think — if  you  can  not 
bear  with  me  as  a  husband !  I  fear  I  am 
too  old  for  you,  but  believe  me  I  wdll  take 
more  care  of  you  than  would  many  a  man 
of  your  own  age.  I  will  protect  and  cher¬ 
ish  you  with  all  my  strength — I  will  in¬ 
deed.  You  shall  have  no  cares — be  wor¬ 
ried  by  no  household  affairs,  and  live 
quite  at  ease.  Miss  Kverdene.  The  dairy 
superintendence  shall  be  done  by  a  man — 
I  can  afford  it  well — you  shall  never  have 
so  much  as  to  look  out  of  doors  at  hay- 
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making  time,  or  to  think  of  weather  in 
harvest.  I  rather  cling  to  the  chaise, 
because  it  is  the  same  my  poor  father  and 
mother  drove,  but  if  you  don’t  like  it,  I 
will  sell  it,  and  you  shall  have  a  {X)ny- 
carriage  of  your  own.  I  can  not  say  how 
far  above  every  other  idea  and  object  on 
earth  you  seem  to  me — nobody  knows — 
God  only  knows — how  much  you  are  to 
me!" 

Bathsheba’s  heart  was  young,  and  it 
swelled  with  sympathy  for  the  deep-na- 
tured  man  who  spoke  so  simply. 

“  Don’t  say  it :  don’t !  I  can  not  bear 
you  to  feel  so  much,  and  me  to  feel  nothing. 
.\nd  I  am  afraid  they  will  notice  us,  Mr. 
Boldwood.  Will  you  let  the  matter  rest 
now  ?  I  can  not  think  collectedly.  I  did 
not  know  you  were  going  to  say  this  to 
me.  Oh  1  am  wicked  to  have  made  you 
suffer  so !’’  She  was  frightened  as  well  as 
agitated  at  his  vehemence. 

“  Say  then,  that  you  don’t  absolutely 
refuse.  Do  not  quite  refuse  !’’ 

“  I  can  do  notliing.  I  can  not  answer." 

“  I  may  speak  to  you  again  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ?’’ 

“Yes." 

“  I  may  think  of  you  ?" 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  you  may  think  of 
me.” 

•  “  And  hope  to  obtain  you  ?’’ 

“  No — do  not  hope !  Let  us  go  on.” 

“  I  will  call  upon  you  again  to-morrow.” 

“  No— please  not.  Give  me  time.” 

“  Yes — I  will  give  any  time,”  he  said 
earnestly  and  gratefully.  “  I  am  happier 
now." 

“  No — I  beg  you !  Don’t  be  happier 
if  happiness  only  comes  from  my  agreeing. 
Be  neutral,  Mr.  Boldwood  !  1  must 

think.” 

“  I  will  wait,”  he  said. 

And  then  she  turned  away.  Boldwood 
dropped  his  eyes  to  the  ground, -and  stood 
long  like  a  man  who  did  not  know  where 
he  was.  Realities  then  returned  upon  him 
like  the  pain  of  a  wound  received  in  an 
excitement  which  eclipses  it,  and  he,  too, 
then  went  on. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Perplexity  :  Grinding  the  Shears  : 

A  Quarreu 

“  He  is  so  disinterested  and  kind  to 
offer  me  all  that  I  can  desire,”  Bathsheba 
said,  musingly. 
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Yet  Farmer  Bold  wood,  whether  by  nature 
kind  or  the  reverse  to  kind,  did  not  exer¬ 
cise  kindness  here.  The  rarest  offerings 
of  the  purest  loves  are  but  a  self-indul¬ 
gence,  and  no  generosity  at  all. 

Bathsheba,  not  being  the  least  in  love 
with  him,  was  eventually  able  to  look 
calmly  at  his  offer.  It  was  one  which 
many  women  of  her  own  station  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  not  a  few  of  higher 
rank,  would  have  been  wild  to  accept  and 
proud  to  publish.  In  every  point  of  view, 
ranging  from  politic  to  passionate,  it  was 
desirable,  that  she,  a  lonely  girl,  should 
marry,  and  marry  this  earnest,  well-to-d(', 
and  resjjected  man.  He  was  close  to  her 
doors  :  his  standing  was  sufficient :  his 
qualities  were  even  supererogatory.  Ha<i 
she  felt,  which  she  did  not,  any  wish  what¬ 
ever  for  the  married  state  in  the  abstract, 
she  could  not  reasonably  have  rejected 
him  as  a  woman  who  frequently  appealed 
to  her  understanding  for  deliverance  from 
her  whims.  Boldwood  as  a  means  to 
marriage  was  unexceptionable :  she  es¬ 
teemed  and  liked  him  :  yet  ^he  did  not 
want  him.  It  appears  that  men  take 
wives  becau.se  posses.sion  is  not  possible 
without  marriage,  and  that  women  accept 
husbands  because  marriage  is  not  |>ossible 
without  possession  ;  with  totally  differing 
aims  the  method  is  the  same  on  both  sides. 
But  the  understood  incentive  on  the 
woman’s  part  was  wanting  here.  Besides, 
Bathsheba’s  position  as  absolute  mistress 
of  a  farm  and  house  was  a  novel  one,  and 
the  novelty  had  not  yet  begun  to  wear 
off. 

But  a  disquiet  filled  her  which  was 
somewhat  to  her  credit,  for  it  would  have 
affected  few.  Beyond  the  mentioned  rea¬ 
sons  with  which  she  combated  her  objec¬ 
tions,  she  had  a  strong  feeling  that  having 
been  the  one  who  began  the  game  she 
ought  in  honesty  to  accept  the  consequen¬ 
ces.  Still  the  reluctance  remained.  She 
said  in  the  same  breath  that  it  would  be 
ungenerous  not  to  marry  Boldwood, 
and  that  she  couldn’t  do  it  to  save  her 
life. 

Bathsheba’s  was  an  impulsive  nature 
under  a  deliberative  aspect.  An  f)lizabeth 
in  brain,  and  Mary  Stuart  in  spirit,  she  of¬ 
ten  performed  actions  of  the  greatest  te¬ 
merity  with  a  manner  of  extreme  discre¬ 
tion.  Many  of  her  thoughts  were  perfect 
syllogisms  ;  unluckily  they  always  remain¬ 
ed  thoughts.  Only  a  few  were  irrational 
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assumptions ;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  the  ones  Which  most  frequently 
grew  into  deeds. 

The  next  day  to  that  of  the  declaration, 
she  found  Gabriel  Oak  at  the  bottom  of 
her  garden,  grinding  his  shears  for  the 
sheep-shearing.  All  the  surrounding  cot¬ 
tages  were  more  or  less  scenes  of  the  same 
operation  ;  the  scurr  of  whetting  spread 
into  the  sky  from  all  parts  of  the  village 
as  from  an  armory  previous  to  a  cam¬ 
paign.  Peace  and  war  kiss  each  other  at 
their  hours  of  preparation,  sickles,  scythes, 
shears,  and  pruning-hooks  mingling  with 
swords,  bayonets,  and  lances,  in  their  com¬ 
mon  necessity  for  point  and  edge. 

Cainy  Ball  turned  the  handle  of  Gabri¬ 
el’s  grindstone,  his  head  performing  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  see-saw  up  and  down  with  each 
turn  of  the  wheel.  Oak  stood  somewhat 
as  Eros  is  represented  when  in  the  act  of 
shari>ening  his  arrows :  his  figure  slightly 
bent,  the  weight  of  his  body  thrown  over 
on  the  shears,  and  his  head  balanced  side¬ 
ways,  with  a  critical  compression  of  the  lips 
and  contraction  of  the  eyelids  to  crown  the 
attitude. 

His  mistress  came  up  and  looked  upon 
them  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  then 
she  said, — 

“  Cain,  go  to  the  lower  mead  and  catch 
the  bay  mare.  I’ll  turn  the  winch  of  the 
grindstone.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Ga¬ 
briel.” 

Cain  departed,  and  Bathsheba  took  the 
handle.  Gabriel  had  glanced  up  in  in¬ 
tense  surprise,  quelled  its  expression,  and 
looked  down  again.  Bathsheba  turned 
the  winch,  and  Gabriel  applied  the 
shears. 

The  peculiar  motion  involved  in  turning 
a  wheel  has  a  wonderful  tendency  to  be¬ 
numb  the  mind.  It  is  a  sort  of  attenuated 
variety  of  Ixion’s  punishment,  and  con¬ 
tributes  a  dismal  chapter  to  the  history  of 
gaols.  The  brain  gets  muddled,  the  head 
grows  heav)',  and  the  Ixxly’s  centre  of 
gravity  seems  to  settle  by  degrees  in  a 
leaden  lump  somewhere  between  the  eye¬ 
brows  and  the  crown.  Bathsheba  felt  the 
un])leasant  symptoms  after  two  or  three 
dozen  turns. 

“  Will  you  turn,  Gabriel,  and  let  me 
hold  the  shears  ?”  she  said.  “  My  head 
is  in  a  whirl,  and  I  can’t  talk.” 

Gabriel  turned.  Bathsheba  then  began, 
with  some  awkwardness,  allowing  her 
thoughts  to  stray  occasionally  from  her 
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story  to  attend  to  the  shears,  which  requir¬ 
ed  a  little  nicety  in  sharpening. 

“  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  men  made 
any  observations  on  my  going  behind  the 
sedge  with  Mr.  Boldwood  yesterday  ?” 

“  Yes,  they  did,”  said  Gabriel.  “  You 
don’t  hold  the  shears  right.  Miss — I  knew 
you  wouldn’t  know  the  way — hold  like 
this.’^ 

He  relinquished  the  winch,  and  enclosing 
her  two  hands  completely  in  his  own 
(taking  each  as  we  sometimes  clasp  a 
child’s  hand  in  teaching  him  to  write), 
grasped  the  shears  with  her.  “  Incline 
the  edge  so,”  he  said. 

Jiands  and  shears  were  inclined  to  suit 
the  words,  and  held  thus  for  a  peculiarly 
long  time  by  the  instructor  as  he  spoke. 

“  That  will  do,”  exclaimed  Bathsheba. 
“  Loose  my  hands.  I  won’t  have  them 
held  !  Turn  the  winch.” 

Gabriel  freed  her  hands  quietly,  retired 
to  his  handle,  and  the  grinding  went  on. 

“  Did  the  men  think  it  odd  ?”  she  said 
again. 

“  Odd  was  not  the  idea.  Miss.” 

“  What  did  they  say 

“  That  Farmer  Boldwood’s  name  and 
your  own  were  likely  to  be  thrown  over 
pulpit  together  before  the  year  was  out” 

‘‘  I  thought  so  by  the  look  of  them  ! 
Why,  there’s  nothing  in  it.  A  more  fool¬ 
ish  remark  was  never  made,  and  I  want  you 
to  contradict  it:  that’s  what  I  came  for.” 

Gabriel  looked  incredulous  and  sad,  but 
between  his  movements  of  incredulity, 
relieved. 

“  They  must  have  heard  our  conversa¬ 
tion,”  she  continued. 

“  Well,  then,  Bathsheba!”  said  Oak, 
stopping  the  handle,  and  gazing  into  her 
face  with  astonishment. 

“  Miss  Everdene,  you  mean,”  she  said, 
with  dignity. 

“  I  mean  this,  that  if  Mr.  Boldwood 
really  spoke  of  marriage,  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  a  story  and  say  he  didn’t  to  please 
you.  I  have  already  tried  to  please  you 
too  much  for  my  own  good.” 

Bathsheba  regarded  him  with  round¬ 
eyed  i)erplexity.  She  did  not  know 
whether  to  pity  him  for  disappointed  love 
of  her,  or  to  be  angry  with  him  for  having 
got  over  it — his  tone  being  ambiguous. 

“  I  said  I  wante<l  you  just  to  mention 
that  it  was  not  true  I  was  going  to  be 
married  to  him,”  she  murmured,  with  a 
slight  decline  in  her  assurance. 
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“  I  can  say  that  to  them  if  you  wish, 
Miss  Everdene.  And  I  could  likewise 
give  an  opinion  to  you  on  what  you  have 
done.” 

“  I  daresay.  But  I  don’t  want  your 
opinion.” 

“  I  suppose  not,”  said  Gabriel  bitterly, 
and  going  on  with  his  turning,  his  words 
rising  aod  falling  in  a  regular  swell  and 
cadence  as  he  stooped  or  rose  with  the 
winch,  which  directed  them,  according  to 
his  position,  perpendicularly  into  the  earth, 
or  horizontally  along  the  garden,  his  eyes 
being  fixed  on  a  leaf  upon  the  ground. 

With  Bathsheba  a  hastened  act  was  a 
rash  act ;  but,  as  does  not  always  happen, 
time  gained  was  prudence  ensured.  It 
must  be  added,  however,  that  time  was 
very  seldom  gained.  At  this  period  the 
single  opinion  in  the  parish  on  herself  and 
her  doings  that  she  valued  as  sounder  than 
her  own  was  Gabriel  Oak’s.  And  the  out¬ 
spoken  honesty  of  his  character  was  such 
that  on  any  subject,  even  that  of  her  love 
for,  or  marriage,  with  another  man,  the 
same  disinterestedness  of  opinion  might  be 
calculatetl  on,  and  l)e  had  for  the  asking. 
Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  his  own  suit,  a  high  resolve  constrained 
him  not  to  injure  that  of  another.  This  is 
a  lover’s  most  stoical  virtue,  as  the  lack  of 
it  is  a  lover’s  most  venial  sin.  Knowing 
he  would  reply  truly,  she  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  painful  as  she  must  have  known  the 
subject  would  be.  Such  is  the  selfishness 
of  some  charming  women.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  excuse  for  her  thus  torturing  honesty 
to  her  own  advantage,  that  she  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  other  sound  judgment  within  easy 
reach. 

“  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of  my  con¬ 
duct  ?”  she  said,  quietly. 

“  That  it  is  unworthy  of  any  thoughtful, 
and  meek,  and  comely  woman.” 

In  an  instant  Bathsheba’s  face  colored 
with  the  angry  crimson  of  a  Danby  sun¬ 
set  But  she  forbore  to  utter  this  feeling, 
and  the  reticence  of  her  tongue  only  made 
the  loquacity  of  her  face  the  more  noticea¬ 
ble. 

The  next  thing  Gabriel  did  was  to  make 
a  mistake. 

“  Perhaps  you  don’t  like  the  rudeness 
of  my  reprimanding  you,  for  I  know  it  is 
rudeness;  but  I  thought  it  would  do 
good.” 

She  instantly  replied  sarcastically, 

“  On  the  contrary,  my  opinion  of  you  is 
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so  low  that  I  see  in  your  abuse  the  praise 
ot  discerning  people.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  don’t  mind  it,  for  I 
said  it  honestly,  and  with  every  serious 
meaning.” 

“  I  see.  But,  unfortunately,  when  you 
try  not  to  speak  in  jest  you  are  amusing — 
just  as  when  you  wish  to  avoid  seriousness 
you  sometimes  say  a  sensible  word.” 

It  was  a  hard  hit,  but  Bathsheba  had 
unmistakably  lost  her  temper,  and  on 
that  account  Gabriel  had  never  in  his  life 
kept  his  own  better.  He  said  nothing. 
She  then  broke  out, 

“  I  may  ask,  I  suppose,  where  in  partic¬ 
ular  my  unworthiness  lies  ?  In  my  not 
marrying  you,  perhaps !” 

“  Not  by  any  means,”  said  Gabriel  qui¬ 
etly.  “  I  have  long  given  up  thinking  of 
that  matter.” 

“  Or  wishing  it,  I  suppose,”  she  said, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  she  expected  an 
unhesitating  denial  of  this  supposition. 

Whatever  Gabriel  felt,  he  coolly  echoed 
her  words — 

“  Or  wishing  it  either.” 

A  woman  may  be  treated  with  a  bitter¬ 
ness  which  is  sweet  to  her,  and  with  a 
rudeness  which  is  not  offensive.  Bathshe¬ 
ba  would  have  submitted  to  an  indignant 
chastisement  for  her  levity  had  Gabriel 
protested  that  he  was  loving  her  at  the 
same  time ;  the  impetuosity  of  passion  un¬ 
requited  is  bearable,  even  if  it  stings  and 
anathematizes — there  is  a  triumph  in  the 
humiliation,  and  a  tenderness  in  the  strife. 
This  was  what  she  had  been  expecting,  and 
what  she  had  not  got.  To  be  lectured 
because  the  lecturer  saw  her  in  the  cold 
morning  light  of  open-shuttered  disillusion 
was  exasperating.  He  had  not  finished, 
either.  He  continued  in  a  more  agitated 
voice : 

“  My  opinion  is  (since  you  ask  it)  that 
you  are  greatly  to  blame  for  playing  pranks 
upon  a  man  like  Mr.  Bold  wood,  merely 
as  a  pastime.  Leading  on  a  man  you 
don’t  care  for  is  not  a  praiseworthy  action. 
And  even.  Miss  Everdene,  if  you  seriously 
inclined  towards  him,  you  might  let  him 
discover  it  in  some  way  of  true  loving¬ 
kindness,  and  not  by  sending  him  a  valen¬ 
tine’s  letter.” 

Bathsheba  laid  down  the  shears. 

“  I  can  not  allow  any  man  to — to  criti¬ 
cise  my  private  conduct !”  she  exclaimed. 
“  Nor  will  I  for  a  minute.  So  you’ll  please 
leave  the  farm  at  the  end  of  the  week !” 
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It  may  have  been  a  peculiarity — at  any 
rate  it  was  a  fact — that  when  Bathsheba 
was  swayed  by  an  emotion  of  an  earthly 
sort  her  lower  lip  trembled:  when  by  a 
refined  emotion,  her  upper  or  heavenward 
one.  Her  nether  lip  quivered  now. 

“  Very  well,  so  I  will,”  said  Gabriel 
calmly.  He  had  been  held  to  her  by  a 
beautiful  thread  which  it  pained  him  to 
spoil  by  breaking,  rather  than  by  a  chain 
he  could  not  break.  “  I  should  be  even 


better  pleased  to  go  at  oi\ce,”  he  added.  ‘ 

“  Go  at  once  then,  in  Heaven’s  name !” 
she  said,  her  eyes  Hashing  at  his,  though 
never  meeting  them.  “  Don’t  let  me  see 
your  face  any  more.” 

“Very  well.  Miss  Everdene — so  it  shall 
be.” 

And  he  took  his  shears  and  went  away 
from  her  in  placid  dignity,  as  Moses  left 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  death  of  poor  “Joe,”  the  Chim¬ 
panzee,  from  consumption,  caused  by  the 
climate  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  English 
children  and  English  lovers  of  the  animal 
world,  he  has  been  now  for  some  years 
exposed,  will  probably  cause  a  more  wide¬ 
spread  and  keen  regret  throughout  Lon¬ 
don  than  any  human  death  from  the  same 
cause  would  excite  in  the  same  treat  city. 
“  Joe  ”  was  not  only  a  great  amusement 
to  the  visitors  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
but  the  passionate  affection  which  he 
seems  to  have  shown  for  his  attendant, 
Sutton,  has  endeared  him  to  the  public. 
The  Daily  Telegraph,  of  Wednesday,  even 
says  that  “  when  the  nightly  good-bye 
came,  ‘Joe’  would  break  out  into  a  ])er- 
fect  frenzy  of  grief,  tearing  his  hair,  rolling 
upon  the  floor,  casting  dust  and  ashes 
upon  his  head,” — (if  this  be  really  so,  by 
the  way,  the  Oriental  mode  of  expressing 
mourning  must  be  deeply  rooted  in  our 
animal  nature), — “  and  shrieking  like  a 
spoilt  child.”  This  sort  of  affection  in  an 
animal  for  any  human  being  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  sjjectacles  in  the  world,  and 
certainly  no  people  seem  more  alive  to  the 
pathos  of  that  kind  of  feeling  than  the 
English  of  the  present  day,  thick-skinned 
and  wanting  in  sensibility  as  many  of  the 
Continental  nations  think  us.  One  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer’s  few  really  pathetic  pic¬ 
tures  appeal  to  a  somewhat  different  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  same  feeling, — the  picture, 
we  mean,  of  the  “  Doctor,”  in  which  the 
celebrated  monkey  which  devoted  itself  to 
the  nursing  of  sick  members  of  its  own  order 
was  represented,  while  a  young  scapegrace 
of  the  same  tribe,  without  any  “  enthusiasm 
of  Simianity  ”  in  his  breast,  was  hiding  away 
a  stolen  orange,  evidently  provided  for  the 
invalid,  with  grotesque  gestures  of  delight. 


It  was  this  picture  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that  for  the  first  time  it  had  roused  a 
momentary  wish  in  him  that  “  instead  of  a 
man  he  was  a  monkey.”  No  doubt  there 
is  something  even  more  singular  in  this 
disinterested  devotion  of  one  member  of  a 
tribe  of  monkeys  to  others  needing  its  care, 
than  in  the  passionate  attachment  poor 
little  “  Joe  ”  used  to  feel  for  his  attendant, 
Sutton.  The  former  contains  an  augury 
of  the  higher  phases  of  human  benevo¬ 
lence,  while  the  latter  is  only  an  extreme 
form  of  what  we  are  all  more  less  accus¬ 
tomed  to  in  dogs,  and  sometimes,  even,  in 
birds  and  cats, — their  recognition  of  some¬ 
thing  above  themselves  in  man,  and  an 
almost  religious  constancy  of  devotion  to 
it  But  though  it  is  even  rarer  to  find 
philo-cynic  dogs,  or  philo-ornithic  birds,  or 
philo-pithecan  monkeys,  than  it  is  to  find 
such  creatures  with  a  rare  devotion  to  hu¬ 
man  beings,  the  latter  sentiment  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  pathetic,  because  it  fastens  on 
a  being  whose  objects  and  aims  as  regards 
all  that  he  does  for  the  creatures  w’hich 
thus  love  him,  are  utterly  l)eyond  their 
comprehension,  and  too  often,  indeed,  quite 
without  disinterested  regard  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  those  creatures  themselves.  As  the 
great  poets  of  the  Greeks  saw  a  sort  of  irony 
in  the  conduct  of  the  gods  towards  men,  an 
irony  which  often  granted  human  wishes  in 
a  sense  that  made  the  seeming  gift  a  cala¬ 
mity,  so  the  poor  creatures  which  are  so 
loyal  to  us  might,  perhaps,  if  they  had  as 
much  power  as  men  have  of  imagining 
what  is  beyond  them,  only  find  their  loy¬ 
alty  cooling  down,  as  the  loyalty  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  gods  cooled  down,  under  a 
somewhat  similar  conviction  that  we  use 
them  for  purposes  which  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  think  ironic, — that  is,  that  we 
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very  seldom  order  their  lives  for  their  own 
benefit;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  pure  Chimpanzee’s  exile  to  a  climate 
which  is  fatal  to  him,  for  purposes  neces¬ 
sarily  involving  injury  to  them.  Indeed, 
it  must  have  been  far  from  an  improbable 
conjecture  to  the  old  tliinkers,  knowing  as 
they  did  wliat  their  own  motives  were  in 
imposing  a  mode  of  life  on  the  creatures 
which  were  in  their  power,  and  without  any 
revelation  of  God’s  purpose  in  ordering 
human  life  as  it  is,  that  man  might  be  ful¬ 
filling  here  not  his  own  destiny,  but  some 
half-capricious,  half  subordinate  purpose, 
imposed  on  him  by  beings  of  a  superhuman 
order,  of  whom  he  was  but  the  plaything. 
If  we  complacently  accept  an  affection 
which  is  given  to  us  without  measure,  now 
and  then,  by  the  lower  creatures,  but 
which  we  treat  as  the  mere  tribute  of  an 
inferior  to  one  who  has  uses  for  that  infe¬ 
rior  far  more  imperious  than  any  exclusive 
regard  for  its  benefit,  why  might  not  the 
gods  accept  our  worship  in  the  same 
spirit,  as  a  becoming  thing  indeed  in  us, 
but  not  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
fancy  superior  beings  may  fairly  indulge, 
for  turning  lower  lives  to  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  in  any  way  of  either  use  or  plea¬ 
sure  most  agreeable  to  themselves?  Is 
there  not,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  the  lin¬ 
gering  dregs  of  such  a  state  of  feeling  even 
in  some  so-called  Christian  doctrines,  as 
to  the  sufferings  of  sinners  conducing  to  the 
glory  of  God ?  There  is  certainly  a  sense 
in  which  poor  “Joe’s”  sufferings,  and 
those  of  his  many  fellow-sufferers  in  the 
same  cause,  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
man  ;  for  without  the  troubles  of  the  unac¬ 
climatised  and  unacclimatisable  animals, 
— the  elephants  which,  as  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph  says,  are  always  getting  chapped 
feet  in  our  cold  region  ;  the  cobra,  whose 
poison-teeth  won’t  push  through  the  poor 
creature’s  inflamed  gums;  the  kangaroo, 
whose  claws  are  distorted  with  rheumatism ; 
and  the  panots,  which  fall  victims  to  gout, 
— we  could  not  possibly  collect  into  one 
centre  all  the  varieties  of  the  animal  world. 
Indeed,  a  heathen  might  well  have  con¬ 
ceived  the  earth  as  a  similar  anthropologi¬ 
cal  garden  for  those  gods  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  find, — 

“A  music  centred  in  a  doleful  son>;^, 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation,  and  an  ancient 
tale  of  wrong. 

Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning,  tho*  the  words 
were  strong ; 
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Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that 
cleave  the  soil, 

Sow  the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest  with  endur¬ 
ing  toil, 

Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat  and  wine 
and  oil 

Till  they  perish,” — 

for  the  greater  scale  of  human  hopes  an 
fears,  and  the  greater  range  of  human 
manners,  might  well  have  made  us  a  study 
of  even  more  interest  to  superhuman  be¬ 
ings  of  nature  not  radically  different  from 
our  own,  than  the  lower  orders  of  crea¬ 
tures  which  we  so  carefully  classify  and 
collect  together  can  be  to  us.  Why 
should  the  urgent  cries  of  human  prayer 
have  meant  more  to  such  beings, — indeed 
why  not  even  less, — than  “Joe’s”  nightly 
anguish,  when  Sutton  left  him,  meant  to 
Sutton  ?  If  we  can  regard,  as  we  often 
do  regard,  the  most  passionate  affections 
of  the  lower  creatures  for  ourselves  as 
quite  subordinate  to  comparatively  minor 
human  ends,  it  would  not  seem  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  tliat  like  affections,  how¬ 
ever  deep  and  true  in  man,  directed  to¬ 
wards  tlje  powers  above  him,  would  count 
for  little  in  the  greater  scale  of  that  supe¬ 
rior  life. 

There  is  a  somewhat  pathetic  story,  ul¬ 
timately  vouched  for,  we  believe,  by  the 
late  Bishop  Stanley  (of  Norwich),  of  a 
farmer  for  whom  a  goose  formed  a  most 
earnest  and  disinterested  affection.  The 
goose  would  follow  him  everywhere,- 
climb  into  his  lap  at  night,  go  shooting 
with  him,  climbing  all  the  hedges,  follow 
him  when  he  was  at  the  plough,  turning 
deliberately  at  the  end  of  every  furrow, 
and  walking  back  with  him  along  the 
next,  but  not  unfrequently  turning  to  fasten 
its  eyes  upon  him  with  the  most  intense 
gaze.*  The  wretched  man  took  it  into 
his  head  that  this  goose’s  mysterious  love 
was  ominous  of  some  calamity,  which  he 
could  avert  by  killing  it,  and  shot  it  one 
day  in  a  fit  of  alarm.  That  shows  how 
little  the  man  was  touched  by  this  curious 
demonstration  of  love  for  him,  and  no 
doubt  the  last  generation  was  less  sensitive 
to  the  dumb  pathos  of  such  love  than  the 
present;  but  even  now,  if  poor  little  “Joe  ” 
had  not  been  so  gentle  and  so  amusing, 
there  would  not  have  been  many  to  take 


*  The  story  is  quoted  and  attributed  to  Bi* 
shop  Stanley,  in  an  ainusin/^  little  book  called 
“  Stories  about  Animals,”  by  Thomas  Jackson, 
M.A.,  published  by  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 
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much  account  of  his  extraordinary  love 
for  his  attendant.  The  view  tliat  all  crea¬ 
tures  beneath  us  are  simply  intended  to 
serve  our  purposes,  and  that  even  their 
best  love  is  of  no  more  value  than  to 
amuse  and  gratify  us,  is,  still  even,  more 
deeply  rooted  in  us  than  the  notion  that 
men  played  the  same  kind  of  part  as  pup¬ 
pets  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  ever  was  to 
the  heathen  w'orld. 

And  yet  is  there  not  something  in  this 
capacity  of  love  of  the  lower  animals  for 
man  which  ought  to  make  us  ashamed  to 
regard  it  as  a  mere  source  of  amusement  ? 
To  us  the  wistfulness  and  humility  of  that 
kind  of  love,  nay,  even  its  wilful  impe¬ 
riousness  when  it  discovers  its  own  power, 
seem  the  only  things  which  make  the  phy¬ 
sical  tie  that,  as  naturalists  tell  us,  actually 
exists  between  the  lower  creatures  and  us, 
one  not  distasteful  but  even  honorable. 
The  power  of  loving  is  a  kind  of  germinal 
power  of  resembling ;  for  hearty  loyalty 
and  fidelity  can  not  exist  without  a  degree 
of  community  of  nature  however  limited. 
And  as  there  is  nothing  more  mysterious 
than  tlie  unsolicited  and  uncriticising  love 
of  an  inferior  creature,  so  there  is  nothing 
which  leaves  a  more  distinct  impression  of 
the  divine  origin  of  Creation  on  the  mind. 


If  a  dumb  creature  can  find  no  satisfaction 
but  in  the  society  of  man,  though  it  does 
not  know  in  what  man  is  superior  to  it, 
and  feels  our  authority  without  feeling  our 
fitness  for  it,  there  can  hardly  be  supersti¬ 
tion  in  the  human  feeling  which  in  the 
same  manner  insists  on  a  like  tie  to  God. 
The  gratitude  which  domesticated  animals 
feel  to  those  who  have  enlarged  their 
powers  by  a  kind  of  education,  is  a  curious 
anticipation  of  human  gratitude  for  the 
education  which  theologians  call  proba¬ 
tion,  and  politicians  the  law  of  progress. 
That  the  affection  no  less  than  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  lower  animals  points  to  some¬ 
thing  far  beyond  their  present  grade,  and 
that  tl)e  pity  and  delight  with  which  this 
affection  is  returned  have  so  softening  and 
humanising  an  influence  upon  man,  is 
surely  a  sufficient  reason  for  admitting  that 
civilisation  should  include  in  its  scope  a 
much  larger  society  than  that  of  human 
beings.  Indeed  we  think  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  enter  heartily  into  the  deeper 
feelings  of  the  lower  animals  for  ourselves 
without  being  carried  on  into  piety,  or, 
again,  to  be  genuinely  jiious,  without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  devoted  affection  of  the  low¬ 
er  animals  for  ourselves. —  The  Spectator. 


DANTE.* 
I. — HIS  LIFE. 


There  are  two  chief  divisions  of  great 
imaginative  artists.  The  ^ne  class  con¬ 
sists  of  men  who,  with  harily  and  robust 
temperament,  go  forth  into  the  world  of 
nature  and  of  man,  and  feel  and  know  it 
as  it  really  is.  Gifted  with  strong  passions 
and  keen  susceptibilities,  they  seem  to 
move  with  the  world  around  them,  exult¬ 
ing  in  its  joys,  weeping  with  its  sorrows, 
themselves  in  all  things  part  of  it.  Such 
men,  great  as  they  may  be,  are  still  even 
as  other  men  are — differing  only  from 
others  in  that  their  feelings  are  stronger, 
their  enjoyments  keener,  their  sympathies 
more  intense,  and  so  their  expressions 
more  vivid,  more  real,  more  entire.  The 
other  class  consists  of  those  who,  while  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  are  yet  not  of  it ;  whose 
intellect  is  stronger  than  their  passions ; 
who  while  they  act  are  yet  engaged  in 


*  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  London  Insti¬ 
tution. 


analysing  the  action ;  who  can  never  live 
solely  in  tlie  present,  for  they  are  oversha¬ 
dowed  by  the  past  and  are  peering  into  the 
future ;  who  can  never  enjoy  the  moment, 
for  they  can  never  know  what  it  may  bring 
forth  .Of  the  first,  the  receptive  and 
representative  class,  we  may  take  Ti¬ 
tian  and  Sliakespeare  as  the  two  greatest 
examples  :  in  the  second,  the  reflective  and 
analytic  class,  Lionardo  and  Dante  stand 
out  supreme. 

Shakespeare,  bred  in  the  quiet  of  a 
country  town,  then  leading  a  roving  care¬ 
less  life  in  London,  felt  through  the  fulness 
of  his  mighty  nature  the  strong  passions, 
the  bold  aspirations,  the  awakening  glories 
of  his  stormy  times,  and  as  he  moved 
amongst  men  his  heart  rose  up  to  meet 
their  longings.  Though  in  himself  obscure 
and  little  noticed,  he  became  in  soul  one 
with  the  mighty  prince  as  with  the  lowly 
peasant ;  he  felt  with  all  and  knew  them 
as  they  were,  and  the  spirit  of  his  own  age 
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and  of  all  ages  breathed  through  him,  and 
as  he  saw  he  felt,  and  as  he  felt  he  wrote, 
until  he  had  mirrored  in  his  pages  the 
heart,  the  feelings  of  universal  man.  If  we 
ask  what  he  was  in  himself,  we  get  no  an¬ 
swer  :  we  can  not  say  that  one  character, 
more  than  another,  was  his  own.  He 
himself  is  nothing,  his  work  is  all. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Dante.  As  we 
read  his  works  we  can  never  lose  sight  for 
a  page  of  the  author,  of  his  cliaracter,  and 
of  his  position.  Dante  gives  us  with  un¬ 
flinching  openness  the  record  of  his  own 
soul’s  life,  of  its  agonies,  its  troubles,  its 
fiery  trials.  He  gives  us  the  history  of  his 
own  age  and  of  its  politics,  gives  us  his  own 
opinions,  pours  out  the  ripeness  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  of  his  own  tliought,  till  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  stands  out  in  all  its 
details  illumined  by  his  genius.  And  amid 
the  surroundings  of  which  he  has  given  us 
such  full  knowledge,  we  see  Dante  himself 
standing  out,  colossal  in  the  might  of  his 
individual  intensity  and  force,  like  some 
majestic  rock  round  which  the  waves  of  the 
world’s  tumults  have  raged  horribly,  but 
have  only  rent  it  into  grander  forms,  and 
by  washing  off  the  crust  of  earth  have 
shown  the  eternal  strength  of  its  founda¬ 
tions. 

Hence  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
Dante’s  writings  apart  from  his  life,  and 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  :  his  works  give 
us  a  faithful  chronicle  of  his  inner  life,  and 
in  his  outward  actions  he  forms  a  striking 
feature  of  his  own  age.  To  understand 
Dante’s  works  we  must  know  something 
of  his  life  and  times :  and  the  more  we 
understand  Dante,  the  more  do  we  learn 
to  appreciate  the  full  meaning  and  imjjor- 
tance  of  his  age.  The  internal  politics  of 
the  Italian  cities  cease  to  be  uninteresting. 
The  chronicles  of  feud  and  faction,  of  which 
Italian  history  seems  to  consist,  assume 
importance  as  they  gain  in  meaning,  and 
we  see  the  eternal  conflict  of  principle 
which  underlaid  them.  The  Theology, 
the  Philosophy,  the  Science  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  cease  to  be  simply  dull  and  unintel¬ 
ligible  jargon,  when  we  see  how  Dante 
thought  through  them,  and  before  the 
breath  of  his  genius  the  dry  bones  still  live 
and  move  for  us. 

All  poets  are  better  understood  by  a 
knowledge  of  their  life,  and  of  the  events 
in  which  they  took  part :  but  especially  is 
this  knowledge  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Dante,  if  we  would  understand  him  at  all. 

New  Series.— Vou  XIX.,  No.  6 


Dante  begins  from  himself  and  from  the 
occurrences  around  him.  The  facts  of  his 
own  life  he  so  transfuses  by  the  intensity 
of  his  feeling  and  the  profundity  of  his 
thought  that,  while  himself  remaining  clear 
cut  in  his  individuality,  he  still  swells  into 
proportions  so  gigantic  that  he  becomes  a 
symbol  of  the  life  of  man.  So,  too,  his 
time,  with  all  its  interests,  though  exclu¬ 
sively  Italian  and  mediaeval  in  details,  ex¬ 
pands  into  a  type  of  every  age,  with  its 
political  and  social  problems  clearly  traced. 

Hence  it  comes  that  Dante  demands 
and  repays  study  and  attention.  Many  of 
his  beauties  are  open  to  all :  much  mean¬ 
ing,  much  instruction,  is  found  by  almost 
all  who  read  him  with  any  care.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  lends  himself  to  many  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretations,  and  no  one  would 
venture  to  say  that  he  understood  him 
thoroughly.  During  the  six  centuries 
that  have  passed  since  Dante  wrote,  he 
has  been  understood  and  interpreted  in 
many  different  ways,  and  almost  every 
class  of  earnest  and  active  men  have  claim¬ 
ed  him  as  their  own  sptecial  exponent  In 
truth,  the  greatness  of  his  meaning  lends 
itself  to  almost  every  partial  interpretation. 
If,  however,  we  would  endeavor  to  under¬ 
stand  that  meaning  in  its  fulness,  and  go 
beyond  the  arbitrary  limits  which  our  own 
interests  would  otherwise  assign  to  it,  we 
must  begin  by  an  attempt  to  see  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  character,  and  feel  the  influences 
under  which  it  grew.  So  we  too  may  grow 
with  it,  and  feel,  as  Dante  did,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  life  and  the  particular  time  fade  into 
colossal  symbols  of  the  life  of  man  and  the 
development  of  the  ages. 

Dante  degli  Alighieri  was  bom  1. 
Florence,  in  the  month  of  May  1265. 
His  family  was  one  of  old  nobility.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  born  while  his  father 
was  in  exile  with  the  rest  of  the  Guelfic 
party,  so  that  his  cradle  was  overshadowed 
by  a  presage  of  his  own  fate.  In  two 
years’  time,  however,  the  Guelfs  were  re¬ 
stored,  and  Dante’s  father  was  again  in 
Florence,  holding  a  high  p>osition  in  that 
busy  city,  which  the  great  crisis  of  the  war 
between  Pop>e  and  Emp>eror  had  stirred 
into  intellectual  as  well  as  p>olitical  and 
commercial  activity.  Italian  pxilitics  were 
indeed  difficult  in  those  days,  for  every 
Italian  city  was  a  little  republic,  and  had 
to  settle  for  itself  which  side  it  would  take 
in  the  great  conflict.  Every  citizen  felt 
that  his  own  fortunes  and  those  of  his  city 
45 
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depended  on  his  own  political  activity  and 
success.  Let  us  try  to  understand  the 
political  principles  wliich  divided  them. 

Mediasval  Italy  had  inherited  directly 
the  traditions  of  lmj)erial  Rome;  its  ruler 
must  be  still,  as  of  old,  the  Emijeror,  the 
great  ruler  of  the  world  :  yet  the  Emperor, 
whom  Italy  recognised  from  time  to  time, 
was  the  German  King  in  whose  election 
she  had  no  voice.  To  his  power  she 
yielded  all  titular  respect,  while  asserting 
continually  against  it  particular  privileges 
and  special  rights.  Italy,  in  this  strange 
way,  and  with  these  strange  restrictions, 
was  still  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  was  still  inspireil  by  the  old  political 
ideas  of  Rome.  But  the  Empire  alone 
did  not  direct  Italian  jK)litics.  A  new 
power  had  emergeil  in  the  days  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  for  which  Rome’s  old  institutions 
had  not  provided  a  place.  Tlie  Empire 
had  become  Christian ;  men  had  leametl 
that  they  must  live  for  another  world  as 
well  as  for  this ;  the  State  could  no  longer 
supply  all  man’s  wants ;  the  Church  had 
arisen,  and  claimed  by  its  organization  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual,  as  the  State  for 
the  temporal,  wants  of  man. 

The  Church  organization  had  gradually 
approached  more  and  more  in  form  to  the 
organization  of  the  State.  Rome  became 
the  head  of  the  Universal  Church,  as  she 
was  of  the  Universal  State.  One  Pope 
and  one  Emperor — these  powers  were  to 
sit  side  by  side,  and  Christendom  was  to 
consist  of  provinces  subjectetl  to  their  au¬ 
thority.  A  great  ideal;  but  difficult  to 
realise,  for  disputes  soon  arose  hard  to  be 
settled.  What  was  temporal,  and  what 
was  spiritual  ?  what  belonged  only  to  the 
Church,  and  what  only  to  the  State  ? 
How  were  the  two  p>owers  to  be  kept  in¬ 
dependent,  yet  united  ?  For  two  cent-u- 
ries  war  raged  in  Italy  to  solve  this  ab¬ 
stract  question,  which  still  had  a  terribly 
concrete  meaning.  It  was  a  war  which 
became  intenser  and  more  bitter  as  it  went 
on — a  war  in  which  the  spiritual  pKjwer 
learned  to  use  only  too  skilfully  temporal 
weapons — a  war  in  which  religion  suffered 
more  from  its  champions  than  from  its  foes 
— a  war  in  which  the  Church  became 
secularized  in  heart  and  soul,  till  a  mighty 
revival  found  its  expression  in  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  round  whose  new  Order,  rather 
than  round  the  old  ecclesiastical  system, 
the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  men  of  the 
thirteenth  century  clustered  and  grew. 


This  struggle  with  all  its  results  is  mirror¬ 
ed  in  the  pages  of  the  “  Divina  Comme- 
dia.”  At  present  all  I  wish  to  notice  is, 
that  in  this  war  both  parties  appealed  for 
help  to  the  Italian  Towns,  which  prosper¬ 
ed  and  increased  in  consequence.  At  last 
the  people  of  the  towns  tended  to  side 
with  the  Pope,  as  being  more  Italian, 
while  tlie  nobles  siderl  with  the  Empire. 
Then  came  the  victory  of  the  Pope,  the 
fall  of  the  great  Emp)eror  Fretlerick  II., 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Suabian  house. 
The  Pojje  called  in  the  French  to  his  as¬ 
sistance,  and  made  Charles  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  St.  Lewis,  his  va.ssal  king  in 
Naples  and  Sicily.  The  Imperial  power 
was  broken,  and  the  Italian  Towns  of  the 
north,  of  which  Florence  was  one  of  the 
chief,  might  settle  their  questions  of  inter¬ 
nal  |)olitics  as  seemed  to  them  best.  The 
hated  Germans  were  gone,  the  power  of 
the  Ghibelline  nobles  was  destroyed. 
There  was  a  slight  breathing  space  of 
quiet,  before  they  were  to  find  that  the 
friends  of  the  Church  could  be  more  cruel, 
more  perfidious,  than  its  foes;  that  the 
treacherous  greed  of  France,  the  Pope’s 
champion,  was  worse  than  the  impetuous 
ferocity  of  Germany,  the  Pope’s  foe. 

Florence  was  at  this  time  a  busy  bust¬ 
ling  town,  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
cities  in  Europe,  with  many  industries. 
Already  it  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  the 
luxury  and  refinement,  the  mental  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  intellectual  activity,  which  were 
soon  to  establish  it  for  nearly  three  centu¬ 
ries  as  the  capital  of  European  art  and 
literature.  Here  is  a  description  from  an 
old  chronicle : — 

“  Built  under  the  auspices  of  Mars,  rich, 
exulting  in  an  iini)erial  stream  of  sweet 
water,  with  temi>erate  air,  sheltered  from 
hurtful  winds,  and,  though  poor  in  terri¬ 
tory,  abounding  in  useful  produce :  well 
populated  also,  and  by  its  air  encouraging 
increase  of  population :  its  citizens  well- 
mannered,  its  women  beautiful,  and  know¬ 
ing  how  to  deck  their  beauty :  its  build¬ 
ings  most  beautiful :  a  city  full  of  needful 
arts  beyond  all  others  in  Italy,  so  that 
many  came  from  distant  lands  to  see  it, 
through  the  goodness  of  its  trades,  its  arts, 
its  beauty,  and  its  adornments.” 

In  such  a  city,  and  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  there  were  endless  possibilities  of 
distinction  before,  the  young  Dante.  A 
slight  incident,  that  would  in  others  have 
passed  for  a  mere  boyish  fancy,  gave  his 
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deeply  susceptible  mind  a  form  for  its 
imaginative  longings,  and  stam[)ed  him  as 
a  poet.  -At  the  age  of  nine  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  father  to  a  festivity  at  the  house 
of  a  rich  merchant,  Falco  Portinari,  and 
there  saw  his  daughter  Beatrice,  a  child  of 
eight  years  old.  She  was  attired  in  a 
dress  of  the  most  noble  color,  a  subdued 
and  goodly  crimson,  and  at  that  moment, 
says  Dante,  “  the  spirit  of  life,  which 
hath  its  dwelling  in  the  secretest  chamber 
of  the  heart,  began  to  tremble  so  violently 
that  the  least  pulses  of  my  body  shook 
therewith ;  and  in  trembling  it  said  these 
words,  “  Ecce  deus  fortior  me,  qui  veniens 
dominabitur  (Behold  a  god  stronger 
than  myself,  who  comes  and  shall  bear 
mastery.)  The  vague  longings  of  the 
boyish  heart  found  in  the  fair  young  face 
of  Beatrice  a  centre  round  which  they 
might  gather,  an  image  which  they  might 
worship,  a  bodily  shape  which  might  ex¬ 
press  to  them  their  meaning.  All  the  un- 
reconled  a.spirations,  all  the  beautiful 
imaginings  of  youth,  which  flit  before  the 
eyes  of  all,  but  perish  before  they  find  ex¬ 
pression,  and  are  forgotten  entirely  by  the 
mature  man  as  his  soul  has  hardened,  and 
the  stern  forms  of  thought  have  dispelled 
the  phantoms  of  the  imagination, — these, 
in  their  most  splendid  forms,  found  in  the 
image  of  Beatrice  their  home  and  habita¬ 
tion. 

So  with  this  background  of  lovely  fan¬ 
cies  in  his  heart,  the  boy  mused,  and  read, 
and  learned.  He  sought  from  time  to 
time  to  see  Beatrice,  and  gaze  on  the  face 
of  that  “  youngest  of  the  angels,”  and  find 
in  those  features  the  record  of  all  his  first 
dreams  of  beauty,  his  noblest  thoughts  and 
highest  aspirations.  Each  time  he  saw 
her,  she  ^umed  to  him  a  fuller  meaning, 
and  her  significance  as  his  soul's  record 
grew  with  his  growth. 

He  was  taught  by  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  scholars  of  the  time,  Brunetto 
Latini,  secretary  to  the  Florentine  Repub¬ 
lic,  an  old  lawyer,  who  in  exile  in  FTance 
had  leametl  much  of  the  world.  His 
“dear  and  good  paternal  image,”  as  he 
taught  Dante  “  how  man  makes  himself 
eternal,”  f  was  always  fixed  with  gratitude 
in  the  poet’s  mind.  From  Casella,  whose 
sweet  strains  could  arrest  in  Purgatory  the 
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souls  who  were  hurrying  to  accomiflish 
their  purification,  Dante  learned  music 
and  “  the  use  of  amorous  song.”*  To 
painting  also  and  the  arts  of  design  which, 
under  the  great  Arnolfo  and  Cimabue, 
were  beginning  to  revive  in  the  congenial 
air  of  ambitious  Florence,  he  seems  to 
have  given  some  attention.  Moreover  the 
poems  of  Guido  Guinicelli,  of  Bologna, 
whom  he  calls  Itis  master,  and  the  master 
of  all  those  his  betters,  who  ever  used 
“  sweet  and  graceful  rhymes  of  love,”  t 
stirred  him  to  generous  emulation. 

So  he  grew  up  in  body  and  in  mind 
till,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  his  mingled  thoughts  and  feelings  be¬ 
came  articulate,  and  the  poet  nature  found 
its  expression  in  song.  .After  meeting 
Beatrice  and  receiving  from  her  a  saluta¬ 
tion  more  courteous  than  usual,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  his  room  and  there  fell  asleep ;  as 
he  slept  “  there  appeared  to  be  in  his 
room  a  mist,  of  the  color  of  fire,  within 
which  he  discerned  the  figure  of  a  lord  of 
terrible  aspect  to  such  as  should  gaze  upon 
him,  but  who  seemed  therewithal  to  re¬ 
joice  inwardly  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  see.” 
In  one  hand  he  held  a  lady  covered  in  a 
blood-red  cloth,  in  the  other  hand  a  flam¬ 
ing  heart.  He  spoke  many  things,  of 
which  Dante  could  understand  few,  but 
amongst  them  he  said  this,  “  I  am  thy 
master.” 

This  A^'ision  of  Love  Dante  expressed  in 
a  sonnet  which  he  spread  among  his 
friends.  He  was  at  once  recognized  as  a 
IX)et,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  himself  an  accomplished  man 
and  a  distinguished  poet,  fifteen  years  old¬ 
er  than  Dante. 

For  the  next  seven  years  we  have 
Dante’s  own  account  of  his  inner  life  in 
that  most  wondrous  of  all  youthful  books, 
the  “  Vita  Nuova,”  the  chronicle  of  his 
soul’s  devotion  to  Beatrice.  She  was  to 
him  the  fairest  and  the  best  of  God’s 
creatures,  an  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
pure  and  noble  in  life,  the  mistress  of  his 
mind.  To  see  her,  to  receive  her  gracious 
salutation,  to  be  greeted  by  her  sweet 
smile,  this  was  all  his  love  required,  and 
round  this  gathered  the  young  man’s 
glorious  visions,  and  lofty  thoughts.  He 
wished  for  no  further  ppssession  of  his  be¬ 
loved.  She  before  whose  glance  all  that 
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was  base  and  wicked  fled  aw'ay,  she  who 
was  more  like  a  daughter  of  the  gods  than 
a  mere  mortal  maiden — how  could  Dante 
think  to  appropriate  such  a  treasure  to 
himself,  or  try  to  call  her  his  ?  No  such 
thought  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind  ; 
but  his  ethereal  love  received  a  blow, 
which  he  could  hardly  explain  even  to 
himself,  when,  in  1287,  JJeatrice  married 
Simone  de’  Bardi.  But  the  shock,  if  such 
there  were,  soon  passed  away,  and  his  re¬ 
lations  to  Beatrice  remained  unchanged. 
She  was  still,  as  she  had  been  before,  the 
mistress  of  his  mind,  the  embodiment  in 
her  own  fair  form  of  all  he  thought  and  all 
he  strove  for.  Each  time  he  sees  her, 
each  greeting  he  receives,  his  fervent  fancy 
sets  the  trivial  occurrence  in  a  background 
of  splendid  coloring,  yet  subdued,  and 
pure,  and  tender  in  tone,  as  is  a  picture  of 
Sandro  Botticelli  There  is  no  disorder, 
no  tinge  of  wild  passion  in  his  utterances ; 
all  is  regular  and  orderly ;  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  all  subjected  to  the  rigid 
restraint  of  law  before  they  find  expres¬ 
sion. 

So  the  young  poet’s  inner  life  developed 
around  the  person  of  Beatrice,  and  he 
learned  to  know  himself  in  the  light  of  his 
love  for  her.  Yet  he  was  no  mere  dream¬ 
er,  but  a  diligent  student,  an  accomplish¬ 
ed  man  of  letters,  and  an  active  citizen. 
In  1289  he  bore  arms  in  the  Florentine 
ranks  at  the  Battle  of  Campaldino,  when 
the  Ghibelline  party  met  with  its  most 
fatal  repulse.  But  in  the  year  1 290,  when 
Dante  was  twenty-five  years  old,  came  a 
crisis  of  his  life  which  shook  at  first  his 
soul’s  foundations.  Beatrice  died,  and  for 
awhile  the  world  seemed  out  of  joint,  and 
the  city  seemed  to  sit  desolate  and  mourn¬ 
ing  over  this  fatal  loss.  Dante’s  mind  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  but  he  abstained 
from  unmanly  lamentations  and  nourished 
his  pain  within  his  own  breast.  He  dis¬ 
charged  as  before  his  duties  to  the  State, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  took 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Florentines  against 
the  Pisans,  and  felt  keenly  th^  human 
interest  of  war  and  siege.*  Nay,  more: 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  in  obedience  to  his  friends’  wishes, 
and  prompted  by  his  own  rigid  sense  of 
duty  towards  the  State,  he  married  Gem¬ 
ma  de’  Donati,  attracted  perhaps  by  her 
genuine  sympathy  for  his  distress  at  the 


*  Inf.  xxi.  94. 


loss  of  Beatrice.  Gemma  became  his 
wife,  and  he  seems  to  have  cherished  her. 
During  the  ten  years  of  their  life  together 
she  bore  him  seven  children ;  but  she  is 
never  mentioned  in  his  poems;  she  was 
the  wife  of  his  house  and  family,  but  she 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  mistress  of 
his  mind.  That  place  had  long  been  fill¬ 
ed  up ;  and  as  Dante’s  writings  concern 
only  his  intellectual  life,  it  need  be  no 
cause  for  wonder  that  Dante  never  men¬ 
tions  her  or  his  children. 

But  still  the  grief  and  pain  of  his  be¬ 
reavement  was  seated  within  Dante’s 
heart  too  deep  for  any  outward  consola¬ 
tions  :  Beatrice  was  dead,  and  Dante’s 
heart  was  filled  with  “dolorous  imagin¬ 
ings.”  The  joy  of  his  early  life  was 
gone.  His  simple  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
Beatrice,  his  contentment  in  building 
round  her  image  his  fervent  thoughts,  his 
joy  at  her  salutation,  his  exultation  in  her 
I)resence — all  this  was  lost  for  ever, 
'rhere  was  left  instead  a  dull  sense  of  pain 
that  could  not  be  deadened — an  aching 
void  that  could  not  be  filled  up:  there 
was  the  sense  of  doubt  and  perplexity  and 
weariness  in  life.  The  years  that  followed 
the  death  of  Beatrice,  Dante  looks  back 
upon  with  shame  and  regret,  as  being  a 
time  in  which  he  lost  his  hold  on  duty,  and 
let  go  the  simple  confidence  and  trust 
which  till  now  had  guided  him  through 
life.  Dante,  it  is  true,  did  nothing  to 
merit  the  reproach  of  those  around  him; 
on  the  contrary,  this  was  the  time  in 
which  he  engaged  in  public  life  most 
keenly.  To  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  triumphant  democracy  of  Florence,  he 
laid  aside  his  nobility  and  enrolled  himself 
in  the  trade  guild  of  the  apothecaries,  that" 
he  might  be  eligible  to  civic  office.  His 
talents  were  soon  recognised,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  employed  on  several 
important  embassies.  Moreover,  these 
years  were  years  of  study — study  under¬ 
taken,  at  first,  in  search  of  consolation, 
but  ending  in  becoming  itself  an  absorb¬ 
ing  pursuit.  Dante,  as  he  says  himself, 
was  like  one  who  goes  seeking  /or  silver 
and  finds  gold.  Still  with  all  this,  Dante 
was  not  happy.  Neither  activity  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  nor  study  in  private  gave  him  the 
p>eace  and  satisfaction  he  had  enjoyed  be¬ 
fore,  for  the  purity  and  singleness  of  his 
first  motive  was  gone.  His  life  was  no 
longer  lived  in  the  midst  of  those  noble 
thoughts  and  high  desires  which  had 
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gathered  round  the  name  and  face  of 
Beatrice.  The  pleasures  of  the  world,  the 
joys  of  sense,  the  desire  for  praise,  the 
thirst  for  power,  the  insolence  of  know¬ 
ledge,  the  pride  of  intellect — all  these  were 
motives  before  which  he  wavered  to  and 
fro.  In  the  bustle  of  public  life,  in  the 
business  of  family  life,  in  the  excitement  of 
intellectual  effort  his  first  simplicity  died 
away,  and  Beatrice  was  forgotten,  or  float¬ 
ed  only  as  an  almost  disregarded  phantom 
across  the  shadowy  background  of  his 
busy  life — 

“  He  turned  his  steps  into  deceitful  ways, 
Following  therein  false  images  of  good, 

That  ne'er  fulfil  the  promise  which  they 
make.”* 

This  is  the  condition  of  mind  from  which 
the  “  Divina  Commedia"  commemorates 
his  deliverance.  Dante  is  wandering  in  a 
wild  mood,  his  way  is  stopped  by  savage 
beasts,  when  Beatrice,  moved  by  compas¬ 
sion,  sends  Virgil  to  guide  him  through 
the  dread  scenes  of  the  Inferno,  and  the 
purifying  realms  of  Purgatory  to  the  Par¬ 
adise  of  God’s  love.  When  Beatrice  ap¬ 
pears  to  her  lover,  as  he  has  passed  out 
I  of  Purgatory  his  first  feeling  is  one  of  utter 

|)  shame  ;  he  is  awe-struck  as  a  child  before 

the  stern  majesty  of  an  offended  mother, 
and  Beatrice’s  first  words  to  him  are  words 
of  sharp  reproach. 

But  Dante,  though  he  might  stumble, 
was  too  strong  to  fall  ;  he  was  not  to  re¬ 
lapse  into  the  mass  of  ordinary  men,  and 
to  remain  swayed  by  the  world  and  its  al¬ 
lurements,  by  the  passing  life  and  its  am¬ 
bitions,  by  current  opinions,  and  the  re¬ 
wards  they  brought.  He  studied  and  he 
thought  until  philosophy,  in  the  highest 
sense  in  which  a  knowledge  of  wisdom  is 
a  knowledge  of  God,  took  possession  of 
his  soul.  This  philosophy  became  to  him 
a  new  mistress,  yet  not  a  new  one  ;  for  the 
new  life  of  reflection  recognised  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  old  life  of  fancy — the  new 
world  of  thought  was  the  same  as  the  old 
world  of  feeling;  and  Beatrice  resumed 
her  sway — not  now  the  simple  maiden 
who  swayed  the  youthful  heart  by  her 
beauty,  but  the  stately  yet  kindly  teacher 
who  was  to  rule  the  manly  mind. 

Henceforth  Dante’s  inner  struggles  and 
perplexities  were  at  an  end.  He  had  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  fierynrial,  and  had  learned 
“  how  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
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good  he  had  got  a  foothold  outside  the 
world’s  changes  ;  he  was  no  longer  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  his  ambition  or  his  desires  ; 
he  had  caught  the  meaning  of  life ;  he  had 
found  the  key  to  the  world’s  riddle  ;  he 
had  secured  a  guide  whom  he  could  trust 
to  lead  him  through  life’s  wild  wood  to 
the  shining  hill  beyond;  he  had  gained 
the  consciousness  of  inward  freedom  be¬ 
cause  he  had  recognised  life’s  eternal  law. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  not  merely  fanciful¬ 
ly,  but  because  the  significance  of  a  poet’s 
life — and  especially  the  life  of  such  a  poet 
as  Dante — lies  not  in  outward  circumstance, 
but  in  inward  development.  Moreover, 
this  phase  of  Dante’s  mind  gives  us  the 
key  to  one  side  of  the  meaning  of  his 
great  work.  Into  this  I  do  not  now  en¬ 
ter  ;  it  is  enough  to  notice  that  this  crisis 
of  I)ante’s  life  took  place  in  the  year  1 300 
— the  year  in  which  he  lays  the  action  of 
the  “  Divina  Commedia.” 

And  indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  events  of 
Dante’s  life  in  the  world,  we  shall  see  that 
he  required  all  his  inward  strength  to  guide 
him  through  the  difficult  paths  of  public 
life  in  Florence.  The  city,  as  it  advanced 
in  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  saw  itself 
free  from  fear  of  outward  foes,  felt  more 
keenly  the  pressure  of  social  questions 
within  its  walls.  Old  family  feuds,  the 
heritage  of  former  aristocratic  state,  the 
jealousy  of  the  rising  commercial  class 
against  the  nobles,  the  struggles  of  the  ar¬ 
tisans  against  the  more  wealthy  merchants, 
the  remnants  of  the  old  political  parties  of 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline, — all  these  elements 
of  discord  smouldered  in  the  city,  and  were 
fimned  by  any  trivial  circumstance  into  a 
flame.  ^  in  the  year  1300  civil  discord 
waxed  high  in  Florence.  The  social  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  old  noble  family  of  the  Donati 
against  the  rich  merchant  family  of  the 
Cerchi ;  the  bloml  feud  founded  on  fami-  , 

ly  vengeance  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi,  ; 

which  had  been  introduced  into  Florence 
from  Pistoia — these  divided  the  minds  and 
embittered  the  passions  of  the  citizens  of 
Florence.  Daily  quarrels  disturbed  the 
streets,  and  law  and  order  were  powerless 
against  faction  fights. 

In  this  state  of  things  Dante  became  one 
of  the  priors,  or  governing  council,  of  Flo¬ 
rence  for  the  months  of  July  and  August, 

1300.  This  priorate  Dante  calls  the  source 
of  all  his  woes.  In  it  he  earned  the  hatred 
which  a  wise  and  moderate  man  always 
receives  from  the  factious  and  the  violent. 
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Dante  wished  to  calm  the  city  w'ithout 
having  recourse  to  any  external  aid. 
Though  himself  a  noble  by  birtli,  his  sym¬ 
pathies  seem  to  have  been  with  the  more 
democratic  party — that  of  the  Cerchi. 
He  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  less  harm¬ 
ful  than  the  violent  faction  headed  by  Cor- 
so  Donati,  a  proud  and  hauglity  baron, 
who  was  willing  to  intrigue  with  the  Pope 
to  obtain  influence  for  himself  in  Flor¬ 
ence.  Dante’s  priorate  was  signalised  by 
two  great  events — an  open  breach  between 
the  Florentine  magistracy  and  the  Pope’s 
legate,  and  next,  the  impartial  banishment 
from  Florence  of  the  most  factious  of  the 
two  contending  parties.  This  was  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  might  have  Ireen  effectuafl  if  it 
had  been  carried  out  consistently  by  the 
succeeding  priors,  but  the  exile^  were  arbi¬ 
trarily  allowed  to  return.  Corso  Donati 
left  his  place  of  banishment  and  openly 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  Pope,  Boni¬ 
face  VIII.,  a  bold  and  unscrupulous  poli¬ 
tician,  who  was  at  that  time  exjiecting  the 
arrival  in  North  Italy  of  a  French  army 
under  Charles  of  Valois,  who  was  coming 
to  assert  the  claims  of  his  house  to  the 
throne  of  Sicily.  If  the  Pope  were  to  es¬ 
pouse  violently  the  cause  of  the  Donati. 
matters  looked  ill  for  Florence.  So  Dante 
was  sent,  in  1301,  as  ambassador  to  the 
Pope  to  try  and  counteract  the  machina 
tions  of  party  intrigue.  He  never  saw  Flo¬ 
rence  again.  The  Pope  gave  him  equivo 
cal  answers,  and  managed  to  detain  him 
on  various  pretexts  at  Rome,  till  matters 
had  been  settled  in  Florence  by  the  arrival 
of  Charles  of  Valois,  the  recall  of  the  ex¬ 
iles,  the  triumph  of  Corso  Donati,  a  reign 
of  terror,  and  the  proscription  and  banish¬ 
ment  of  all  whom  the  victorious  party 
feared,  chief  amongst  whom  was  Dante. 
Dante  felt  he  had  been  tricked  by  Pope 
Boniface,  and  his  stay  at  Rome  seems  to 
have  given  him  an  insight  into  Papal  poli¬ 
tics  which  he  never  forgot. 

So  Dante  was  now  driven  away  from 
every  thing  he  loved  most  dearly — his  na¬ 
tive  city,  his  wife,  his  family,  his  friends. 
He  knew  that  it  was  for  no  misdoings  of 
his  own  that  this  punishment  had  fallen 
upon  him  ;  he  had  always  been  loyal  to 
Florence,  and  had  refused  to  become  a 
violent  partisan,  at  a  time  when  faction  was 
every  thing,  and  both  parties  “  hungered  for 
him.”**  He'^had  tried  to  labor  for  the 


good  of  the  State,  and  form  a  party  of 
moderates  who  might  interpose  against  vi¬ 
olence  and  excess.  He  went  forth  strong 
in  his  integrity  of  purpose,  witli  a  clear 
conscience,  |)repared  to  meet  any  blow  that 
fortune  might  direct  against  him.  Still, 
however  strong  he  might  be  in  conscience, 
the  blow  was  hard  to  bear.  Exile  meant 
to  Dante  utter  poverty,  complete  loss  of 
any  sphere  in  which  his  activity  could  be 
displayed,  entire  death  to  his  practical  en¬ 
ergy,  entire  severance  from  all  his  old  inter¬ 
ests,  from  all  the  overwhelming  associations 
of  his  early  days.  Dante  had  to  experi¬ 
ence  “  how  salt  was  the  taste  of  another’s 
bread  ;  how  hard  a  road  it  was  to  go  up 
and  down  another’s  stair.”*  Hut  the  thing 
that  first  oppressed  him  most  was  tlie  fact 
that  his  life  was  si)ent  amongst  his  fellow 
exiles  from  Florence,  whose  |)itiful  in¬ 
trigues  to  procure  their  restoration  moved 
Dante’s  deep  disgust.  With  this  “  wicked 
and  senseless  company,”  as  lie  calls  them, 
he  soon  quarrelled,  for  they  were  as  una¬ 
ble  to  understand  him,  as  he  was  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  their  futile  schemes.  He 
jiarted  company  with  them  and  wandered 
fortli  alone,  poor  and  unfriended,  seeking 
from  place  to  place  a  patron  who  would 
give  him  shelter  ;  searching  in  vain  for  a 
congenial  soul  ;  hoping  to  no  purpose 
that  he  might  find  among  the  princes  and 
rulers  of  Italy  some  one  whose  mind  could 
soar  above  the  paltry  politics  of  his  little 
town — some  one  who  could  understand 
the  duties  of  power — some  one  who  would 
dare  to  face  the  task  of  uniting  Italy,  of 
healing  her  dissensions,  and  fitting  her  for 
her  great  position  of  leader  of  Christendom 
and  mistress  of  the  world. 

W’e  can  not  follow  Dante  in  his  wander¬ 
ings  at  Verona,  at  Bologna,  at  Lunigiano 
— meeting  everywhere  with  small  comfort. 
In  Florence  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels 
would  seem  to  have  been  proved ;  for 
Corso  Donati,  his  chief  foe,  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  upon  the  seignory  of  the  city,  and 
make  himself  lord  of  Florence.  He  fail¬ 
ed  and  was  put  to  death ;  still  there  was 
no  hope  for  Dante,  no  steps  towards  his 
recall.  So  Dante  seems  to  have  turned  his 
attention  solely  to  study,  and  to  have  shak¬ 
en  off  the  dust  from  his  feet  in  testimony 
against  the  land  that  knew  not  how  to  use 
her  noblest  son.  In  T309  he  was  at  Paris, 
attending  lectures  at  the  University;  he 
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is  said,  though  without  much  probability, 
to  have  visited  Oxford.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
his  student  life  was  shattered  by  the  news 
of  the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  Henry 
of  Luxemburg.  Eager  hopes  of  a  glorious 
furture,  of  tlie  splendid  realisation  of  all 
his  dreams  for  Italy,  throbbed  in  Dante’s 
breast.  He  hastened  to  Italy  to  await  the 
coming  of  Henry  in  1311. 

The  Emperor  Henry  VI  I.  was  the  chi¬ 
valrous  ideal  of  all  noble  hearts  in  Italy, 
who  wished  to  see  her  divisions  come  to 
an  end.  Dante  hailed  his  coming  with 
rapture.  Already  in  his  treatise,  “  De 
Monarchia,”  had  he  proved  the  necessity  for 
one  empire,  whose  seat  must  be  in  Rome, 
and  whose  jx>wer  was  derived  directly  from 
God,  without  any  need  of  Papal  interven¬ 
tion  to  give  it  further  validity.  Now,  when 
this  long-expected  ruler  actually  appeared, 
Dante  again  employed  his  pen  in  his  favor. 
He  wrote  an  impassioned  letter  to  the 
princes  and  people  of  Italy,  painting  in 
glowing  colors  the  coming  of  their  deliv¬ 
erer  ;  he  wrote  to  Florence  warning  her  of 
the  coming  reckoning  for  her  misdoings ; 
he  wrote  to  Henry  urging  him  to  come 
quickly  and  fultil  his  glorious  mission. 
“  Rejoice,”  he  exclaims,  in  tones  of  the 
noblest  patriotic  enthusiasm,  “  rejoice,  oh 
Italy,  for  thy  bridegroom  comes — the  joy 
of  his  age,  the  glory  of  thy  people :  dry, 
oh  fairest  one,  thy  tears,  lay  aside  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  thy  widowhood ;  for  he  is  nigh  at 
hand  who  will  free  thee  from  the  prison  of 
the  evil-doers,  who  will  smite  the  workers  of 
felony,  and  will  let  out  his  vineyard  toother 
husbandmen  who  shall  render  him  the  fruits 
of  justice  in  due  season.  But  will  he  not  have 
compassion  ? — yea,  he  will  have  compas¬ 
sion  on  all  who  ask  it ;  for  he  is  Caesar,  and 
his  pity  flows  from  the  fountain  of  pity.” 

It  was  the  last  glow  of  hojie  that  shone 
on  the  exile’s  path.  Henry  died  of  a 
fever  in  1313,  without  accomplishing  any 
thing  that  left  permanent  results.  Any  one 
who  looks  upon  Henry’s  statue  by  Tino 
da  Camaino,  now  standing  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  and  sees  the  broad  head, 
square  forehead,  and  high  cheek-bones  con¬ 
trasting  strangely  with  the  finely-cut  mouth 
and  sharp,  delicate  chin,  must  feel  that  he, 
too,  was  a  dreamer  who  would  never  have 
unravelled  the  tangled  thread  of  Italian 
politics,  and  must  think  it  was  better  that 
he  should  have  disappointed  Dante’s  hopes 
by  an  early  death  rather  than  by  a  painful 
failure. 
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It  was  a  hard  blow  to  Dante,  but  he  had 
learned  endurance  in  the  school  -of  adver¬ 
sity  ;  he  bore  it  without  repining,  and 
found,  more  than  before,  his  strength  with¬ 
in  himself  alone.  He  resumed  his  labors 
at  his  great  work,  and  found  comfort  in 
musing  with  his  own  heart. 

“  After  Henry’s  death,”  says  an  old  bio¬ 
grapher,  Leonardo  Bruni,  “  Dante  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  great  poverty,  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Lombardy,  T'uscany,  and 
Romagna,  under  the  protection  of  various 
lords.”  First  in  Lucca,  with  the  Ghibel- 
line  leader  Uguccione  della  Fagguola,  he 
stood  by  silently  and  sadly,  till  he  saw  him 
fall  before  the  exile  Castruccio  Castracani 
— a  fall  brought  about  by  his  own  precau¬ 
tions  to  avert  it.  As  he  left  Lucca  be 
heard  that  Florence  had  recalled  her  ex¬ 
iles,  if  tlK% would  submit  to  a  short  impri¬ 
sonment  and  do  public  penance. 

To  Dante  this  was  impossible ;  it  would 
have  been  a  death-'olow  to  his  inner  self, 
which  could  not  confess  to  a  wrong-doing 
of  which  he  felt  no  guilt.  The  misery  “  of 
seeing  his  dear  country  only  in  dreams” 
was  not  so  heavy  a  weight  as  would  have 
been  the  consciousness  of  dishonor  falsely 
assumed.  Dante  writes  in  words  of  lofty 
scorn  to  a  relative,  who  besought  him  to 
accept  the  offered  terms  :  “  Is  this  the 
glorious  way  in  which  Dante  Alighieri  is 
recalled  to  his  country  after  the  miseries  of 
an  exile  of  fifteen  years  ?  Is  this  the  desert 
of  my  innocence,  which  all  men  know  ? 
Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  long  labors  and  the 
fatigues  endured  in  study  ?  Far  from  a  man 
consecrated  to  philosophy  is  such  short¬ 
sighted  baseness.  This  is  no  way  of  return 
to  my  country.  If  I'lorence  can  not  be 
entered  in  an  honorable  way,  I  will  never 
enter  it.  What,  are  not  the  sun  and  the 
stars  to  be  seen  in  every  land  ?  Shall  I 
not  be  able  under  every  part  of  heaven  to 
meditate  sweet  truth,  unless  I  first  make 
myself  inglorious,  nay,  ignominious  to  my 
people  and  my  country  ?  Bread  at  least 
will  never  fail  me.” 

Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the  heart 
within  him ;  less  and  less  did  the  things 
of  the  world  affect  him ;  more  and  more 
did  the  realm  of  truth  open  to  his  view ; 
and  as  he  soared  into  the  regions  of  thought, 
less  and  less  important  became  the  small 
details  of  to-day.  It  mattered  little  wheth¬ 
er  he  spent  his  few  remaining  years  in  com¬ 
fort  ;  it  mattered  much  that  he  should  not 
make  his  life  a  lie.  So  he  turned  his  face 
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away  from  Florence,  content  to  live  brave¬ 
ly.  Henceforth  he  gave  his  attention  only 
to  his  great  work,  and  labored  at  it  inces¬ 
santly  till  his  death. 

First  he  abode  at  Verona,  at  the  court 
of  Cangrande  della  Scala,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Henry  VII,  Imperial  Vicar 
for  Italy,  and  from  whom  Dante  had  once 
hoped  to  see  great  political  enterprises. 
But  Cangrande,  though  kindly  and  genial, 
was  not  a  thoughtful  man,  and  Dante 
wearied  of  the  luxury  and  grandeur  of  a 
life  which  was  engaged  in  trivialities,  while 
a  noble  field  of  action  lay  before  it.  In 
1320  Dante  left  Verona  and  became  the 
guest  of  Guido  da  Polenta  at  Ravenna, 
where  he  might  enjoy  greater  quiet,  and 
fit*!  fewer  distractions  in  finishing  his  great 
work.  There,  in  the  solemn  glades  of  the 
mighty  pine  forest  that  skirts  th^ea,  Dante 
mused  and  pondered  on  the  lofty  themes 
that  fill  the  last  cantos  of  the  Paradiso. 
Still  the  exile’s  path  was  cheered  with  hope. 
That  restoration,  which  he  had  vainly 
hoped  to  gain  by  outward  help,  might  still 
be  won  by  his  own  talents.  When  his 
great  poem  should  be  finished,  “  on  which 
both  heaven  and  earth  had  laid  their 
hands,*  while  for  these  many  years  he  had 
grown  thin  with  toil,”  then  surely  Florence 
would  recognise  that  he  was  indeed  un¬ 
worthy  to  be  an  exile ;  the  cruelty,  which 
kept  him  from  the  fold  where  he  was  born, 
would  be  overcome;  and  by  the  font 
where  he  was  baptised,  in  his  fair  church 
of  San  Giovanni,  he  yet  might  receive 
upon  his  brow  the  poet’s  laurel,  from  a 
people  who,  though  late,  at  last  had  learn¬ 
ed  his  worth. 

Such  tender  yearnings,  such  dreams  of 
a  happy  end  of  weary  days  still  filled  his 
heart ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  them  put  to 
the  test.  Almost  immediately  after  finishing 
the  Paradiso,  in  his  56th  year,  on  Sept.  14, 
1321,  he  passed*  “from  things  human  to 
things  divine,  from  time  to  eternity,  from 
Florence  to  a  people  just  and  sane.” 

A  strangely  solemn  feeling  must  come 
over  the  mind  of  any  one  who,  wandering 
through  the  grass-grown  streets  of  Raven¬ 
na,  comes  upon  the  tomb  of  the  greatest 
of  the  many  mighty  sons  of  Florence,  in 
that  last  resting  place  so  far  away  from 
all  he  loved  with  an  intensity  of  patriotism, 
which  at  the  present  day  we  find  it  hard  to 
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understand.  Dante  in  exile  has  always 
been  an  example  of  the  terrible  irony  of 
fate  upon  man’s  short-sightedness.  Of 
this,  however,  I  will  say  nothing;  it  has 
been  my  purfjose  to  speak  only  of  the  oc¬ 
currences  of  Dante’s  life  so  far  as  they  influ¬ 
enced  the  development  of  his  genius. 
To  this  his  exile  gave  the  crowning  seal. 
It  came  at  the  time  when  in  mature  life, 
and  with  mature  powers,  he  felt  his  whole 
soul  recoil  before  the  grossness  of  practical 
life,  with  its  degrading  pleasures  and  no 
less  degrading  cares;  it  came  when  he 
had  recurred  with  deliberate  purpose  to  the 
imaginative  ideal  of  his  youthful  days,  and 
of  his  boyish  love, — an  ideal  now  amplified 
and  glorified  by  his  developed  thought, 
even  as  all  that  was  fleshly  had  dropped 
from  the  image  of  his  loved  Beatrice, 
and  she  was  a  disembodied  spirit  who 
watched  heedfully,  from  on  high,  his  soul’s 
progress.  In  such  a  condition  of  mind, 
Dante,  living  comfortably  at  Florence,  en¬ 
gaged  in  public  affairs,  a  citizen  amongst 
his  fellow-citizens,  would  still  no  doubt 
have  lived  an  inner  life  of  rare  nobility,, 
but  w’ould  have  lived  it  to  himself,  or  only 
in  the  sight  of  a  favored  few;  he  would 
never  have  left  us  the  majestic  picture  of 
the  world  as  transformed  by  his  mighty 
mind.  Dante  in  Florence  would  no  doubt 
have  become  a  great  name  in  Florentine 
literature,  but  never  could  have  had  the 
same  significance  as  Dante,  the  undeserv¬ 
ing  exile.  It  was  adversity  that  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of 
things ;  from  the  furnace  of  affliction  his 
beliefs  and  thoughts  came  out  refined  and 
purified ;  his  ideals  endured  a  fierce  con¬ 
flict  with  calamity  in  which  they  could  pre¬ 
vail  only  by  their  own  inborn  strength. 
Dante’s  love  tended  to  make  him  a 
dreamer,  Dante’s  learning  tended  to  make 
him  a  pedant,  but  exile  compelled  him 
to  bring  his  knowledge  into  use,  to  take 
his  dreams  as  guides  for  life,  or  else  aban¬ 
don  them  forever.  Dante  was  shaken, 
was  startled  into  self-knowledge  by  the 
blow  that  fell  upon  him. 

For  a  little  while  life  w'as  doubtful  to 
him ;  then  his  part  was  taken  and  he  step¬ 
ped  boldly  forward  determined  on  his  path : 
let  fortune  ply  her  wheel  and  the  peasant 
his  mattock  ;  one  was  to  him  as  natural  as 
the  other,  and  he  heeded  both  equally  lit¬ 
tle,  for  he  felt  his  own  strength,  he  knew 
his  own  freedom,  he  was  to  himself  both 
priest  and  king,  and  mitred  and  crowned 
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over  his  own  realm  he  went  upon  his  way. 
Still  we  seem  to  trace  his  actual  mind  m 
his  poem:  gloomy,  sad,  and  yet  with 
thoughts  of  vengeance  when  he  wrote  the 
Inferno ;  calmed  by  study  and  meditation 
into  a  repose,  that  has  ceased  to  feel  the 
sting  of  misery  but  is  too  languid  to  be  hap>- 


py,  when  he  wrote  the  Purgatorio ;  at  last 
with  mind  weaned  from  the  world  by  disap¬ 
pointments,  soaring  aloft  and  becoming 
etherialised  in  the  contemplation  of  God’s 
love,  he  ends  his  days  with  the  adoring 
hymn  that  closes  the  Paradiso. — Macmil¬ 
lan's  Magazine. 
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Pallas  quas  condidit  arces 
Ipsa  colat :  nobis  placeant  ante  omnia  Sylvx. 

— Virgil.  Eel.  ii. 

Spring  in  London  comes  very  early  and 
very  green.  The  lilacs  in  suburban  front 
gardens,  the  privet  and  thorn  hedges,  with 
here  and  there  an  elder-bush,  which  still 
border  many  of  the  bye-ways  between  one 
region  of  new  streets  and  another,  send 
up  shoots  of  the  freshest  verdure,  contrast¬ 
ing  vividly  with  those  black  stalks  on  which 
they  grow,  while  tlie  almond-tree  is  filled 
with  the  delicate  pink  blossoms  that  come 
before  its  foliage.  We  find  the  parks  car¬ 
peted  with  rich  green  grass,  elm-twigs 
sprinkled  with  delightful  variegation  of 
leaflets,  gluey  buds  thickening  on  the  horse- 
chestnuts,  each  making  ready  to  unfold  its 
tender  fan  ;  while  even  up  in  town  the  iris 
leaves,  upright  and  sharp,  pierce  the  soil 
like  green  swords,  and  many  a  tuft  of  snow¬ 
drop  and  crocus  brightens  the  dingy 
borders. 

It  has  been  said  there  is  no  street  in 
London  in  or  from  which  you  can  not  see 
a  tree;  which  is  not  literally  true ;  but 
there  are  more  trees  even  in  the  midille  of 
I^iondon  than  a  stranger  would  guess. 
The  tall  Oriental  Plane  in  Wood  Street, 
Cheapside,  has  a  rook’s  nest  in  it.  A  sis¬ 
ter  tree,  and  perhaps  a  larger  one,  spreads 
its  arms  over  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  and 
there  are  two  good  ones,  much  haunted  by 
sparrows,  in  the  mysterious  region  of 
Doctors’  Commons.  In  one  of  the  courts 
of  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  are  some  well- 
grown  trees,  and  others  adorn  the  garden 
of  Mercers’  Hall.  The  Bank  of  England 
itself,  square  stone  mausoleum  as  it  looks, 
has  a  garden  in  its  heart,  gay  with  flowers 
and  bushes.  One  of  the  most  unlikely 
places  for  greenery  is  a  sunk  court  in  the 
stony  area  of  Somerset  House,  yet  there 
three  or  four  hawthorns  manage  to  live  and 
grow.  In  Gray’s  Inn  is  a  shady  elm 
avenue,  trees  not  the  same  but  successors 


of  those  under  which  Lord*  Verulam  used 
to  pace  and  meditate,  and  haply  made 
there  his  pretty  piece  ‘  Of  Gardens.’  The 
famous  Essays  are  dated  ‘  from  my  cham¬ 
ber  at  Graies  Inn,  this  30  of  Januarie, 
1597.’  ‘  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden,’ 

he  says,  ‘  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures  ;  it  is  the  greatest  refresh¬ 
ment  to  the  spirits  of  man ;  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handi¬ 
works.’  In  many  another  space  and 
square,  and  in  many  an  unsuspected  nook 
in  the  very  thick  of  the  town,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple  behind  certain  houses  near  the  Museum 
in  Great  Russell  Street,  and  behind  others 
in  Great  Ormond  Street  (among  which 
latter  is  a  fig-tree  of  unusual  size),  and 
among  the  crooked  lanes  south  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  ’trees  continue  under  all 
difficulties  to  present  to  those  in  populous 
city  jient  the  boon  of  their  varying  beauty. 

If  there  be  any  arboreal  family  pride, 
this  tall  tenant  of  Wood  Street  may  well 
hold  up  his  head.  Of  all  the  trees  flour¬ 
ishing  on  this  round  earth  he  belongs  to 
that  race  which  carries  down  tlie  greatest 
antique  fame.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
wears  an  ancient  majesty ;  Oak  and  Fine 
are  the  historic  nobles  of  European  civi¬ 
lisation  ;  but  memories  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  East,  the  art  and  philosophy  of 
Hellas,  the  culture  of  Rome,  are  written 
on  every  deeply  notched  leaf  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  Plane-tree.  The  ancestors  of  this 
Wood  Street  Plane  that  silently  watches 
the  mercantile  hurry-scurry  of  Cheapside, 
was  venerated  in  ancient  Persia  from  earli¬ 
est  recorded  time,  and  planted  round  its 
cities,  defending  them,  as  was  believed, 
from  the  plague.  A  beautiful  giant  of  the 
family  stayed  Xerxes  and  his  mighty  host 
marching  to  invade  Greece.  Near  ^rdis, 
the  capital  of  Lydia,  the  Persian  King 
halted  beside  a  splendid  Plane-tree,  and  in 
moving  forward  again  hung  it  with  golden 
ornaments,  and  left  behind  for  its  pro- 
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tection  one  of  his  ‘  Immortals’ — an  Officer 
of  the  Body-guard.*  'I'he  celebrated  .\ca- 
demy  where  Socrates  and  Plato  taught  all 
comers  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  Eton  or 
Oxford  was  a  plantain-grove,  and  under  the 
same  classic  shade  Cicero  conversed  with 
his  friends  and  Horace  drank  Falernian. 
Modern  Greece  preserves  her  old  regard 
for  the  Plane  {nkiravoi:,  from  -jXaTvg,  flat, 
wide,  broad,  from  the  breadth  of  the  leaf, 
or  perhaps  the  amplitude  of  shade),  and 
cherishes  its  sujnmer  shadows  on  the  dusty 
streets  and  market-places. 

In  England  (whither  it  appears  to  have 
been  brought  about  1540)  it  is  much  less 
frequent  than  its  quicker  growing  Western 
cousin,  the  American  Plane  (introduced 
about  a  centurj'  later),  from  which  many 
fail  to  distinguish  it.  In  winter  indeed 
they  are  much  alike,  but  in  summer  the 
differences  are  easily  observed,  the  Eastern 
Plane  having  palmate  or  deeply-cut  leaves, 
green  petioles  or  leaf  stalks.  It  has  also 
hairier  seed-balls,  and  the  bark  scales  off 
more  continually,  though  (1  think)  in 
smaller  pieces.  The  leaf  of  the  Western 
Plane  is  more  like  that  of  a  sycamore,  the 
leaf-stalk  red,  the  seed-balls,  which  in  both 
hang  all  the  winter  from  the  twigs,  larger 
and  smoother.  The  finest  tree  in  England 
of  each  kind  is  at  this  hour  growing  in 
London, — our  Oriental  friend,  90  feet  high, 
in  the  garden  of  Laml>eth  Palace  (of  whom 
I  have  only  heard),  our  American,  115 
feet,  in  Chelsea,  where  I  am  pleased  to 
think  I  noted  his  magnificence  and  rejoiced 
in  it  long  before  I  had  any  notion  of  his 
fame — see  Loudon  and  others.  More  of 
him  anon. 

London,  in  short,  has  still,  in  spite  of 
smoke,  a  good  many  fine  treesieft  for  the 
comfort  and  solacement  of  city  dwellers ; 
but  what  I  wish  especially  to  point  out  is 
that  London  is  not  one  hundredth  part 
careful  enough  of  these, 

Religione  Patrum  multos  scrvata  per  annos, 

the  like  of  which,  when  once  lost,  no  art 
or  money  could  reproduce. 

The  roads,  walks,  shrubberies,  and  flow¬ 
er-beds  of  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 
Park  are  kept,  on  the  whole,  in  pretty  good 
order ;  in  some  parts  exquisitely,  in  others 
not  so  well  as  one  would  naturally  expect, 
considering  the  metropolitan  importance  of 
this  two-fold  tus  in  urbe,  and  the  large 


*  Herodotus,  Polymnia. 


sums  of  money  annually  expended  on  it. 
The  old  trees,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
expanse,  are  to  all  appearance  allowed  to 
rot  and  fall  one  by  one  without  any  of 
those  attempts  to  prolong  their  lives  which 
are  successfully  made  for  so  many  of  their 
leafy  brethren  in  the  parks  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  of  private  owners.  As  a  tooth 
caret!  for  by  the  dentist,  a  tree  may  be 
saved  for  ever  so  long  by  timely  attention. 

plate  of  zinc,  or  a  kind  plaster  of  tar, 
would  often  give  the  dryad  a  new  lease  ot 
her  mansion.  Caked  and  hardened  ground 
should  in  some  cases  be  stirred — new  earth 
deftly  supplied, — an  artificial  shower,  at 
neetl,  drizzled  from  the  far-shooting  hy¬ 
drant  or  hose.  But  this  and  that  majestic 
old  tree  must  not  only  strive  against  the 
acids  and  soot-flakes  of  London  air,  but 
endure  the  slow  rot  of  rain  sinking  into  its 
hollow  places,  and  the  racking  of  the  wind 
upon  its  weaker  joints  and  branches ;  and 
one  vegetable  King  Lear  after  another 
breaks,  falls,  and  lies  ruined.  As  a  further 
proof  of  neglect,  you  will  often  find  the 
prostrate  trunk  or  huge  dissevered  limb  ly¬ 
ing  for  many  months  in  the  jflace  of  its 
downfall,  obstructive,  puddle-making,  ugly, 
slovenly,  discreditable.  'I'he  corner  of 
Kensington  Gardens  near  the  fountains  at 
the  top  of  the  lake,  a  very  conspicuous 
part,  lay  in  a  dismal  condition  for  several 
years  past,  with  mud,  dust,  baldness  and 
ruineti  trees.  It  has  lately  l)egun  to  look 
a  little  better,  the  rubbish  having  been,  at 
long  last,  cleared  away,  and  the  grass  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
partly  fencing  it  on  one  side.  But  other 
parts  of  the  Gardens  are  in  an  ugly  and 
neglected  state.  That  huge  knotted  Elm, 
surrounded  with  a  bench,  near  the  water, 
the  greatest  of  its  tribe  in  these  woods,  still 
stands  firm  and  apparently  sound;  but  de¬ 
cay  may  be  at  work.  I  can  not  gather  that 
any  regular  inspection  of  the  trees  is  made. 

A  word  on  some  other  London  trees. 
A  round  sum  is  paid  now  and  again  for 
young  trees,  which  after  many  years’  ten¬ 
dance  may  perhaps  come  to  something, 
perhaps  not.  But  the  old  trees,  which  give 
such  inexpressible  comfort  to  the  brick-and- 
stucco-wearied  eyes,  are  left  to  all  the  evil 
chances  of  arboreal  fortune.  In  Michael’s 
Grove,  Brompton,  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  pavement  two  old  horse-chestnuts,  not 
large,  but  picturesque  in  shape,  each  a 
short  thick  stem,  which  sends  up  a  group 
of  five  or  six  strong  branches,  carrying  in 
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their  season  a  flattish  dome  of  dark-spread 
leaves.  Tliese,  with  a  little  care,  miglit 
have  long  years  of  life  before  them ;  but 
one,  I  fear,  is  already  doomed,  merely  be¬ 
cause  idle  people  are  picking  off  its  bark  bit 
by  bit,  and  tliere  is  no  one  to  do  it  the  least 
act  of  guardianship.  I  asked  a  policeman 
one  day  who  should,  could,  or  might  look 
after  the  trees  ?  'I’he  occupiers  of  the  next 
houses  ?  ‘  Perhaps.’  Or  it  may  be  the 

lord  of  the  soil  ?  ‘  It  may  be.’  Or  the 

vestry  ?  ‘  Likely  enough,’  Or  possibly 

the  road  surveyor  ?  ‘  Very  possibly.'  'I'he 

Force  evidently  did  not  concern  itself, 
d'hese  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  pathway 
like  silent  beggars  (only  tliey  are  waiting 
10  give  us  something  if  we  will  have  it,  give 
us  beauty  and  shade,  broad  fan-leaves,  de¬ 
licate  pinky  flowers,  dark-green  spiky  balls, 
and  a  network  of  twig  and  branch  in  win¬ 
ter  with  the  new  Spring  already  folded  in 
their  buds) — are  outlaws,  nobody’s  trees  ; 
and  just  by  standing  where  they  do  are 
they  so  precious.  Peculiarly  and  inex¬ 
haustibly  delightful  is  a  well-grown  tree 
standing  out  freely  in  a  beaten  pathway, 
its  sylvan  beauty  making  friends  with  civi¬ 
lised  man,  and  lending  a  touch  of  wihl 
grace  to  his  formalities.  In  tlie  new  streets 
of  the  Redclifte  Estate  in  West  Brompton 
no  few  of  these  best  ornaments  have  been 
left  unharmed,  and  in  one  place  a  fine 
Walnut  is  yielded  place  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  roadway,  and  overspreads  it  with  a 
fragrant  summer  canopy.  In  house-choos¬ 
ing,  such  a  green  neighbor  as  tliis  would 
decidedly  turn  the  scale  of  my  choice. 

Again  I  ask,  to  whom  do  trees  standing 
in  a  London  street  belong,  and  who  has 
charge  of  them — those  in  Piccadilly,  for 
example  ?  'I'he  Vestry  ?  And,  if  so,  what 
is  the  nature  of  a  ‘  Vestry’  ?  A  true  civic 
government,  when  London  obtains  that 
benefit,  will,  among  other  things,  set  great 
store  by  its  urban  trees.  In  the  broad 
Brompton  Road,  between  Knightsbridge 
and  the  Oratory,  used  to  stand  a  row  of 
trees  between  footway  and  carriage  way. 
They  were  cut  down  to  make  room  for  the 
alarming  traffic  expected  to  be  caused  by 
the  first  Great  Exhibition ;  quite  unneces¬ 
sarily  cut  down,  as  the  case  proved ;  and 
the  Brompton  Road  ever  since  on  its  north 
side  spreads  a  bare,  dusty,  inhospitable, 
and  entirely  useless  width  of  many  yards 
between  the  flagged  footpath  and  the  outer 
kerb-stone.  It  did  not  strike  these  den- 
dronoclasts  to  fence  in  the  trees  and  make 


an  additional  piece  of  carriage  road  to  the 
north  of  them,  which  was  very  feasible. 
After  the  Exhibition,  this  arrangement 
could  have  remained,  or  the  old  could  have 
been  restored ;  and  then  every  time  that  I 
pass  up  or  dbwn  the  Brompton  Road, 
which  is  very  often,  I  should  have  been 
perceptibly  happier  than  is  now  the  case. 

One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  certain  large  class  of  persons  who  hav'e 
a  real  and  active  hatred  of  every  thing 
beautiful,  or  at  least  of  every  such  thing 
that  does  not  at  once  recommend  itself 
within  the  limits  of  their  habitual  jiercei)- 
tion,  'I'hey  feel,  perhaps,  that  it  puts  for¬ 
ward  some  odd  kind  of  pretension  to  re¬ 
gard  which,  as  far  as  they  do  not  acce|)t 
it,  turns  into  a  dim  rebuke  and  implied  in¬ 
sult  to  themselves.  Who  has  not  noticed 
this  in  the  domain  of  Art  ? 

Would  it  be  paradoxical  to  say  that  a 
Tree,  that  deliglitful  gift  of  nature,  is  either 
loved  and  cherished,  or  else  hated  and 
destroyed  with  a  kind  of  dull  fury  ?  You 
will  find  a  numlier  of  people  everywhere 
who  are  for  cutting  down  all  the  trees 
within  the  length  of  their  tether.  But  be¬ 
sides  this  grand  psychological  explanation 
of  Dendronoclasm  (the  hatred  of  beauty 
when  it  can  not  be  loved),  and  often  work¬ 
ing  along  with  this,  are  those  common  lit¬ 
tle  motives,  the  itching  to  employ  one’s 
hands  on  something  (and  the  cutting  down 
of  a  tree  is  amusing),  the  desire  to  alter 
one’s  local  surroundings  (and  no  way  so 
easy  as  cutting  down  the  trees),  the  wish 
to  assert  one’s  will  in  visible  form  (and 
this  is  a  quick  and  emphatic  way)  ;  while 
underlying  all  the  other  destructive  forces, 
is  the  certainty  of  x  (juantity  of  pence  or 
shillings  accruing  from  the  death  of  every 
tree.  'I'here  is  some  wood  to  get,  if  only 
firewood ;  generally  a  wage  for  somebody 
to  earn ;  so  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  your  practical  adviser  will  say, 
‘  Cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the 
ground  ?’  By  the  footpath  in  Cheyne 
Row,  Chelsea,  stood,  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  since,  a  pleasant  row  of  old 
trees.  Without  any  reason  they  were  sud¬ 
denly  attacked  and  felled,  in  spite  of  strong 
remonstrance  from  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  street,  at  the  instance  of  a  rich,  idle, 
whimsical  house-owner,  at  a  loss  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  who  knew  the  neighboring 
tradesmen,  and  had  interest  in  the  vestry. 
This  man  (who,  out  of  whim,  kept  alter¬ 
ing  his  own  house  continually)  managed 
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also  to  compass  the  destruction  of  a  great 
number  of  other  old  and  picturesque  trees 
that  adorned  the  streets  of  Chelsea.  Any 
one  that  enquires  may  satisfy  himself 
about  this.  A  large  house,  one  of  the 
Peabody  mansions,  is  now  built  on  a  plot 
of  ground  abutting  on  Cheyne  Row ;  and 
a  set  of  new  trees  have  been  planted  along 
the  very  line  from  which  the  others  were 
removed. 

The  other  day,  turning  out  of  narrow, 
noisy  Fleet  Street  into  the  quiet  and  spa- 
•cious  courts  of  the  Temple,  and  pausing, 
as  usual,  to  enjoy  the  cool  plash  of  the 
water-jet  in  Garden  Court,  I  was  very 
sorry  to  see  that  the  largest  and  by  its 
position  (facing  the  steps  that  go  down  to 
the  garden  and  library)  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  tree  there,  an  elm,  is  not  only  injured, 
but  fatally  and  incurably,  in  spite  of  the 
aegis  of  the  law  which  seems  so  powerfully 
to  protect  it.  The  bark  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  picked  off  all  round  the  trunk, 
broad  fresh  scars  showing  how  recently 
the  latest  pieces  were  removed.  A  month, 
or  a  fortnight  ago,  perhaps,  it  might  have 
been  saved.  Now  it  is  done  for,  and  it  is 
pathetic  to  see  the  twigs  dotted  with  little 
white  buds  that  are  fated  never  to  unfold. 
What  are  the  Benchers  about  ?  What  is 
the  gold-laced  Beadle  good  for  ?  In  these 
iron-guarded  and  gated  precincts  can  not 
the  priceless  old  trees  be  saved  from  the 
mischief  of  idle  fingers?  The  value  of 
that  conspicuous  elm  in  Garden  Court 
(^seris  factura  nepotibus  umbram,  if  proper¬ 
ly  cared  for),  at  how  much  could  one  rate 
it  in  money  ?  It  is  certain  that  no  money 
can  replace  it 

A  very  pretty  and  well-tended  piece  of 
shady  garden,  not  much  known,  is  that 
which  adjoins  on  the  east  the  opener 
grounds  at  the  back  of  Chelsea  Hospi¬ 
tal,  with  a  railing  between.  This  east¬ 
ward  garden,  with  smooth  winding  walks, 
lawns,  flower-beds,  summer-houses,  clumps 
of  shrubs,  and  some  handsome  taller  trees, 
still  bears  the  name  of  Ranelagh,  and  is 
part  of  the  famous  Ranelagh  Gardens  of 
the  last  century,  which  further  extended 
over  the  ground  where  you  now  see  that 
huge  Barrack  for  the  Household  Troops. 
The  north  part  of  the  present  Ranelagh,  a 
wide  quadrangular  space,  sheltered  by 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  red  walls  of  the 
Hospital  peeping  up  on  the  westward,  is, 
occupied  by  the  Old  Men's  Garden,  a 
number  of  little  plots  of  ground  cultivated 


by  the  same  number  of  pensioners  for 
their  private  amusement  and  benefit. 
There  are  ninety-two  of  these  little  gar¬ 
dens,  each  about  eighteen  feet  square, 
only  divided  one  from  another  by  narrow 
walks,  where  you  see  here  and  there  an 
old  soldier  in  long  blue  coat  and  peaked 
cap,  creeping  about  and  bending  among 
his  flowers  and  vegetables.  Each  follows 
his  own  fancies  in  ihe  matter  of  garden¬ 
ing.  One  grows  peas  or  beans,  another 
potatoes,  a  third  onions,  a  fourth  lettuce, 
a  fifth  scarlet  runners,  for  staple ;  but  few 
are  so  prosaic  as  to  have  no  flowers,  while 
many  make  these  their  chief  boast.  There 
is  nothing  that  a  horticulturist  would  deign 
to  notice.  The  old-fashioned  cottage 
blooms  and  pot-herbs,  with  their  fragrance 
of  long-gone  springs  and  summers,  are 
still  the  sole  favorites  here — sweetwilliam, 
snap-dragon,  double-pinks,  lilies,  dwarf- 
roses,  larkspur,  wallflower,  gillyflower, 
bachelor’s  buttons  (blue  rayed,  black- 
braided),  gentian,  musk,  thrift,  lupin, 
columbine,  London  pride ;  green  rose¬ 
mary,  rue,  and  southernwood ;  the  lofty 
hollyhock  and  the  lowly  heartsease. 
Some  of  the  old  gardeners  have  architec¬ 
tural  whims ;  one  man  has  erected  a  cas 
tie  of  pebbles,  five  feet  high,  on  whose 
topmost  tower  flies  the  Union  Jack, 
another  a  kind  of  sentry-box  encrusted 
with  clam-shells,  and  two  or  three  have 
with  better  taste  twisted  up  little  arbors. 
The  few  oddities  are  not  enough  to  dis¬ 
figure,  only  serve  to  accentuate  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  variety  of  individual  tastes  at 
work,  which  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to 
this  composite  garden,  made  up  of  ninety- 
two  pieces ;  and  the  general  result  has  suf¬ 
ficient  unity  of  effect,  helped  by  the  broad 
public  walk  which  goes  round  the  four 
sides  of  the  whole  space  and  binds  it  to¬ 
gether. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  on  a  fine  summer’s 
evening,  this  Old  Men’s  Garden ;  here 
and  there  an  aged  warrior  stooping  to 
pluck  up  a  weed,  or  tie  a  straggling  pea  to 
its  rod,  or  pick  a  nosegay,  perhaps,  for 
some  child  who  stands  expectant.  But  in 
fact  the  flowers  are  much  oftener  sold  to 
visitors  than  given  away,  and  a  good-sized 
bunch  for  a  penny,  bright  and  fragrant,  is 
not  dear.  The  evening  sun  lights  up  the 
red  walls  of  the  hospital,  within  whose 
chapel  hangs  many  a  tattered  war-flag ; 
and  if  you  peep  through  the  northern  rail¬ 
ing  of  the  garden  you  see  crowded  head- 
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stones  and  the  names  of  many  who,  after 
passing  through  the  smoke  and  fury  of 
battle,  found  rest  for  their  bones  in  this 
corner.  But  the  graveyard  is  no  longer 
in  use. 

The  word  ‘  Ranelagh  ’  is  Gaelic,  being 
the  name  of  a  place  in  the  county  Wick¬ 
low,  and  means  ‘  the  land  or  district  of 
the  Rannalls,’  who  were  a  branch  of  the 
O’Beirnes.  In  the  year  1628  an  English¬ 
man  named  Richard  Jones,  who  had  been 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  re¬ 
ceived  the  title,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
of  Baron  Jones  and  Viscount  Ranelagh, 
and,  buying  or  building  a  mansion  in 
Chelsea,  called  it  Ranelagh  House.  Pass¬ 
ing  into  other  hands,  the  grounds  of  this 
property  were  turned  into  the  pleasure 
garden  of  the  last  century,  with  its  rotun- 
do  and  concerts  and  fashionable  masque¬ 
rades.  The  Ranelagh  House  of  our  time 
is  a  little  west  of  Putney  Bridge,  between 
that  and  Hurlingham. 

Oddly  enough,  the  surviving  vulgar  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Ranelagh  Gardens  has  also  a 
Gaelic  name,  Cremome.  Cruach,  or 
Crioch  Afughiloma,  in  the  county  Mona- 
^  ghan,'  means  ‘  Hill  of  Mughdhorn,’  an 
ancient  chief,  whose  name  in  English 
I  sounds  nearly  ‘  Mourne.’  About  a.d.  1250 
-  some  of  the  people  of  this  district  moved 
eastward  to  a  mountainous  tract  then  called 
Benna-Boirche,  and,  settling  there,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Mugdhom,  hence  the  present 
‘  Mourne  Mountains  ’  in  the  county 
Down.  (‘  The  Peaks  of  Boirche  ’  were 
named,  we  are  told,  from  a  shepherd  king 
of  Ulster  in  the  Two  Hundreds,  or  third 
century.)  Cremome  in  Monaghan  became 
a  modern  title  of  nobility  in  1797,  when 
Mr.  Dawson  was  made  Baron  Cremome 
in  the  Irish  peerage.  His  son  was  made 
Baron  Cremome  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1847,  and  Earl  of  Dartry  of  same  in 
1866;  and  the  eldest  son  of  that  Earl  is 
now  known  as  Lord  Cremome.  The 
notorious  Gardens  at  Chelsea  (lately  dises¬ 
tablished  by  the  Middlesex  Justices,  to  the 
grief  of  many  disreputable  people  of  both 
sexes)  were  formerly  the  grounds  of  a  sub¬ 
urban  residence  of  this  family. 

That  fine  old  Indian  officer,  the  late 
Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  Sir  Sidney 
Cotton,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  took, 
I  am  told,  much  pleasure  and  pride  in  the 
gardens,  and  improved  them  greatly. 
Both  Ranelagh  and  the  space  in  the  rear 
of  the  Hospital  blaze  in  summer  with  beds 


and  rows  of  the  brightest  flowers — gilly¬ 
flower,  rocket,  calceolaria,  pelargonium, 
ranunculus,  drawn  up  too  formally,  many 
of  them,  like  regiments  on  parade,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  ground  massed  or  scat¬ 
tered  with  more  of  the  sweet  art  of  nature. 
This  year,  before  any  thing  was  out  but 
snowdrop  and  crocus,  the  old  warrior’s  eyes 
closed  upon  earth  and  all  its  flowers  and 
flags,  and  his  tired  body  was  laid  in  the 
Cemetary  of  Brompton. 

A  little  westward  from  the  Hospital  is 
one  of  the  oldest  gardens  in  London — 
Jlortus  Botanicus  of  the  Apothecaries’ 
Company,  made  between  1673  and  1686, 
the  latter  year  being  probably  the  date  of 
the  wall,  as  inscribed  thereon  at  the  east 
gate.  The  freehold  of  the  ground  was 
given  them  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  M.D.,  in 
1721.  It  looks,  if  you  peep  through  the 
iron  gate,  just  as  a  ‘  Physic  Garden  ’  ought 
to  look,  dingy  and  formal,  and  as  though 
laid  out  for  growing  senna  and  squills  ;  in 
fact  its  chief  crop  seems  to  consist  of  labels. 
The  few  trees,  too,  are  mostly  of  a  sombre 
and  funereal  aspect,  one  black  cedar,  some 
holm-oaks,  and  a  couple  of  specimens  of 
Chinese  Arbor  Vitae  ( Thuja  Orientalis) 
which  resemble  gigantic  hearse-plumes. 
Vegetable  porcupines  of  the  cactus  tribe 
present  their  usual  uncompromising  aspect 
here  and  there ;  and  a  statue  of  Sir  Hans, 
bewigged  and  grimy,  stands  in  the  centre. 

But  when  you  go  in-  (armed  with  a 
ticket  from  Apothecaries’  Hall)  and  walk 
about  awhile,  the  place  puts  on  gradually 
a  pleasanter  aspect,  with  its  grass-plots  and 
aid-fashioned  greenhouses;  and  even  a 
orocus  border  or  two.  '  But  these,  and  a 
cew  other  familiar  flowers,  are  evidently 
fadmitted  on  severely  utilitarian  principles, 
and  given  to  understand  that  they  are  not 
there  for  show.  On  the  east  wall  is 
stretched  a  huge  Wistaria,  whose  gay 
bunches  of  light  purple  bloom,  when  they 
venture  to  appear,  have,  no  doubt,  some¬ 
thing  to  plead  for  themselves  out  of  the 
Materia  Sfedica  ;  in  fact,  a  ticket  of  admis¬ 
sion  from  Apothecaries’  Hall,  like  our¬ 
selves.  The  most  picturesque  object  is  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  one  of  two  that  stood 
near  what  used  to  be  the  river-gate,  and 
were  (with  two  others,  long  since  gone)  the 
first  ever  planted  in  England.  That  was 
in  1683,  and  they  were  then  under  three 
feet  high  (according  to  old  Miller,  author 
of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary,  many  years 
gardener  here).  The  twin-tree  perished 
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within  the  last  five  years — blown  down, 
the  present  gardener  told  me;  but  I  saw 
some  of  the  boards  cut  from  it  which  were 
perfectly  sound,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  cedar  of  fourteen  feet  girth 
could  be  blown  down  by  anything  short 
of  a  tornado.  The  survival,  with  its  black 
spreading  top,  is  (though  not  now  a  fine 
cedar)  very  conspicuous  from  the  river  and 
from  Battersea  Park  opposite,  but  how 
long  the  landscape  will  continue  to  know 
it,  would  be  hard  to  guess.  Some  of  the 
outer  branches  to  the  east  are  dead,  but  I 
believe  there  is  no  natural  rea.son  why  the 
tree,  if  cared  for,  should  not  live  through 
two  other  centuries,  an  interesting  and 
pictures<iue  object  on  the  Chelsea  Embank¬ 
ment,  close  to  which  it  stands.  The 
gardener  aforesaid,  who  has  been  here 
some  four  years,  has  never  examined  its 
condition,  but  thought  it  ‘  very  likely  to 
come  down,  too.’  Meanwhile,  on  the 
neighboring  Embankment,  scores  of 
meagre  little  trees  have  just  been  planted 
and  fenced  in  for  the  benefit  of  Prince 
l^osterity. 

Chelsea  l>eing  now  part  of  London,  the 
Physic  Garden  is  no  longer  a  fit  place  for 
l)Otanical  experiments,  and  one  would 
think  the  Apothecaries  might,  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  thereof,  make  a  much  more  suit¬ 
able  garden  further  out.  May  no  rude 
hand,  in  any  case,  destroy  this  venerable 
Cedar  nor  that  stately  Western  Plane-tree, 
the  biggest  and  handsomest  in  London,  nay 
in  Britain,  at  the  south-east  comer:  This 
also,  if  preserved,  will  be  a  great  adornment 
of  the  Embankment — unless,  indeed,  the 
Embankment  itself  shall  play  some  tricks 
with  its  root!  N ext  in  size,  among  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Planes  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing, 
are  one  in  front  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  one  at  the  south  corner  of 
the  enclosure  between  Carleton  House 
Terrace  and  the  Horse  Guards.  The 
Piantaus  Occidentalis  is  the  largest  of 
American  trees  that  grow  in  moist  soil,  and 
along  the  river-sides  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  (where  it  is  usually  called  Button- 
wo^,  from  the  sha{>e  of  the  seed-balls) 
attains  a  prodigious  size,  sometimes  lifting 
a  clear  straight  stem  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
before  branching.  Throwing  off,  like  the 
Eastern  Plane,  its  bark  continually,  since 
that  does  not  expand  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  wood,  it  escapes  moss, 
mildew,  insects,  and  the  evil  effect  of  Lon¬ 
don  smoke.  Its  one  great  risk  is  a  late 


frost  coming  after  the  very  tender  buds 
have  been  tempted  to  discard  their  warm 
wrappages,  downy  and  glutinous.  In 
1810  and  1813  a  great  number  of  these 
trees  throughout  Britain  were  thus  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Sjjeaking  of  big  trees,  1  forgot  to  show 
you,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Hospital, 
two  that  would  do  credit  to  the  Forest  of  Ar¬ 
den,  fit  to  shelter  the  melancholy  Jacques 
or  bear  Orlando’s  loye-scroll ;  namely 
an  Elm  standing  pillar-likc  in  the  pathway 
just  inside  of  the  secoiui  east  gate;  and 
inside  the  first  west  gate,  a  Horse-Chestnut, 
with  majestic  square  bole  like  a  Gothic 
clustered  column ;  a  veteran  that  for  so  far 
has  defietl  all  the  smoke  of  town.  Thus, 
in  ten  minutes,  you  can  see  in  the  south¬ 
west  of  London  the  oldest  Cedar  and  the 
largest  Western  Plane  in  Englaml,  a  stately 
Elm,  and  a  magnificent  Horse-Chestnut. 

^  Battersea,  the  last  made  of  the  nietro- 
politan  breathing-spaces,  is  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  young  park  indeed,  with  its  pretty 
boating  lake  and  sub-tropical  garden,  its 
lawns  for  cricket  and  foot-ball,  shrubberies, 
and  above  all  its  long  terrace  on  the 
Thames,  which  forms  its  northern  bounda¬ 
ry.  'I'he  ragged  and  marshy  Battersea 
Fields,  with  their  willowy  ditches  and 
scraps  of  cabbage  garden,  were  raised  into 
this  new  and  noble  condition  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gibson,  a  Scotchman, 
like  so  many  good  gardeners.  He  accom¬ 
panied  Dr.  Hooker  on  his  Himalayan  ex- 
l>edition,  was  after  that  given  Battersea 
Fields  to  transform,  and  is  now  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Hyde  Park,  and  1  suppose  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  pretty  flowers 
and  shrubs  of  Rotten  Row  and  along  the 
Park  Lane  border.  The  Park  Lane  beds, 
however — and  the  same  remark  applies 
elsewhere — lose  by  their  formality  a  great 
part  of  their  beauty.  Living  flowers 
drawn  up  in  stjuares  ten  deep,  or  extended 
in  long  lines  and  bands  each  of  one  color, 
or  with  a  regular  pattern  like  that  of  a 
ribbon,  are  reduced  to  their  very  lowest 
power  of  pleasing,  as  cut  flowers  are  when 
arrangeil  in  a  bouquet  of  concentric  circles 
of  color,  a  thing  which  to  a  well-grouped 
bunch  is  as  an  archery-butt  to  a  Titian. 
These  floral  mistakes  affect  one  like  poetry 
read  in  the  sing-song  of  a  dull  schoolboy. 
1  am  sure  that  one  day  this  manner  of 
treating  flowers  will  be  pronounced  barba¬ 
rous,  and  the  ambition  of  gardeners  be  di¬ 
rected,  as  it  ought,  to  harmonies  of  color 
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and  grouping.  Can  not  Mr.  Gibson  do 
sometliing  Jo  bring  this  good  fashion 
round  ?  The  sub-tropical  garden  at  Bat¬ 
tersea  is  also  painfully  formal  in  many 
parts,  but  there  is  a  talent  for  grouping 
visible  in  the  shrubberies  of  Rotten  Row. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  a  formality  in  flow¬ 
ers  is  well,  in  relation  to  architecture. 

The  only  trees  of  any  heiglit  in  Batter¬ 
sea  Park  are  some  willows  and  poplars, 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  region.  That 
tall  group  which  decorates  the  west  end 
of  the  really  charming  island,  with  its 
bays  of  reeds  and  water-lilies,  is  the  haunt 
in  autumn  of  numerous  starlings,  and  any 
fine  evening  you  may  see  and  hear  a  flock 
of  them  wheeling  with  a  multitudinous 
twitter  above  the  foliage  ere  they  settle  for 
the  night. 

In  St.  James’s  Park,  too,  the  willows 
and  poplars  are  the  chief  ornament,  espe¬ 
cially  those  on  the  island  facing  the  new 
India  Office.  The  old  Elms  that  remain 
are  much  in  w;int  of  looking  after.  The 
pretty  lake  of  this  very  Royal  Park,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  palace-towers,  is  disfigured 
by  an  unpardonably  ugly  bridge.  In  the 
neighboring  Mall,  the  great  elms  that  used 
to  stand  along  the  north  side  are  all  gone, 
and  the  famous  walk  (which  has  given  its 
name  to  so  many  others  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom — being  changed,  like  ‘  Bridewell,’ 
into  a  generic  word)  has  a  pleasant 
enough  summer  shacle,  but  no  dignity, 
and  is  all-too  arid  under  foot.  More,  cer¬ 
tainly,  might  be  made  of  the  Mall ;  a 
fountain  near  each  end,  surrounded  by  flow¬ 
er-beds,  would  greatly  help  it.  That 
solitary  paradise  behind  Buckingham 
Palace  is  well-wooded. 

The  best  trees  of  the  Green  Park  are 
all  in  that  dell  facing  Engine  Street,  Pic¬ 
cadilly,  some  large  horse-chestnuts  the 
most  notable;  but  the  ground  beneath, 
which  might  be  made  remarkably  plea¬ 
sant,  is  needlessly  abandoned  to  be  tram¬ 
pled  into  dust  and  mud.  Without  any 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
the  grass  might  be  permitted  to  grow  here 
and  there  by  judicious  management  of 
hurdles  ;  and  an  upright  playing  fountain 
would  be  an  easy  and  most  effective  orna¬ 
ment  here.  The  shrubbery  a  little  farther 
west,  with  its  healthy  hawthorns,  near 
where  the  ranger’s  house  used  to  stand, 
not  many  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  we  have.  Hereabouts,  almost  oppo¬ 
site  Park  Lane,  is  a  good-sized  and  pictur- 
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esque  tree  (I  am  not  sure  of  its  species) 
still  sound  and  proud  looking,  but  with  a 
downward  slanting  hole  in  its  side  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  big  enough  for 
a  cat  to  creep  into,  and  visibly  conduct¬ 
ing,  with  every  shower,  wet  and  rotten¬ 
ness  into  the  heart.  This  ought  of  course 
long  ago  to  have  been  weather-fended 
with  a  piece  of  zinc,  or  whatever  fitter 
thing  may  be.  On  the  top  of  that  slope 
of  the  Green  Park,  rising  from  Stafford 
House  to  Piccadilly,  stands  alone  a  group 
of  small  Lombardy  Poplars,  very  effective 
from  its  position.  A  grove  of  the  same 
trees  (planted,  I  have  heard,  by  Prince 
Albert)  lends  in  leaf-time  with  its  goUl- 
green  spires  a  much  needed  grace  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  great  Hyde  Park  has  not  many 
great  trees.  Its  chief  charm  is  the  wide 
airy  upland  (permit  the  word)  between 
Marble  .\rch  and  Serpentine,  contrasted 
with  those  fashionable  throngs  of  Rotten 
Row.  The  paths  across  this  upland  are 
unmercifully  edge-trodden  into  wide 
patches  of  baldness,  and  a  few  hurdles 
would  do  wonders  for  the  grass.  Let  us 
stray  about  as  freely  as  possible,  but  do 
not  let  us  when  we  take  to  a  path  (the 
main  ones  are  wide  enough  for  a  regiment 
on  march)  straggle  out  on  each  side,  and 
make  all  unsightly.  A  few  clumps  of 
shrubs  might  do  good  service  in  this 
threadbare  part.  When  you  come  down 
near  Rotten  Row  you  find  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  full-dress  shrubberies  and  flower¬ 
beds,  and  aristocratic  grass,  tended,  water¬ 
ed,  and  dipt  with  religious  care  into  a 
green  velvet  carpet  forbidden  to  the  foot. 

But  there  are  trees  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  south  side  of  the  Serpentine  is  well, 
wooded,  and  on  the  north  side  stand 
some  sturdy  elms,  thick  of  bole,  with 
pleasant  seats  from  which  to  look  on  the 
gliding  toy  ships,  the  pleasure  boats,  and 
the  water-fowl  that  whiten  with  their  dropt 
feathers  that  new-created  Island — a  hap¬ 
py  thought.  (But  the  new-made  eastern 
coast-line  of  the  Serpentine,  from  the 
Bridge  northwards  inside  Kensington 
Gardens,  ought  to  have  been  drawn  with 
a  gentle  curve — not  straight.)  The  most 
rural  part  of  Hyde  Park,  on  the»  slope  be¬ 
hind  the  Humane  Society’s  house,  is  round 
the  Deputy  Ranger’s  Lodge,  like  a  veri¬ 
table  grange,  with  its  home  trees,  garden, 
paddock  with  cows.  And  (London  being 
packed  full  of  contrasts)  near  this  peaceful 
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scene,  just  a  little  farther  east,  is  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Park  where  noise,  turbulence, 
and  blackguardism  are  most  at  home,  the 
space  appropriated  by  Mr.  Ayrton  for 
open-air  meetings.  ‘  The  Reformers’ 
Tree,’  sacred  to  the  oracles  of  Bradlaugh- 
ism  and  Fenianism,  is  a  gOOd-sized  Elm 
some  ten  feet  in  girth,  the  outside  one  of 
a  row  of  eleven,  two  being  stumps.  For¬ 
merly  it  would  have  been  thought  omi¬ 
nous  to  hold  similar  discourse  under  a 
tree.  The  Scottish  ‘  Dool-tree  ’  (tree  of 
dole  or  grief),  which  in  simple  times  did 
duty  as  a  gallows,  was  usually  a  sycamore 
— a  tree,  by  the  bye,  often  called  ‘  Plane  ’ 
in  the  north. 

Taking  the  path  from  this  notable  tree, 
the  future  goal  perhaps  of  admiring  pil¬ 
grims,  towards  the  Serpentine  Bridge,  we 
pass  a  Birchen  Grove,  a  company  of  three- 
and-thirty  *  forest  ladies,’  slender  and  dain¬ 
ty,  with  a  few  sturdy  Oaks  near,  that 
might  seem  their  watchful  guardians.  At 
the  north-east  corner  of  tJie  bridge  are 
four  noticeable  trees  with  light  colored 
stems  (Canadian  or  Cotton  Poplars),  their 
twigs  now  in  March  thickly  hung  with 
long  catkins.  And  so  we  come  again  to 
Kensington  Gardens,  the  place  in  all  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  lover  of  trees,  when  he  has 
not  time  for  the  outlying  shades  of  Rich¬ 
mond  or  Greenwich. 

But  first  let  us  cross  the  Bridge  and  turn 
back  a  little  into  Hyde  Park,  over  the 
grassy  lawn  between  the  Serpentine  and 
Rotten  Row,  to  look  at  one  large  isolated 
Elm  nearly  opposite  Prince’s  Gate.  Do 
you  know  what  tree  that  is  ?  Are  you  old 
enough  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  it  ?  This  Elm,  three  and  twenty 
years  ago,  was  a  great  public  character, 
received  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
under  its  boughs,  was  the  shelter,  the  orna¬ 
ment,  the  trysting-place,  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  gathered  from 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  May  1851, 
Paxton’s  House  of  Glass  was  over  its  head. 
It  stood  within  the  south  central  transept  of 
the  first  Great  Exhibition,  and  stretched  its 
leafy  branches  from  gallery  to  gallery.  In  the 
north  central  transept  a  great  brother  ^Im 
stood  equally  proud,  but  it  was  blown 
down  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  its 
place  knows  it  no  more;  this  other  re¬ 
mains,  strong  and  stately,  no  longer  look¬ 
ing  along  pillared  vistas  crowded  with  men 
and  their  ingenious  works,  but  over  a  level 
stretch  of  grass,  and  to  the  gold  and  mar¬ 


ble  cenotaph  of  the  Prince  at  whose  com 
mand  arose  that  vanished  Palace  of  Alad¬ 
din.  One  might  expect  to  find  this  Tree 
marked  in  some  way  as  memorable,  but 
never  has  quondam  public  favorite  had  to 
endure  more  complete  neglect,  nay  more 
vulgar  dishonor.  Surely  a  small  circular 
railing,  and  a  short  inscription,  would  not 
be  out  of  place  here  ? 

Let  us  recross  the  Bridge  and  enter 
Kensington  Gardens.  I  wish  the  Serpen¬ 
tine  had  been  rather  named  ‘  Baynard’s 
Water,’  as  reminder  of  the  little  brook 
which  still  lives  in  the  lake,  and  of  that 
Baynard,  one  of  Wilhelmus  Conquestor’s 
men,  who  got  land  hereabouts,  and  built 
his  castle  on  the  Thames  near  Ludgate, 
from  whom  ‘  Bayswater  ’  and  Castle-Bay- 
nard  Ward. 

Just  inside  the  gate,  behind  the  Powder 
Magazine,  look  at  this  group  of  pollard 
Chestnuts,  about  twelve  in  number,  the  old¬ 
est  trees,  probably,  in  all  the  gardens ; 
this  one  is  the  biggest — broad,  squat,  gro¬ 
tesque,  like  a  Chinese  idol.  Another,  you 
see,  though  still  full  of  life  and  budding 
twigs,  is  half  stript  of  its  bark,  and  the  de¬ 
nuded  wood  is  full  of  cracks,  which  call 
for  some  kindly  surgery.  ‘  Be  sure,’  says 
Evelyn  {Sylva,  Bk.  III.  ch.  ii.),  *  to  emplas- 
ter  great  wounds  to  keep  out  the  wet.’ 
On  the  other  side  of  the  pathway  stands  an 
old  pollard  Oak,  a  wound  in  his  veteran 
side,  which  the  rain  falls  into,  and  idle  fin¬ 
gers  enlarge.  See  these  freshly  broken 
bits  of  wood  lying  on  the  grass.  So  we 
enter  on  the  slope  east  of  the  Serpentine, 
a  fine  country-like  space  of  grass,  bordered 
with  trees,  which  form  a  grove  on  the  side 
next  to  the  water.  Here  are  large  Elms 
(two  specially  grand),  Horse-Chestnuts,  and 
a  few  tolerable  Beeches.  Passing  the  ugly 
fountain-plateau,  which  needs  entire  re¬ 
modelling,  and  the  majestic  Elm  by  the 
waterside,  already  mentioned,  we  see 
about  a  dozen  stumps  of  various  heights 
of  wind-wrecked  Elms,  still  living  and 
sprouting,  but  the  broken  boles  not  pro¬ 
tected  in  any  way  from  the  weather.  Keep¬ 
ing  near  the  Bayswater  boundary  on  our 
way  westward,  we  note  near  Lancaster  Gate 
some  great  Horse-Chestnuts  (which  want 
looking  after),  four  or  five  Beeches,  and 
then  a  most  picturesque  grove  of  Scotch 
Firs,  their  tall  bare  stems  and  flat  heads 
looking  like  those  of  so  many  Stone  Pines. 
They  are  about  twenty-one  in  number,  but 
six  are  dead,  and  six  more  are  in  a  bad 
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way.  The  bark  is  coming  off  in  patches, 
and  from  tite  holes  in  the  wood  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  some  insect  is  at  work.  Can 
any  thing  be  done  to  save  the  sound  trees  ? 
The  dead  ones  might  be  polled  and  made 
props  for  ivy  to  climb  upon.  The  adja¬ 
cent  linden-grove  looks  very  spindly  and 
in  need  of  thinning.  In  many  places  that 
we  have  passed,  and  in  many  other  places 
through  this  and  the  other  Parks,  the 
ground  is  in  a  lamentable  state  of  trampled 
ugliness.  How  can  this  be  helped  ?  In 
great  measure,  without  any  palpable  inter¬ 
ference  with  King  Public,  by  simply  put¬ 
ting  iron  hurdles  here  and  there  across  the 
too  much  trodden  areas,  by  occasionally 
shifting  some  of  the  seats,  by  sowing  grass 
seed  at  proper  times,  and  by  applying 
pieces  of  fresh-cut  sward.  Another  thing 
that  may  be  spoken  of  here  is  the  disorderly 
and  disagreeable  look  given  to  some  of  the 
best  parts  of  Kensington  Gardens  by  the 
multitude  of  dirty  pieces  of  paper  scattered 
about,  wrappages  of  countless  sandwiches 
and  cakes.  These  ought  to  find  their  way 
into  a  chiffonniet’s  basket  once  a  week  or 
oftener. 

Notwithstanding  the  crown  on  every 
lamp-post,  and  the  legal  title  of  ‘  Royal 
Parks  and  Pleasure  Gardens,’  under  which 
are  comprised  all  the  Metropolitan  Parks, 
including  Kensington  Gardens,  the  whole 
cost  of  maintaining  these  is  paid  out  of 
the  general  taxation  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  by  yearly  renewed  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Reigning  Sovereign  is 
not,  under  any  form,  assumed  to  contribute 
one  penny  of  it ;  the  Londoner  is  not,  as 
such,  called  on  to  contribute  one  penny  of 
it.  Even  the  Police  employed  in  the  Parks 
are  paid,  not  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Po¬ 
lice  Rate,  but  out  of  the  general  taxes. 

Now  we  cross  the  great  Elm  Avenue, 
from  Kensington  to  Baysw’ater,  unrivalled 
of  its  kind  in  all  the  Parks,  even  including 
Richmond  and  Greenwich,  and  pass  into  a 
singular  and  delightful  region  in  the  west¬ 
ward  part  of  the  Gardens,  behind  Wren’s 
Conservatory,  with  a  Plutonian  grove  of 
Yews,  and  three  tall  Cedars  lifting  still 
blacker  heads  high  above  theirs.  Some 
good-sized  Hollies  fringe  the  outer  limit, 
New  Series. — Vol.  XIX.,  No.  6 


and  that  bowery  Holm-Oak  shelters  a 
seat  seldom  unoccupied ;  a  pleasant  place 
on  a  summer’s  evening,  and  pleasant  on 
this  March  evening,  the  sun  shining  over 
the  low  hedge  bordering  our  western  walk, 
nest-building  rooks  hovering  and  cawing 
round  the  high  elm-tops,  and  a  blackbird 
haranguing  the  woods  and  sky  as  though 
London  were  fifty  miles  away.  In  May, 
two  years  ago,  a  nightingale  sang  here  ev¬ 
ery  night  for  some  weeks,  or  in  the  grove 
below  the  Palace.  The  famous  bird’s  noc- 
turn  made,  so  far  as  it  reached,  a  little  mil¬ 
lennium  in  the  midst  of  London ;  strangers 
in  the  street  spoke  of  it  to  each  other  with 
friendly  joy;  the  cabmen  on  the  stand  at 
Kensington  Gore  listened,  and  forebore  all 
rude  language;  the  policemen  paused, 
hearkening;  and  he  who  guarded  the  gate 
let  me  pass  through  unchallenged  two  hours 
after  closing  time,  because  I  wished  to  hear 
better,  and  was  palpably  no  bird-catcher. 

If  London  has  a  bright  and  early  burst 
of  spring  green,  premature  and  more  than 
autumnal  brown  soon  settles  down  upon 
the  great  city’s  arboreal  population.  But 
when  the  smoke-nuisance  shall  at  last  be 
abolished  (not  in  steamboats  and  factories 
only),  every  Park  and  every  private  garden 
in  the  metropiolis  will  rejoice  greatly,  and 
all  life  become  sweeter.  The  birds  too 
round  London  will  doubtless  discover  how 
much  safer  are  the  Parks  than  anywhere 
else  from  the  untiring  and  insatiable  two- 
legged  enemies  who  now  rake  every  hedge 
and  bush  with  their  merciless  clap-nets,  and 
Philomela  .may  prove  no  rare  guest  of 
these  urban  groves.  Not  only  stately 
Kensington,  but  the  newer  shades  of  Mary- 
lebone  and  Whitechapel  (whereof  I  have 
had  no  room  to  speak, — their  verdant 
alleys  and  willowy  islands)  may  then  be 
enriched  with  innocent  and  heart-soothing 
melody — 

...  far  and  near. 

In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other’s  song. 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug-jug, 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than 
• 
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THE  PHILOLOGY  OF  SLANG. 


Slang,  despised  and  ignored  till  lately 
by  the  lexicographers,  is  a  genuine  and  in¬ 
fluential  branch  of  si)eech.  It  is  one  of 
the  feeders  of  what  may  be  called  stan¬ 
dard  language,  which  with  little  scruple 
adopts  and  adapts  the  words  it  happens  to 
want,  whether  from  the  technical  terms  of 
shopmen  and  artizans,  or  out  of  the  quain¬ 
ter  vocabularies  of  costermongers  and 
prize-fighters,  school-lx)ys  and  fops.  This 
practical  importance  entitles  it  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  linguistically,  like  any  other  working 
dialect.  Nor  is  its  theoretical  value  incon¬ 
siderable  to  the  student.  Like  other  dia¬ 
lects,  slang  is  developed  according  to  the 
general  laws  of  language,  and  very  striking 
are  some  of  its  illustrations  of  those  laws. 
Many  a  philological  hint  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  talk  of  factories  and  stables,  mu¬ 
sic-halls  and  thieves’  kitchens  and  pawn¬ 
brokers’  shops,  which  would  be  more  hard¬ 
ly  sought  from  the  super-refined  English  of 
the  school-room.  My  present  task,  fxper- 
imfnium  in\  corpore  vili,  is  to  choose  a  few 
typical  examples  out  of  the  multitude  of 
slang  words  in  the  published  vocabularies,* 
and  to  treat  them  etymologically  in  groups, 
so  as  to  display  in  each  group  a  philo¬ 
sophical  principle,  or  the  operation  of  a 
common  cause. 

Like  other  dialects,  slang  increases  its 
store  of  words  by  formation  at  home  and 
adoption  from  abroad.  Looking  at  its 
newly-created  words  first,  we  shall  meet 
with  good  cases  of  a  principle  which  it  is 
really  worth  while  to  impress  on  English 
philologists — namely,  that  English  is  a 
language  in  a  freely  growing  state,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  adding  to'itself  by  almost  any  pro¬ 
cess  found  in  any  language  of  the  whole 
world,  old  or  new.  Thus,  taking  examples 

*  Among  the  special  dictionaries  of  Slang 
here  used,  are  Mr.  J.  C.  Hotten’s  “  Slang  Dic¬ 
tionary  ”  (London,  1865) ;  New  Ed.  i874(Chatto 
and  Windus);  Captain  Grose’s  “Classical 
Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue"  (London, 
1785,  and  recently  reprinted) ;  and  Mons.  Fran- 
cisque-Michel’s  “Etudes  de  Philologie, com¬ 
part  sur  I’Argot”  (Paris,  1856).  There  are 
many  slang  words  in  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell’s 

Dictionarj’  of  .\rchaic  and  Provincial  Words" 
(4th  ed.,  London,  i860) ;  Dr.  A.  Hoppe’s  “  En- 
glisch-Deutsches  Supplement  Lexikon"  (Ber¬ 
lin,  1871) ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Bartlett’s  “  Dictionary  of 
Americanisms”  (Boston,  1859);  and  Prof. 
Scheie  de  Vere’s  “Americanisms"  (New  York, 
1872). 


only  from  slang,  we  find  operating  in  mo¬ 
dem  as  in  pnvhistoric  ages  that  elementary 
process  of  language,  the  use  of  direct  imi¬ 
tations  of  sound  to  form  grammatical 
words  (namely,  substantives,  adjectives, 
adverbs,  and  even  full  verb-roots).  Such 
are  chink  for  money,  hubble-bubble  for  a 
hookah,  to  hum  and  haw  for  to  hesitate, 
to  te-he  for  to  titter  (“  upon  this  I  te-hdd," 
writes  Madame  d’.Arblay),  and  tanhvivy, 
an  imitation  of  the  hunter’s  horn,  used  to 
mean  at  full  speed  (“  Away  they  wenj 
tanhvivy"),  I'here  are  also  good  cases  of 
this  modem  primitive  speech  to  be  found 
in  the  French  argot,  A  puppet  is  there 
called  a  bouisbouis,  which  imitates  the 
well-known  squeak  of  the  Punch  and-Judy 
man.  An  omnibus  is  called  an  aie-aie, 
from  the  shout  which  hails  it,  like  the  old 
French  term  hay-hay^  the  fine  levied  on 
those  who  disturbed  the  public  peace  by 
an  outcry  in  the  night.  How  long  ago  the 
natural  interjection  ^  yf .' became  an  ad¬ 
jective,  may  be  seen  in  the  name  of 
“  maistre  fiji  ”  given  to  the  scavengers  in 
an  official  ordinance  of  1350,  “  De  I’estat 
des  vuidangeurs  appellez  maistres  fifi.” 
The  next  stage  in  the  origin  of  language  is 
also  represented  by  slang,  where  it  takes 
from  ordinary  speech  words  which  are  di¬ 
rect  imitations  of  sound,  and  turns  them  to 
fresh  use ;  thus  comes  the  verb  to  fie-fie — 
i.e.  to  scold ;  to  puff,  in  the  sense  of  adver¬ 
tising  ;  such  terms  as  bang-u\i,  bang-foW ; 
or  such  a  noun  as  ticker  fox  a  watch  (French 
toequante.') 

The  abbreviation  or  contraction  of  words, 
a  most  effective  agent  in  the  development 
of  language,  is  to  be  seen  at  its  best  in 
slang.  Thus  cab  from  cabriolet,  bus  from 
omnibus,  mob  from  mobile,  “  the  fickle 
crowd,”  were  originally  slang  formations, 
in  which  primary  stage  a  mass  of  others 
remain  waiting  their  promotion ;  cure  for 
curiosity,  tench  for  penitentiary,  sal  fox  salary , 
rad  for  radical,  rit  for  ritualist,  etc.  So  in 
French,  d^moc,  soc,  r^ac,  are  short  for  three 
kinds  of  politicians,  while  es  and  jar  stand 
for  escroc  and  jargon.  North  American  In¬ 
dians,  or  Tatars,  can  hardly  mn  a  sentence 
into  a  word  more  polysynthetically  than 
we  can,  as  witness  the  names  of  the  hug- 
meclose,  which  is  a  fowl’s  merry  thought; 
the  game  of  knockemdowns  played  at  fairs 
and  races ;  the  fly-papers  which  street-boys 
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sell  under  the  name  of  caUhemalhm,  and 
that  general ’category  of  things  known  as 
whatdyecalUms.  It  is  true  that,  as  to  this 
class  of  words,  our  language  is  much  gov¬ 
erned  by  what  Dr.  Latham  aptly  calls 
printer’s  philology.  By  a  liberal  use  of 
hyphens  and  apostrophes,  the  printer  does 
in  a  measure  succeed  in  preventing  the  full 
agglutination  of  such  compouiuls  as  the 
above,  type  thus  setting  asunder  what 
s|)eech  has  joined  together.  So  in  French, 
the  humorous  compound  word  for  an  old 
clothes’  shop,  a  decroc he-moi-^a,  is  cut  up  by 
hyphens.  But  some  similar  formations  are 
left  whole,  such  as  castus  for  a  hospital, 
from  the  doctor’s  first  question  qu'as  tu  t 
So  the  name  by  which  Franz  Schubert,  the 
composer,  went  among  his  companions 
was  “  Kanevas,”  because  of  his  habit  of 
asking,  when  he  met  a  man  for  the  first 
time,  “  Kann  er  'was  ?” — “  What  can  he 
do  ?”  Indeed,  various  words  of  the  same 
class  have  come  into  polite  language  with¬ 
out  being  vivisected ;  such  as  affaire,  affair 
(though  we  divide  the  English  equivalent 
word,  a  to-do) ;  Italian  saltimbanco,  montim- 
banco,  whence  French  saltimbanque,  Eng¬ 
lish  mountebank — that  is,  simply  a  “  mount- 
on-the-bench.”  As  if  in  facetious  rivalry 
of  the  old  Semitic  type  of  language,  slang 
shows  an  absurd  desire  to  vary  its  internal 
vowels.  The  Winchester  school-boy  feels 
bound  in  honor  to  adopt  the  traditional 
school  dialect,  which  indeed  forms  part  of 
the  now  famous  notions  he  must  come  up 
for  examination  in,  on  pain  of  tumiing;  one 
great  rule  of  this  jargon  is  to  mispronounce 
vowels,  to  call  a  /rr'/rZ-marked  stick  a  two- 
ster,  a  4r//<5'«/-candle  a  tolly,  a  chance  a 
chintz,  to  sweat  (in  the  sense  of  hard  work 
at  lessons)  to  swot,  and  an  umbrella  a  brol¬ 
ly.  (The  two  last  have  even  strayed  be¬ 
yond  the  college  precincts,  and  been  ta¬ 
ken  up  into  the  general  copia  verborum  of 
English  slang).  As  for  the  old  English 
“  strong  perfect,”  the  tendency  of  common 
English  to  fall  away  from  it  has  been  met 
by  a  contrary  tendency  in  slang,  especially 
of  the  American  school,  to  revive  and  imi¬ 
tate  it ;  so  that  while  common  folks  will 
say  heaved laughed,  rather  than  hoi^ezxi^ 
lugh,  the  facetious  classes  find  an  evident 
pleasure  in  remarking  that  it  snew  hard, 
that  the  preacher full  forty  minutes, 
or  the  young  man  arrove  and  sqnoze 
tenderly  his  beloved’s  hand.  Lastly,  as 
might  be  expected,  slang  shows  examples 
of  difficult  or  unfamiliar  words  being  alter¬ 


ed  into  shapes  better  suited  to  the  vulgar 
ear.  Some  of  these  come  down  to  the 
stupidest  jingles,  such  as  niru  shillings  for 
nonchalance,  or  jemmy-john  for  demijohn,  a 
large  wicker-cased  bottle,  as  though  this 
word  had  not  suffered  enough  already  in 
its  transition  from  Arabic  damagan,  itself 
taken  from  the  Persian  glass-making  town 
of  Damaghan.  Some  of  these  altered 
words,  however,  are  fitted  to  new  sense, 
with  a  touch  of  humor ;  such  are  have-his- 
carcase  for  habeas  corpus,  and  roratorios 
and  uproars  for  oratorios  and  operas. 

In  slang,  however,  as  in  other  dialects, 
increase  is  comparatively  seldom  made  by 
such  new  creation  and  altering  of  words 
as  have  just  been  instanced.  The  hundred¬ 
fold  more  effective  means  is  to  take  reaily- 
made  words  and  adapt  them  skilfully  to 
new  ideas.  For  this  end,  slang  uses  freely 
the  grammatical  devices  of  general  lan¬ 
guage.  To  describe  a  horse  as  a  prauncer 
(a  prigger  of  prauncers  is  old  thieves’  cant 
for  a  horse-stealer)  ;  a  foot  as  a  trotter 
(French,  trottin) ;  a  feather  as  ^  volante  ; 
a  biscuit  as  a  cassani  (like  the  modem 
American  cracker)  ;  and  the  earth  as  the 
produtsante,  show  a  kind  of  verbal  forma¬ 
tion  quite  after  the  manner  of  the  Sanskrit 
dictionary.  The  converse  formation  in 
English  is  even  more  instructive,  as  carry¬ 
ing  our  minds  back  to  a  primitive  state  of 
language  in  which  there  was  little  distinc¬ 
tion  between  parts  of  speech,  and  any  word 
could  be  conjugated ;  for  instance,  to 
knife  is  to  stab ;  to  fork  out  was  originally 
a  kind  of  pocket-picking  by  sticking  in  two 
straight  fingers  forkwise  ;  to  be  cornered  is 
to  be  hemmed  in  a  comer  ;  to  be  fulUed 
is  to  be  fully  committed  for  trial ;  to  be 
county -courted  is  to  be  summoned,  or  to  use 
the  exactly  descriptive  slang  term,  sum¬ 
monsed,  i.e.  served  with  a  summons  in  the 
County  Court.  Some  of  the  slang  adjective- 
substantives  are  well  chosen  :  a  hardy  for 
a  stone,  a  flimsy  for  a  bank-note,  milky  ones 
for  white  linen  rags;  French  dure  for  iron, 
basse  for  the  earth,  curieux  for  a  judge,  and 
incommode  for  a  lantern ;  Italian  dannoso 
fthe  dangerous)  for  the  tongue,  divoti  (the 
devout  ones)  for  the  knees,  perpetua  (the 
everlasting)  for  the  soul.  Thence  we  come 
to  trope  and  metaphor,  which  slang  uses 
much  and  often  with  fair  skill.  Of  course, 
the  case  is  one  of  “  natural  selection.” 
Burlesque-writers  and  thimble-riggers,  the 
chaff-grinders  of  the  club  smoking-room 
and  the  cab-stand,  are  for  ever  at  work  on 
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new  epithets  and  similes  ;  but  the  i>ercen- 
tage  of  such  that  even  slang  will  accept  and 
give  currency  to  is  infinitesimal — not  one 
success  to  a  thousand  failures.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is,  on  the  whole,  no  bad  judge  of  point 
and  humor;  and  the  word  or  phrase  which 
it  thus  admits  to  public  life  is  apt  to  have 
its  little  merits.  No  one  without  an  ear 
for  a  joke  would  have  given  to  that  dirty 
fluff  which  gathers  on  undusted  furniture 
the  names  of  beggar’s  velvet  or  sluCs  wool ; 
would  have  described  a  rogue  set  on  high 
in  the  pillory  as  an  oi^ersecr,  and  slave- 
trading  as  black-bird-eaUhing ;  would  have 
applied  the  expressive  term  of  horse-god¬ 
mother  to  “  a  large  masculine  woman,  a 
gentleman-like  kind  of  a  lady  would 
have  named  a  publican  an  ale-draper  or  a 
beggar-maker,  or  solemnly  entitled  a  pack 
of  cards  “  The  History  of  the  Four  Kings  ; 
or,  ChiliPs  Best  Guide  to  the  Gallows." 
There  is  something  neat  in  the  use  of  the 
word  granny  to  signify  conceit  of  superior 
knowledge  and  importance,  as  in  the  re¬ 
mark  quoted  by  Mayhew',  “  to  take  the 
granny  oflf  them  as  has  white  hands.”  Any 
one  who  has  watched  the  tiny  girls  sent  on 
errands  in  city  streets,  stretching  up  on 
tiptoe  to  reach  a  knocker  high  above  their 
heads,  will  appreciate  the  term  “  up  to  the 
knocker f  as  describing  one  well  up  to  his 
work,  or  dressed  out  in  the  height  of  fash¬ 
ion.  A  man  is  said  to  marry  for  love  who 
has  no  fortune  with  his  wife  ;  and  in  this 
way  the  word  loi'e  has  come  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “  nothing.”  Not  only  is  the  phrase 
used  “  to  play  for  loi'e f  but  the  billiard- 
marker  reckons  by  it  as  a  numeral  in  scor¬ 
ing  the  game,  i\\'t.-loiie,  t\^\i-love,  etc.  It 
is  butcher’s  slang  to  call  the  heart,  liver, 
and  lights  the  pluck,  as  being  plucked  out 
together  ;  then  courage  came  to  be  called 
pluck,  till  now  everybt^y  talks  of pluck  and 
plucky  ;  and  why  not  indeed  ? — for  they 
have  as  good  a  right  to  exist  as  heart  and 
hearty.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  why 
to  peel  means  to  strip,  why  a  'tater-trap  is  a 
mouth,  why  to  be  floored  or  gravelled 
(French  terrasse)  is  to  be  knocked  down 
metaphorically  as  well  as  materially,  to  die 
in  a  horse's  nightcap  is  to  be  hanged,  and 
to  be  planted  by  the  parson  is  to  be  buried. 
A  policeman  being  called  a  blue-bottle,  by 
mere  inversion  a  blue-bottle  receives  the 
name  of  a  policeman.  A  crown  and  a  half- 
crown  are  known  among  London  cabmen 
5is  a  hind-wheel  and  a  fore-wheel,  as  in  Paris 
a  roue  de  derrilre  and  a  roue  de  devant  are 


a  5f.  and  a  af.  piece ;  so  the  name  red  rag 
for  the  tongue  is  French  chiffon  rouge,  and 
“  balancer  le  chiffon  rouge"  is  to  talk  ;  the 
French  give  the  name  of  cucroche-cceur  to* 
the  hook -like  little  curl  which  Germans  call 
a  buben-tr dtzerlein,  and  English  a  beau 
catcher.  There  is  a  whole  sarcastic  homily 
in)plied  in  calling  a  finger-post  by  the  way- 
side  a  parson,  in  that  he  showeth  other 
men  the  way  they  should  go,  but  goeth 
not  himself.  Slang  is  hard  on  the  parson 
in  various  ways.  He  is  known  as  a  dei'il- 
driver  or  devil-scolder,  otherwise  as  the  un¬ 
grateful  man,  inasmuch  as  once  a  week, 
at  least,  he  abuses  his  best  benefactor,  the 
Devil. 

'I'he  record  of  time-honored  jests  pre¬ 
served  in  Slang  Dictionaries  must  some¬ 
times  interfere  with  good  stories  of  more 
modem  date.  Thus  with  the  following 
famous  passage  in  Carlyle’s  “  Life  of  Ster¬ 
ling”  : — “  1  have  heard  one  trait  of  Ster¬ 
ling’s  eloquence,  which  survived  on  the 
wings  of  grinning  rumor,  and  had  evident¬ 
ly  borne  upon  Church  Conservatism  in 
some  form  :  ‘  Have  they  not  ?’ — or,  per¬ 
haps  it  was,  ‘  Has  she  (the  Church)  not  ’ 
— ‘  a  black  dragoon  in  every  parish,  on 
good  pay  and  rations,  horse-meat  and 
man’s  meat,  to  patrol  and  battle  for  these 
things?”'  Very  likely,  as  Carlyle  says, 
the  black  dragoon  “naturally  at  the 
moment  ruffled  the  general  young  imagi¬ 
nation  into  stormy  laughter;”  but  the  joke 
was  somewhat  elderly,  for  in  Grose’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  long  before  Sterling  was  bom,  “  a 
review  of  the  black  cuirassiers”  is  set  down 
as  slang  for  a  visitation  of  the  clergy. 
The  same  classical  authority  (its  date  is 
1785)  sets  down  Turkey  merchant  as  slang 
for  a  poulterer.  I  must  leave  it  to  more 
precise  antiquaries  to  settle  the  question 
whether  the  story  can  be  true  that  Horne 
Tooke  (who  was  born  in  1736)  made  this 
joke  for  the  first  time  when  he  went  to 
school,  and  the  Eton  boys  asked  him  the 
awful  social  question,  “  What’s  your 
father  ?” 

It  used  to  be  a  common  habit  of  ety¬ 
mologists,  when  a  word  was  troublesome, 
to  alter  it  a  little,  so  as  to  put  sense  into 
it — to  do,  in  fact,  with  scientific  pretension 
just  what  we  have  noticed  the  costermon¬ 
gers  doing  for  colloquial  purposes.  One  of 
these  clever  scholars  (the  great  mistake  of 
philologists  lies  in  being  too  clever)  was 
puzzled  that  a  Welsh  rabbit  should  mean 
a  piece  of  toasted  cheese,  so  he  decided 
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that  it  must  be  a  corruption  of  tVf/nA  rare¬ 
bit.  The  public  believed  him,  and  took 
to  spelling  it  accordingly,  so  that  even 
now  the  bKt  edition  of  Webster’s  Diction- 
*  ary  (Bell  and  Daldy’s)  gives  it  as  “  pro¬ 
perly  IVelsh  rare-bit."  Now,  the  whole 
of  this  is  stuff  and  nonsense ;  the  very 
name  rare-bit  is  a  fiction,  and  Welsh  rabbit 
is  a  genuine  slang  term,  belonging  to  a 
large  group  which  describe  in  the  same 
humorous  way  the  special  dish  or  product 
or  peculiarity  of  a  particular  district.  For 
examples :  an  Essex  stile  is  a  ditch,  and 
an  Essex  lion  is  a  calf ;  a  Field-lane  diuk 
is  a  baked  slieep’s  head ;  Glasgow  magis¬ 
trates,  or  Gourock  ham»,  or  Norfolk  capons, 
are  re<l  herrings  ;  Irish  apricots  or  Munster 
plums  are  potatoes ;  Gravesend  sweetmeats 
are  shrimps ;  and  a  Jerusalem  pony  is  a 
donkey. 

Puns  produce  odd  new  terms,  as  when 
the  old  hangman’s  machinery  of  cart  and 
ladder  was  sujrerseded  by  the  “  drop,"  and 
the  appreciating  crowd  spoke  of  its  being 
autumn  with  the  criminal,  meaning  the 
fall  of  the  leaf ;  or,  to  take  a  pleasanter 
instance,  when  a  vamped-up  old  shoe 
came  to  be  called  in  France  a  dix-huit,  as 
being  deux  fois  neuf.  The  slang-dealer 
likes  wrapping  up  his  meaning  in  a  joke 
for  his  customer  to  unwrap,  generally 
finding  something  unpleasant  inside.  You 
want  your  money  back  from  liim,  and  he 
offers  a  draught  on  Aldgate  pump;  you 
confess  yourself  a  fool  for  trusting  him,  and 
he  blandly  recommends  you  to  go  to  Bat¬ 
tersea  (famous  for  its  herb-gardens)  to 
have  your  simples  cut.  Puns  on  names  of 
places  are  a  class  by  themselves.  To  be 
off  to  Bedfordshire  or  to  the  Scilly  Isles 
requires  no  explanation  ;  a  Greenlander  is 
a  novice,  and  to  have  a  holiday  at  Peck- 
ham  is  to  go  without  your  dinner.  Just 
so  in  France,  “  aller  k  Versailles  is  to  be 
upset,  a  dunce  has  “  fait  son  cours  k 
Asniires  and  it  is  a  recognized  hint  of 
sending  a  man  about  his  business,  to  pro¬ 
mise  him  a  prebend  in  the  Abbey  of  Va- 
tan.  Not  to  dwell  on  this  rather  poor 
stuff,  we  may  look  next  to  the  relics  of 
history  in  slang  words  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  name  of  some  person  or 
place,  or  carry  the  record  of  some  event, 
custom,  or  idea. 

Some  of  these  historical  derivations  are 
modern  and  familiar,  such  as  the  names  of 
the  bobby  or  peeler,  or  the  phrase  of  burk¬ 
ing  an  unpleasant  subject.  It  is  not  so 


generally  known  that  there  was  a  General 
Martinet,  who  left  his  name  to  other  strict 
disciplinarians;  that  the  iron  door  or 
blower  of  a  stove  used  to  be  called  a 
sacheverel,  after  the  famous  blower  of  the 
coals  of  dissension  in  Queen  Anne’s  time  ; 
that  the  spotted  blue  and  white  necker¬ 
chief  still  called  a  belcher  bears  the  name 
of  a  famous  prize-fighter ;  and  that  the 
hoisting  apparatus  called  a  derrick,  which 
ship-builders  use  in  masting  vessels,  is  so 
styled  from  a  noted  hangman,  named  Der¬ 
rick,  the  Calcraft  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  whose  name  passed  to  this  gallows¬ 
like  machine.  The  vagrant’s  word  bastile 
for  a  union  workhouse ;  the  common  name 
of  Billingsgate  for  foul  language  ;  and  the 
verb  to  chh’ey,  from  the  boy’s  game  of 
Chety  Chase,  are  pieces  of  obvious  his¬ 
tory.  Others  are  not  so  obvious.  Thus 
the  thieves’  jargon,  which  describes  people 
in  church  as  “  hums  in  the  autem,”  be¬ 
longs  perhaps  to  the  days  when  the  con¬ 
gregations  still  a|)plauded  a  favorite 
preacher  with  a  hum ;  “  the  devil  to 
pay,  and  no  pitch  hot  ’’  is  not  the  sheer 
nonsense  landsmen  make  of  it,  for  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  a  certain  seam  called  by  sailors  the 
*•  devil  ’’  for  its  awkwardness  to  caulk ;  the 
word  cockshy  kee[)s  up  a  record  of  the  once 
popular  sport  of  throwing  with  cudgels  at 
live  cocks ;  and  cock-and-bull-story,  a  term 
now  applied  to  any  silly  rambling  tale,  il¬ 
lustrates  the  contempt  which  fell  on  the 
ancient  beast-fables,  the  very  delight  of 
mankind  in  the  lower  grades  of  civilization 
all  round  the  globe.  Many  words  of  this 
class,  had  not  their  Origin  been  noted 
down  by  people  who  happened  to  know 
them,  might  have  remained  in  language 
thenceforth  as  undecipherable  mysteries. 
No  doubt  there  are  such  historical  words 
with  lost  origins  in  all  languages,  which 
consideration  may  serve  to  warn  philolo¬ 
gists  against  their  besetting  sin  of  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  the  etymology  of  every  thing. 

The  purists,  conservators  of  English  un- 
defiled,  do  their  best  to  keep  out  of  the 
language  of  literature  and  polite  society 
the  low-lived  words  which  slang  brings 
forth.  With  praiseworthy  sternness  they 
elbow  back  these  linguistic  pariahs,  when 
they  come  up  from  their  native  gutter  to 
struggle  for  a  footing  among  the  respecta¬ 
bilities  of  the  pavement.  Yet  some  of  the 
low-bred  intruders  are  strong  enough  to 
hold  their  own,  while  tolerance  on  easier 
terms  is  given  to  the  technicalities  of 
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trades  and  crafts,  and  the  made-up  words 
of  fashionable  chit-chat.  Thus  donkey, 
conundrum,  fun,  now  unquestioned  Eng¬ 
lish,  made  their  first  appearance  as  slang ; 
though  how  they  came  into  existence 
there,  no  etymologist  has  proved  for 
certain.  There  is  no  such'  doubt  about 
drag,  now  the  regular  name  of  a  well-ap¬ 
pointed  private  coach-and-four ;  it  was  a 
cant  term,  quite  intelligible  as  such,  for  a 
cart  or  carriage ;  and  dragsmen  were  a  class 
of  thieves  who  followed  carriages  to  cut 
away  luggage  from  behind.  From  the 
wretches  who  made  a  trade  of  stealing 
children,  polite  society  has  adopted  their 
cant  word  to  kidnap — i.e.  to  nab  kids  ; 
the  verb  to  knab  or  nab,  to  snatch,  is 
good  provincial  English,  borrowed  by  the 
canting  crew ;  but  kid  for  child  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  term  of  their  own  devising. 
Not  long  since,  to  take  another  pair  of  ex¬ 
amples,  it  was  as  “  slangy”  to  speak  of  a 
as  it  now  is  to  speak  of  a  choker. 
Even  the  word  drawers  was  originally 
cant,  meaning  long  stockings.  Curiously 
enough,  words  analogous  to  this  last  are 
found  as  cant  terms  in  other  countries. 
Thus  in  the  Argot  (cant  or  slang)  of 
France,  we  find  tirant,  “  stocking.”  and 
tirantes,  “breeches,”  these  latter  being  in 
like  manner  called  tirante  in  the  Furb^o 
(thieves’  jargon)  of  Italy.  Thus,  in  French 
as  in  English,  the  same  word  adapted  it¬ 
self  to  both  the  breeches  or  “  haut-de- 
chausses,”  and  the  stockings  or  “  bas-de- 
chausses,”  which  are  now  for  shortness 
called  “  bas.”  But  whereas  the  English 
term  drawers  was  taken  up  by  the  hosiers, 
and  made  its  way  into  ordinary  language, 
the  corresponding  French  and  Italian 
words  were  never  admitted  into  society, 
but  were  left  in  the  slang  vocabularies  to 
which  they  originally  belonged.  When 
once  such  a  slang  word  fairly  makes  its 
way  into  the  authorized  copia  verborum,  it 
may  stay  for  ever  and  a  day.  Naturally, 
however,  must  newly-coined  terms  gain 
but  a  local  and  temporary  currency,  and 
soon  fall  out  of  circulation.  What  Cap¬ 
tain  Grose  says  in  his  Preface  is  quite  true, 
that  favorite  expressions  of  the  day,  “  as 
they  generally  originate  from  some  tri¬ 
fling  event,  or  temporary  circumstance,  on 
falling  into  disuse,  or  being  superseded  by 
new  ones,  vanish  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind.”  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  con¬ 
temporary  to  spot  (by  the  way,  this  neat 
verb  of  the  billiard-room  is  wanted  in 


standard  English,  and  will  probably  hold 
its  own  there)  the  words  which  will  keep 
their  place.  In  fact,  three  out  of  Grose’s 
four  examples  prove  not  the  transient,  but  , 
the  permanent  nature  of  slang  formations. 
He  goes  on  to  say,  “Such  were  the  late 
fashionable  words,  a  Bore  and  a  Twaddle, 
among  the  great  vulgar.  Macaroni  and  the 
Barber,  among  the  small.”  It  appears 
that,  much  as  in  our  time,  slang-mongers 
have  been  apt  to  express  approval  by  the 
phrases  “  that’s  the  thing,  or  the  cheese  f  so 
a  century  ago  they  used  to  say  “  that’s  the 
barber this  silly  phrase  has  certainly 
been  forgotten — no  great  loss.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  name  of  macaroni,  as 
denoting  a  fop,  is  by  no  means  a  silly  word. 
Grose  says  it  “  arose  from  a  club  called  the 
Macaroni  Club,  instituted  by  some  of  the 
most  dressy  travelled  gentlemen  about 
town.”  So  far  so  good,  but  can  we  trust  the 
authority  for  this  neat  piece  of  etymology  ? 
Grose  with  his  antiquarian  tastes,  his  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  his  blunt  sense  of  de¬ 
cency,  was  cut  out  to  be  the  lexicogra¬ 
pher  of  all  vagabonds  ami  roysterers.  He 
was  that  same  “  fine,  fat,  fodgel  wight  ”  of 
whose  visit  to  Scotland  his  boon  compan¬ 
ion  Burns  warned  his  countrymen : — 

\  chicl’s  amang  you  takin’  notes, 

And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it  !" 

But  burly  Grose  printed  some  highly  im¬ 
aginative  etymologies  for  his  slang  words. 
Granting  the  existence  of  his  “  Macaroni 
Club,”  it  may  have  had  its  name  from  the 
very  meaning  of  fop  or  coxcomb  which  he 
derives  from  it.  It  appears  from  a  remark 
of  the  sober  Archdeacon  Nares,  that  the 
Italianized  form  macaroni  did  come  into 
use  in  England  between  1700  and  1750, 
but  meuaroon  was  in  use  long  before,  not 
only  as  meaning  a  delicate  cake  but  a  del¬ 
icate  coxcomb ;  it  occurs  in  an  elegy  on 
Donne,  who  died  in  1631]: — 

"...  a  macaroon. 

And  no  way  fit  to  speak  to  clouted  shoon." 

Anyhow,  the  word  macaroni  proves  the 
prevalence  of  Italian  fashion  in  England  at 
the  time  it  was  introduced.  Thus  the 
word  carries  its  bit  of  history  about  with 
it ;  and  if  it  ever  falls  out  of  common  Eng¬ 
lish,  it  will  at  least  remain  fossil  in  the  song 
of  “Yankee  Doodle” — 

“  They  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap. 

And  called  him  macaroni."  ‘ 
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.\s  for  the  word  borf,  it  is  now  established 
in  English,  root  and  branch,  verb  and 
noun,  and  its  earliest  definition  carries  its 
etymology — “  a  tedious,  troublesome  man 
or  woman,  one  who  bores  the  ears  of  his 
hearers  with  an  uninteresting  tale.”  At 
first,  twaddle  seems  to  have  meant  more 
nearly  the  same  as  “  bore”  than  it  now 
does but  it  has  long  since  settled  down 
as  one  of  a  group,  to  e.xpress  a  special 
kind  of  talk  rather  “  slower”  than  twattle^ 
and  rather  less  mischievous  than  tattle. 

Many  a  word  whose  antiquity  is  proved 
by  its  place  in  literature,  or  the  almost 
equal  testimony  from  its  diffusion  in  pro¬ 
vincial  dialects,  finds  a  home  for  its  old  age, 
and  sometimes  a  renewal  of  its  youth,  in 
the  Slang  Dictionary.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  verb  to  lift  in  its  old  sense  of  to 
steal ;  it  has  died  out  of  modern  talk,  and 
is  chiefly  known  to  polite  society  through 
tales  of  the  extinct  race  of  Border  heroes, 
who  lifted  droves  of  cattle.  But  modern 
town-thieves  retain  it  in  their  jargon.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hotten,  “  there’s  a  clock  been 
lifted  ”  means  that  a  watch  has  been  stolen. 
Out  of  this  thieves’  slang  the  word  found 
its  way  back  into  common  language  in  the 
term  shoplifting — i.e.  stealing  from  the 
counter  on  pretence  of  buying.* 

To  tout  is  a  good  old  w'ord  meaning  to 
pry,  peep,  look  out ;  in  old  days  a  man 
would  tote  in  at  a  tavern,  or  toot  for  birds 
in  bushes ;  then  it  came  to  be  applied  spe¬ 
cially  to  the  men  sent  by  tradesmen  or  inn¬ 
keepers  to  look  out  for  customers  on  the 
high  road ;  and  thus  it  has  sunk  to  slang. 
Halliwell  sets  down  the  word  tommy,  mean¬ 
ing  provisions,  as  belonging  to  various  dia¬ 
lects.  It  is  now  current  among  the  “  nav¬ 
vy”  class  in  general,  and  seems  to  belong 
especially  to  the  Irish.  A  year  or  so  ago, 
one  Hugh  Hagan  knocked  an  illegitimate 
child  on  the  head  with  a  wooden  balk,  he 
having  told  its  mother  before  he  killed  it, 
“  The  child  ought  not  to  live,  as  it  is  eat¬ 
ing  good  children’s  tommy.”  Hence  we 
have  the  name  of  an  institution  righteously 
abhorred,  by  political  economists,  the  store 
belonging  to  an  employer  where  his  work¬ 
men  must  take  out  part  of  their  earnings 
in  kind,  especially  in  tommy  or  food. 


*  Another  slang  form,  to  elift,  is  remarkable 
as  keeping  the  initial  guttural,  as  in  Gothic  hli- 
fan,  to  steal ;  hliftus,  thief ;  Greek,  sXfirTw, 
KKinrtK. 


whence  the  name  of  tommy-shop.*  Again, 
the  clown  who  declares  “  that’s  a  swinging 
lie,”  and  the  pleader  who  demands  for  his 
client  most  “exemplary  and  swingeing 
damages,”  are  using  what  is  now  a  slang 
term  carrying  a  good  powerful  sound  with 
it,  but  which  they  would  probably  be  puz¬ 
zled  to  explain  the  precise  sense  of.  This 
sense  is,  really,  what  modern  slang  would 
convey  by  “  a  whopping  lie,”  “  whacking 
damages,”  for  swinging  or  swingeing  or 
swinjin  (the  last  two  forms  give  the  proper 
pronunciation)  is  the  participle  of  the  old 
English  verb  to  swinge, — i.e.  to  beat  sound¬ 
ly 

“  An  often  dedc  him  sore  swinge." 

P'or  a  last  example  of  this  antiquarian 
group,  were  it  not  for  the  slang  word  cock¬ 
ney,  we  should  almost  forget  the  wondrous 
land  of  Cokaygne,  French  Cocagne,  Ital¬ 
ian  Cuccagna,  so  called  because  its  very 
houses  were  roofed  with  cakes  (a  cake  is 
called  in  Catllan  coca  ;  in  Picardy,  couque  ; 
in  Germany,  kuchen ;  in  Scotland  and 
America,  cookie, — all  from  the  I-atin  co- 
quere).  Under  heaven  was  no  such  land 
as  Cocaigne,  where  there  was  choice  meat 
and  drink  for  every  one  and  welcome, 
where  there  was  no  night  and  no  bad 
weather,  and  nobody  quarreled  and  nobody 
died,  and  they  all  lived  happy  ever  after. 
The  following  lines,  quoted  in  .Mr.  Thomas 
Wright’s  “  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory,”  describe 
the  peculiar  architecture  to  which  Cocaigne 
owes  its  name  : — 

“  Thcr  is  a  wel  fair  abbei 
Of  white  monkes  and  of  grei. 

Thcr  beth  bowris  and  halles  : 

A1  of  pasteds  beth  the  walles. 

Of  tleis,  of  hsse,  and  rich  met. 

The  likfullist  that  man  mai  ct ; 

Fluren  cakes  beth  the  sckingles  alle. 

Of  cherche,  cloister,  boure,  and  halle  : 

The  pinnes  beth  fat  podinges. 

Rich  met  to  princez  and  kingcs." 

In  our  time,  the  term  “  Land  of  Cakes” 
has  been  shifted  to  mean  Scotland,  and  to 
commemorate  oat-cake;  but  in  old  days 
it  was  in  London  that  the  wondering  na¬ 
tives  of  the  English  shires  localized  the  city 
of  the  cockneys,  the  Lubberland  of  Old 
England — that  famous  but  ever-distant  re¬ 
gion  where  the  larks,  done  to  a  turn,  fly  into 
one’s  mouth,  and  the  little  pigs  run  about 


•  If  the  word  is  Keltic,  it  may  belong  to  Irish 
tiomaUaim,  I  eat,  tiomaltas,  eatables. 
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ready  roasted,  and  crying  “  Come  eat  me !" 
A  cockney  is  now  considered  to  mean  a 
walled-in  kind  of  «/,  of  narrow  ideas  and 
wide  conceit.  Not  long  since,  I  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  a  lecture  where  the  orator,  com¬ 
menting  on  certain  opinions  of  mine,  ac¬ 
cused  me  by  implication  of  the  curiously 
combined  offences  of  “  scientific  philistin¬ 
ism  and  cockney  impudence.” 

Among  the  non-English  languages 
whence  slang  has  drawn  words,  the  Kelt 
dialects  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ire¬ 
land  have  the  first  place  by  right  of  our 
common  nationality.  The  Keltic  element 
is  not  extraordinarily  strong  in  the  Slang 
Dictionary,  but  it  is  well  marked,  and 
every  word  of  it  sets  before  the  historian’s 
eye  a  lively  picture  of  the  meeting  of  Kelt 
and  Saxon.  Thus  bother  seems  to  me 
most  likely  a  Keltic  word,  the  original  sig¬ 
nification  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
Welsh  root  hyddar,  Irish  and  Gaelic  bod- 
hair,  to  deafen  ;  thus,  in  ^the  l^itter  idiom, 
“  na  bodhair  mi  le  d’  dhrabhluinn” — 
“  don’t  deafen  me  with  your  nonsense !” 
'Phis  first  sense  is  almost  lost  in  modem 
English,  where  bother  has  come  to  mean 
to  tease,  annoy,  perplex ;  but  examples 
from  the  last  century  show  that  it  was 
plain  enough  then.  Grose’s  absurd  ety¬ 
mology  of  it,  as  being  both  ear'd — that  is, 
talked  to  by  two  people  at  once — at  any 
rate  proves  that  the  old  sense  w’as  not  yet 
forgotten  in  his  day ;  and  this  is  no  less 
evident  in  Swift’s  lines  about  an  ear-trum- 
p>et : — 

“  With  the  din  of  which  tube  my  head  you  so 
bother. 

That  I  scarce  can  distinguish  my  right  ear 
from  t’other  T’ 

The  word  galore  sounds  picturesque  to 
English  ears,  as  in  the  line  of  Dibdin’s 
sea-song,  “  I’ll  soon  get  togs  galore;"  but 
it  comes  down  again  to  plain  prose  when 
traced  to  its  origin  in  Irish  go  leor — »>. 
enough.  The  verb  to  /a'/^conveys  to  our 
ears  a  comic  notion  of  ’cutcness  and  spry- 
ness,  as  in  the  classical  example  where  Mr. 
Pickwick  is  made  aware  that  Dodson  and 
Fogg’s  clerks  are  inspecting  him  over  the 
screen — “  ‘  They’re  a  twiggin'  of  you,  sir,’ 
whispered  Mr.  Weller.”  The  word  seems 
to  have  got  into  English  through  the  ugliest 
kind  of  jargon,  as  in  this  choice  morsel  of 
thieves’  cant,  “  twig  the  cull,  he’s  pecty” 
— i.e.  “  observe  the  fellow,  he  is  watching.” 
But  there  is  nothing  really  roguish  about 
the  word,  if,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think,  it 


is  merely  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  verb  twig,  to 
discern  or  perceive.  Two  Keltic  words, 
lastly,  have  become  slang  terms,  and  then 
good  English,  to  denote  peculiar  kinds  of 
speech.  The  Irish  brog,  “  a  sort  of  shoe 
made  of  the  rough  hide  of  any  beast,  com¬ 
monly  used  by  the  wilder  Irish,”  came  in¬ 
to  England  first  with  its  proper  meaning  of 
a  rough  shoe  or  brogue ;  afterwards,  by  a 
quaint  turn  of  metaphor,  an  Irishman’s 
brogue  came  to  signify  his  way  of  talking 
English.  ’I'he  other  word,  cant,  has  been 
curiously  mystified  by  the  etymologists, 
much  too  ingenious  to  work  out  a  plain 
piece  of  history.  The  dictionaries  (till 
Wedgwood’s)  derive  it  by  corruption  from 
the  beggars’  chaunt  or  whine,  although 
this  is  not  in  the  least  what  beggars  mean 
by  canting — what  they  mean  by  it  is  to 
talk  jargon  among  themselves,  which  is  as 
different  a  thing  as  may  be.  In  fact,  to 
cante  was  known  in  the  sixteenth  century 
as  a  rogue’s  word  meaning  to  speak,  and 
as  such  it  has  its  natural  origin  in  Keltic 
dialect;  Irish  caint,  speech,  language, 
vulg.  “  cant Gaelic  cainnt,  language, 
dialect.  From  meaning  among  vagabonds 
to  speak,  the  word  came  naturally  to  the 
sense  of  speaking  as  vagabonds  do — that 
is,  in  rogues’  slang.  As  naturally,  but  long 
afterwards,  cant  took  the  sense  in  which 
we  oftenest  use  it,  that  of  any  peculiar 
jargon,  and  especially  that  of  sham  holi¬ 
ness  and  windy  philanthropy.* 

The  stream  of  French  which  has  poured 
into  English  ever  since  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  has  drifted  some  curious  words  into 
our  mediaeval  and  modern  slang.  We  still 
hear  used  at  cards  and  dice  the  French 
numerals  which  our  gamesters  borrowed 
so  many  ages  since  : — ace,  deuce,  tray,  cater, 
cinque,  size.  It  used  to  be  an  accepted 

*  A  third  word  might  probably  be  added  to 
these  two — viz.  French  baragoutn  —  unintelli¬ 
gible  jargon,  Dutch  bargoensch  =  slang,  Eng 
lish  slang  barricane,  barrikiu,  as  when  coster¬ 
mongers  will  say,  confessing  themscives  “  floor¬ 
ed  ”  by  phrases  beyond  their  comprehension — 
“  we  can’t  tumble  to  that  barriktH."  Diez,  and 
Littrfe  after  him,  derive  baragouin  from  the 
words  bara,gwtn,mezning  in  Breton  bread  and 
wine,  and  so  often  heard  in  Breton  mouths  as 
to  become  a  French  term  for  talking  Breton 
(“  Baragouinet,  guas  de  basse  Bretagne”),  and 
thence  for  any  jargon.  But  neither  Diez  nor 
Littr6  seem  to  be  aware  (though  Pott  is)  of  the 
Gaelic  beargna  =  the  vernacular  language  of  a 
place,  which  may  indicate  a  Keltic  origin  for 
the  whole  group,  and  that  a  less  far-fetched 
one  than  the  bread-and-wine  story. 
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way  of  “  chaffing”  a  glazier  to  call  him  a 
quarrel-puker  ;  but  a  modern  Englishman, 
to  understand  the  joke,  must  go  back  in 
memory  to  the  time  when  the  French 
word  for  a  carrcau,  or  square  of  glass,  still 
remained  in  its  older  form  quarrel^  in  which 
form  we  borrowed  it.  The  word  vamp 
was  at  first  a  slang  word,  and  even  in 
Grose’s  time  it  meant,  in  general,  to  refit 
or  rub  up  old  hats,  shoes,  etc. ;  while  after 
this  is  added  “  likewise  to  put  new  feet  to 
old  boots.”  It  is  to  this  latter  meaning 
that  the  curious  French  origin  of  the  word 
really  belongs,  as  is  proved  in  Mr.  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  Dictionary,  by  the  definition  from 
Palsgrave — “  vampry  of  a  hose,  avani pied." 
Thus,  imnp  meant  at  first  the  upper  leather 
of  a  shoe ;  and  to  vamp  was  a  special  cob¬ 
bler’s  word  for  putting  new  “  uppers,”  as 
they  say ;  thence,  in  course  of  tin)e,  it  be¬ 
came  a  recognized  dictionary  word,  mean- 
to  furbish  up  any  thing.  Captain  Grose 
put  on  record  several  French  words  which 
belonged  to  the  slang  of  his  time,  but  have 
dropped  out  since.  Such  are  nysey,  a 
simpleton,  French  niats,  which  pretty  word 
originally  meant  an  unfledged  nestling 
(from  Latin  nidus)',  also  the  unsavory 
word  hogo  for  the  smell  of  tainted  meat — 
“it  has  a  confounded  hogo"  (Fr.  haut 
godt).  Other  words  have  kept  their  place ; 
thus  shamming  sickness  is  still  known  in 
London  hospitals  as  malingering  (Fr.  ma- 
lingre)',  and  saz'ey  (Fr.  savez)  is  current 
both  as  verb  and  noun — “  Do  you  savey 
that  ?” — “  He  has  plenty  of  savey." 

Considering  how  strong  was  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Italian  fashions  in  medieval  Eng¬ 
land,  one  wonders  to  find  but  two  Italian 
words  in  Harman’s  Vocabulary  of  English 
Slang  in  the  i6th  century.  One  is  worth 
mention,  commission,  a  shirt — an  amusing¬ 
ly  Anglicised  form  of  Italian  camicia,  thus 
mentioned  by  Taylor,  the  water  iK)et,  in 
1630 

“  As  from  our  beds  we  doe  oft  caste  our  eyes, 
Cleane  linnen  yeelds  a  shirt  before  we  rise. 
Which  is  a  garment  shifting  in  condition  ; 
And  in  the  canting  tongue  is  a  ccmmission.” 

In  modem  slang,  this  is  cut  down  to  misA. 
English  thus  has  in  the  cant  word  commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  polite  term  chemise,  both  the 
Italian  and  French  forms  of  Low  Latin 
camisa  or  camisia,  which  in  the  course  of 
its  history  has  also  stood  for  a  soldier’s 
linen  garment,  a  linen  night  gown,  a 
priests  alb,  and  the  cover  of  a  book.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  invading  swarms 
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of  Italian  image-sellers  and  organ-grinders 
have  made  their  language  so  familiar  to 
the  English  streets,  that  Mr.  Hotten  has 
been  able  to  collect  a  curious  list  of  words 
whose  Italian  nature  is  disguised  under 
outlandish  spelling  and  the  phonetic  habits 
of  our  native  costermongers,  tramps,  and 
thieves.  Thus  the  omey  of  the  cassey  is 
the  man  of  the  house  \uomo  della  casa) ; 
a  baker’s  shop  is  a  mungarly  casa,  proper¬ 
ly  an  eating-house  (mangiare) ;  to  voker  is 
to  talk  {vocare) ;  caiei'er  or  kertever  is  bad 
(cattivo).  This  latter  word  corresponds 
with  our  French  form  caitiff,  so  that  we 
have  in  English  three  derivatives,  two  of 
them  curiously  shifted  in  signification,  from 
Latin  captivus,  capth'e.  But  the  most  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  Italian  influence  on 
our  language  is  the  adoption  among  Lon¬ 
don  street  folk  of  a  set  of  Italian  numerals 
wlierewith  to  count  pence  or  saltee  (soldi)-; 
they  go  up  to  six,  oney,  dooe,  tray,  quarterer, 
chin  her,  say  {uno,  due,  tre,  quattro,  cinque, 
set) ;  having  reached  the  limit  of  the  silver 
sixpence,  they  begin  afresh ;  so  that,  for 
instance,  say  dooe  saltee  is  eightpence. 
There  are  Spanish  words,  too,  in  English 
slang,  but,  unlike  the  Italian,  they  seem  all 
old.  The  time  of  Spain’s  glory  as  a  sea¬ 
faring  and  colonizing  nation  is  brought 
back  to  us  by  w'ords  redolent  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  the  Spanish  Main.  Such  are 
calaboose  for  a  prison  (Sp.  calabozo) ;  pica¬ 
roon,  a  pirate,  a  sharper  (Sp.  picaron) ;  pi- 
caninny  for  a  child  (Sp.  pequenino,  a  di¬ 
minutive  oipequeno,  little;  palaver,  talk  (Sp. 
palabra,  word).  To  box,  a  nautical  tenn  for 
to  sail  round,  is  no  doubt  Spanish  boxar, 
boxear  ;  and  this  is  clearly  the  meaning  of 
to  box  the  compass — that  is,  to  go  round 
and  call  all  the  points.  From  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins’  writing  of  the  undisciplined  rab¬ 
ble  of  his  crew  as  besonios — a  word  dis¬ 
tinctly  Spanish  in  form — it  is  evident  that 
he  was  taking  from  the  Spaniards  their 
term  bisoho,  which  they  used  to  denote  a 
raw]  novice,  a  new-comer  to  the  ‘Indies. 
But  the  word  is  not  unknown  to  Italian, 
where  bisogno  meant  a  raw  recruit.  From 
whichever  origin,  it  was  adopted  in  Eng¬ 
lish  slang  as  bezonian,  a  beggar  or  scoun¬ 
drel,  as  Ancient  Pistol  has  it — 

“  Under  which  king,  Bttonian  ? — speak,  or 
die  !’’ 

So  close  is  the  kinship  between  English 
and  other  dialects  of  the  Teutonic  stock, 
that  the  unwary  etymologizer  (rf  slang  is 
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liable  to  mistake  some  good  old  English 
word  for  a  Dutch  or  German  importation. 
He  will  derive  the  thieves’  word  for  to 
steal,  to  Him  (whence  Corj)oral  Nym  has 
his  name)  from  the  German  nehmen  ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  goes  back  directly  to 
Anglo-Saxon  niman,  to  take;  or  the  old 
cant  word  crankc,  for  the  falling  sickness, 
etc.,  whence  “  to  counterfeit  crattke”  i.e. 
to  sham  epileptic  fits,  from  German  krank 
(sick) ;  whereas  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  genuine 
English  word  of  old  standing.  In  such 
cases  the  connection  of  the  English  and 
High  or  Low  Dutch  words  is  one  of  an¬ 
cient  collateral  descent,  not  modem  adop¬ 
tion.  'I'he  really  borrowed  German  words 
that  have  within  the  last  few  centuries 
found  their  way  into  English  slang,  mostly 
look  as  if  they  had  been  picked  up  by  our 
soldiers  in  the  Continental  wars,  and  our 
sailors  at  Dutch  ports.  Such  a  slang  sen¬ 
tence  as  “  He  left  me  without  a  stiver,  but 
I  didn’t  care  a  ri//,”  may,  perhaps,  keep 
up  the  memory  of  these  coins  of  Dutch  and 
Swiss  small  change  to  the  time  when  the 
originals  are  only  to  be  seen  in  old  metal 
shops  and  collectors’  cabinets.  Considering 
how  the  Gemianisms  of  this  class  reached 
England,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
many  of  them  rather  lively  than  reputable. 
Among  them  are  carouse,  from  German 
garaus  (“  all  out”),  meaning  to  drink 
everything  dry  ;  smear  gelt,  a  bribe,  from 
German  schmiergeld — i.e.,  “  greasing  mo¬ 
ney;”  swindle,  from  German  schwindel, 
which  originally  meant  giddiness,  then 
any  giddy  or  extravagant  scheme,  and, 
lastly,  a  cheat ;  skellum,  a  scoundrel  or 
thief,  “  a  Dutch  skelum”  as  he  is  called  in 
Coryat’s  “Crudities”  (Dutch  and  German, 
schelm) : 

“  But  if  a  drunkard  be  unpled|red  a  kan, 
Draws  out  his  knife,  and  basely  stabs  a  man, 
To  runne  away  the  rascall  shall  have  scope ; 
None  holds  him,  but  all  cry,  Lope,  scellum, 
lopt  r 

It  seems  to  have  been  from  High  Dutch 
that  the  technical  language  of  flirtation 
was  enriched  with  the  verb  to  ogle  (Ger. 
augeln,  liebdugeln),  “  to  make  eyes  at 
one.”  The  word  was  certainly  slang  at 
first,  and  the  noun  ogles,  for  eyes,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  so,  but  seldom  reaches 
higher  literary  level  than  the  newspaper 
eport  of  a  prize-fight.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  adjective  spooney  no  doubt 
belong^  exclusively,  as  the  verb  to  spoon 
still  does,  to  the  happy  fatuity  of  courting ; 


though  it  has  come  since  to  describe  the 
symptoms  without  reference  to  the  disease. 
How  did  our  language  do  so  long  with¬ 
out  the  word,  and  whence  did  it  come  at 
last  ?  I  do  not  quite  know,  but  at  any 
rate  the  idiom  is  also  Swiss-German.  To 
make  love  is  loffeln,  that  is,  to  spoon  ;  and 
the  proverb  says  that  Love  turns  many  a 
proud  lad  into  wood  to  make  a  spoon  of 
(“  Liebe*  macht  Ldfielholz  aus  manchem 
jungen  Knabe  stolz”).  I  have  been 
amused  to  hear  from  an  Englishwoman’s 
mouth,  as  a  facetious  bit  of  German  trans¬ 
lation,  “  Sie  Kiflelten  mit  einander,”  “  They 
were  spooning  together  the  translator 
being  quite  unaware  how  far  she  was  real¬ 
ly  going  back  into  tlie  early  ages  of  Ale- 
inannic  love.  For  last  examples  of  the 
German  group,  we  may  take  those  quaint 
Americanisms  which  are,  after  all,  only 
Low  or  High  Dutch  words  brought  by 
early  or  late  settlers.  A  cookey-shine, 
which  is  funny  for  a  tea-party,  means  a 
feast  where  cookeys,  little  cakes  (Dutch, 
koekje),  are  the  staple.  I'he  American 
dislikes  calling  any  man  his  master,  where¬ 
fore  he  speaks  of  his  boss  (pron.  baus), 
which  is  simply  Dutch  baas,  and  meant 
and  means  master  all  the  same.  These 
are  both  Low  Dutch  words;  for  High 
Dutch  or  German  the  two  following  will 
serve.  In  German  packs  of  cards  the 
bauer,  or  peasant,  corresponds  to  our 
knave;  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  Ame¬ 
rica  the  two  highest  cards  in  the  game  of 
Euchre  are  called  bowers.  I'he  right 
bouter  is  the  knave  of  trumps,  and  the  left 
bower  the  knave  of  the  suit  of  the  same 
color: — 

“  But  the  hands  that  were  played 
By  that  heathen  Chinee, 

And  the  points  that  he  made 
Were  quite  frifrhtful  to  see — 

Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  righl  bower. 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me.” 

A  good  deal  has  been  written — not 
more,  indeed,  than  an  art  of  such  wide 
prevalence  deserved — about  the  etymo¬ 
logy  of  loafer,  and  its  derived  verb  to 
locif  There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  as 
to  the  usual  view,  that  they  come  from 
German  landlaufer,  Idufer,  a  vagabond, 
an  unsettled  roamer  about  the  country. 
The  etymologists  who  have  sought  to  de¬ 
rive  loafer  from  Dutch  loofer,  landloofer, 
or  from  English  slang  loper,  landloper 
fwhich  were  very  likely  borrowed  from 
the  Low  Countries),  might  have  saved 
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their  pains  had  they  borne  in  mind  the 
essential  distinction  of  Grimm’s  Law  as  to 
f  and  p  between  High  German  dialects 
such  as  the  language  we  call  German,  and 
Low  German  dialects  sucli  as  Dutch  or 
English.  T'he  American  loafer  and  the 
English  lofer  no  doubt  had  a  common 
ancestor,  but  neither  is  the  descendant  of 
the  other. 

The  ways  are  various  by  which  Latin 
words,  good  or  bad,  have  filtered  into 
slang.  'I'he  sherifTs  officer  and  the  attor¬ 
ney’s  clerk  brought  their  learned  technica¬ 
lities  out  of  Cursitor  Street  and  the  Old 
Bailey,  so  that  now  ipsa  I  dixal  stands  for 
ipse  dixit,  and  a  da^y  is  an  affidaxnt. 
Even  the  thief  demands  his  quota,  his 
share  of  the  plunder,  or  may  be  he  will  be 
content  if  his  comrade  will  “  tip  him  some 
quids."  This  word  quids,  for  money,  “  the 
wherewithal  ”  (a  quid  stands  for  a  sove¬ 
reign)  may  be  seen  scholastically  treated 
in  the  following  French  passage,  cited  by 
Francisque-Michel : — 

“  Simeon. — Que  veut  dire  conquibus  t 
Thomas. — J’entends  des  cscus." 

The  verb  to  fake,  meaning  to  do,  is  no 
doubt  in  some  way  from  Latin  facere 
(possibly  through  Norman  French  faiet, 
done,  faked).  One  remembers  “  pals 
fake  away”  as  the  burden  of  a  low  street- 
song  years  ago;  the  word  is  naturally 
given  over  to  the  kind  of  doing  proper  to 
rogues — namely,  cheating  and  stealing. 
From  it  is  derived  fakement,  a  false  beg¬ 
ging  letter  or  swindling  document,  such 
as  fallen  schoolmasters  screexY  (Law 
French,  scriver)  for  a  living  in  tramps’ 
lodging-houses.  Less  repulsive  in  their 
associations  are  such  Latinisms  as  nos¬ 
trum  for  a  medicine,  from  “  our  own”  pri¬ 
vate  recipe;  or  conk  for  a  nose,  no  doubt 
from  the  spouting  concha  of  the  classical 
fountain.  And  others  have  positively  a 
pleasant  humor,  such  as  the  schoolboy 
class  of  which  omnium  gatherum  may 
serve  as  an  instance.  I  like  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  gravity  of  old  Noah  Webster,  in 
his  respectable  and  jokeless  Dictionary, 
where  he  criticises  the  term  driving  tan¬ 
dem,  with  the  remark  that  “  tandem  pro¬ 
perly  refers  to  time,  and  not  to  length  of 
line.” 

Certainly  it  is’  not  by  literary  dignity 
that  we  have  to  measure  languages  here. 
English  slang  took  tribute  from  the  speech 


of  the  great  Aryan  nations,  classic  and 
modern;  but  no  Aryan  dialect  was  more 
congenial  to  the  English  vagabond  than 
that  of  the  lowest  and  wildest  of  Aryan 
hordes,  the  Gipsies,  who  in  the  middle 
ages  spread  over  Europe  from  the  East. 
Their  name  for  a  man— of  course,  a  gipsy 
man — is  rom ;  and  chabo  is  a  lad,  a  son. 
Borrow,  who  knows  more  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  than  other  people,  is  probably  right  in 
saying  that  rum  chap,  now  such  thorough 
English  slang,  was  originally  nothing  but 
a  gipsy  phrase,  meaning  gipsy  lad ;  in 
Germany,  also,  the  gipsies  call  themselves 
Romani-tschave — i.e.  “  sons  of  men.”  The 
word  rum,  when  first  taken  into  English 
cant,  meant  fine  or  good;  thus,  rum 
boose,”  or  ‘"a  rum  bung,”  meant  good 
liquor  or  a  full  purse. 

Among  the  words  brought  by  the  gipsies 
into  the  slang  of  other  nations,  some  are 
very  curious.  Thus  jockey  is  no  doubt  the 
gipsy  horse-dealer’s  word  for  a  whip,  chukni, 
meaning  especially  that  formidable  instru¬ 
ment  known  as  a ytv>t<ry-whip.  A  pal  is  a 
brother  (Gipsy  jHil,  plal).  The  term  bosh 
for  a  fiddle,  a  word  only  used  by  the 
lower  orders,  is  Gipsy.  “  Can  you  roker 
Romany,  and  play  on  the  bosh  /”  means, 
“  Can  you  talk  gipsy,  and  play  on  the 
fiddle  ?”  Of  such  tramps’  words,  now 
fallen  to  low  estate,  some  have  honored 
relatives  in  the  sacred  language  of  India. 
Thus  in  the  French  Argot,  chouriner  (to 
knife  a  man),  whence  the  name  of  the 
Chourineur  in  the  “  Mystbres  de  Paris,” 
goes  back  through  Gip.sy  churi  to  Sanskrit 
chhuri  (a  knife).  When  the  London  cos¬ 
termonger  calls  a  heavy  shower  a  doivry 
of  parny,  the  gipsy  from  whom  the  phrase 
was  learnt  meant  a  river  {doriove)  of  pani 
(water) ;  this  latter  word  (Sanskrit,  pdniya) 
is  the  same  that  Anglo-Indians  have  im¬ 
ported  in  \y[dXi6y-paximee.  These  gipsy  words 
stand  linguistically  in  the  same  rank  as  those 
our  soldiers  have  of  late  years  brought 
directly  from  India,  such  as  batty,  wages, 
perquisites  (Sanskrit,  bhdti,  pay),  and  loot 
(Sanskrit,  lotd),  plunder.  If  one  asks  for 
an  instance  of  a  slang  word  imported  by 
Englishmen  from  China,  the  answer  will 
be  at  once  “  ^i%\.-chopP  Now  it  is  true 
that  we  did  pick  up  the  term  in  Chinese 
ports,  but  chop  is  no  Chinese  word  for  all 
that ;  it  is  Hindi  chhdpa,  a  stamp  or  seal, 
especially  a  Custom-house  stamp ;  thence, 
in  the  Chinese  trade  dialect,  a  boat-load  of 
teas  acalled  a  chop ;  and  the  quality  of 
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teas  and  things  in  general  is  estimated  as 
fixsi-chop,  %^ond~chop,  etc. 

A  real  Chinese  word  in  English  slang  is 
koiooing,  or  performing  the  ko-too.  Every 
body  knows  that  to  run  a-muck  is  Malay, 
amuk ;  that  bosh  is  Turkish  for  empty ; 
that  chouse  is  derived  from  a  certain  Turk¬ 
ish  chiaus,  or  envoy,  who  came  to  England 
in  1609  and  took  in  our  merchants,  or  as 
we  should  say  now,  chiselled  them ;  and 
that  nabob  for  a  rich,  retired  Indian  official 
is  Arabic,  nawdb,  used  for  governor  of  a 
province.  Mentioning  Arabic,  it  is  curi¬ 
ous  how  little  influence  Hebrew  has  had 
on  English  slang.  The  Jewish  doctors 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  money -dealers, 
brokers,  pedlars,  and  old-clothesmen  since, 
have  only  left  in  our  streets’  a  few  such 
terms  as  shoful,  or  show-full,  bad  money 
or  sham  jewellery  (Hebrew,  shafal,  low, 
base).  Positively,  the  languages  of  the 
North  American  Indians  have  contributed 
almost  as  much  to  English  slang,  for  we 
talk  quite  naturally  of  a  pow-wow  or  a 
squaxv ;  and  the  street-folk  can  realize, 
without  having  it  explained,  the  desperate 
condition  of  a  “  gone  coonP 

With  these  outlandish  elements,  I  con¬ 
clude  this  sketch  of  the  Philology  of  Slang. 


Some  of  its  proper  topics,  such  as  that  of 
secret  and  artificial  language,  have  been 
omitted  for  briefness,  and  others  as  being 
too  repulsive.  Much  of  the  slang-maker’s 
skill  is  spent  on  foul  ideas,  which  make 
the  Slang  Dictionary,  at  its  best,  an  un¬ 
presentable  book ;  while,  short  of  this  limit, 
there  is  an  ugly  air  about  lists  of  words  so 
largely  coined  by  vagabonds  and  criminals, 
whose  grotesque  fancy  plays  fitfully  round 
the  real  wretchedness  of  their  lives,  in  sour 
jests  on  the  “  skilly"  and  the  “  ei'erlasting 
staircase,"  and  half-shrinking,  half-defiant 
“chaff”  of  the  hangman  and  the  devil. 
Such  details  as  I  have  given,  however,  are 
enough  for  my  purpose,  to  show  that 
whether  the  English  Dictionary  acknowl¬ 
edges  slang  or  not,  every  serious  student  of 
English  must  take  it  up  and  treat  it  serious¬ 
ly.  There  is  much  more  novelty  in  this 
essay  than  I  expected  when  I  began  to 
write  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  hitherto  the 
linguistic  examination  of  new-fangled  and 
outcast  words  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  their  com])ilation;  and  it  will  be 
some  while  before  fresh  students  cease  to 
find  enough  new  jxjints  left  to  repay  their 
pains. — Macmtllan's  Magazine. 


LOVE’S  GLEANING  TIDE. 

BY  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

Draw  not  away  thy  hands,  my  love. 
With  wind  alone  the  branches  move, 
And  though  the  leaves  be  scant  above 
The  Autumn  shall  not  shame  us. 

Say ;  Let  the  world  wax  cold  and  drear, 
What  is  the  worst  of  all  the  year 
But  life — and  what  can  hurt  us,  dear — 
Or  death,  and  who  shall  blame  us? 

Ah,  when  the  summer  comes  again 
How  shall  we  say,  we  sowed  in  vain! 
The  root  was  joy,  the  stem  was  pain, 
The  ear  a  nameless  blending. 

'rhe  root  is  dead  and  gone,  my  love, 
The  stem’s  a  rod  our  truth  to  prove ; 
The  ear  is  stored  for  nought  to  move 
Till  heaven  and  earth  have  ending. 


— Athenaum 
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We  promised  the  reader  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  literary  craft  by  the  books  at 
present  on  our  table.  We  shall  do 
more — we  will  make  his  heart  swell  with 
sympathy  over  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  touching  of  love  tales.  'I'he  ‘Jour¬ 
nal  et  Correspiondance  de  Andre-Marie 
.\mpere  ’•  is  one  of  those  books  whicli, 
I>erhaps,  it  is  half  profane  to  publish,  but 
which,  once  published,  become  to  every 
sympathetic  reader  not  books,  but  inci¬ 
dents  and  persons  he  has  known  as  part 
of  his  own  recollections.  It  is  of  the 
genre  of  the  ‘  Recit  d’une  Sceur,’  and  pro¬ 
bably  but  for  the  extraordinary  success  of 
that  work,  would  never  have  seen  the 
light ;  but  it  is  much  shorter,  more  reticent 
and  modest  in  its  revelations,  and  has 
much  more  dramatic  unity  in  its  brief  and 
complete  record  of  one  episode  in  a  great 
and  worthy  life.  The  eminent  mathe¬ 
matician  and  philosopher  does  not  appear 
to  us  as  does  the  woman  whose  pure  and 
simple  career  we  have  just  discus.sed,  in 
the  course  of  his  training,  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  genius.  We  see  incidentally 
how  he  struggled  up  to  the  first  step  in 
the  ladder  of  reputation,  but  this  struggle 
is  so  entirely  subordinate  to  a  dearer  ob¬ 
ject  that  it  interests  us  in  a  secondary  de¬ 
gree  ;  for  Ampere  worked  not  in  the  first 
place  for  knowledge,  like  Mary  Somer¬ 
ville,  nor  for  fame  and  advancement,  like 
many  another — but  for  Julie;  his  wife, 
and  his  child,  and  the  means  of  support¬ 
ing  them,  and  enjoying  their  tender  society, 
were  his  inspiration.  To  make  sure  of  a 
little  home  in  Lyons,  where  he  could  give 
his  lessons,  and  study  the  chimUf  which 
ruined  ses  panialons  and  burnt  holes  in  his 
waistcoats,  to  J  ulie’s  despair — with  her  by 
his  side  and  their  boy — was  the  motive 
which  pushed  him  to  ever  greater  and 
greater  efforts,  which  impelled  his  brain 
to  ceaseless  work,  and  kept  his  hands 
black  (also  to  Julie’s  despair)  with  burns 
and  staining  acids.  Let  us  allow  that  to 
pursue  science  for  the  love  of  science  is 
perhaps  a  nobler  motive.  The  men  who 
go  furthest  in  all  sublime  paths  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  perhaps — though  we  do  not  affirm 
it — men  who  have  no  Julie.  When  An- 
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drea  del  Sarto,  musing  in  Mr.  Browning’s 
beautiful  poem  upon  the  higher  elevation 
of  Rafael  and  Agnolo,  reflects,  “  but  then 
they  had  no  wife,”  it  is  like  enough  that 
the  excuse  for  his  own  shortcoming  was 
valid.  But  here  again  a  comi)ensating 
human  sentiment  comes  in.  The  love  of 
art  or  of  science  is  grand  but  cold,  and 
not  comprehensible  to  all  of  us ;  but  the 
love  of  the  little  home,  the  dependent 
family,  the  child,  the  woman,  how  deeply 
comprehensible  they  are  1  I'herefore  the 
struggle  of  Andr6  Ampere  will  go  to  many 
a  heart  which  has  little  sympathy  with 
science — and  it  is,  though  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  science,  in  itself  pure  poetry, 
the  oldest  and  most  everlasting  of  all  arts. 
It  forms  but  one  chapter  in  a  long  life — 
such  an  episode  as  a  man  might  half  for¬ 
get,  looking  back  to  it  in  the  long  blank 
of  years  after,  seeing  himself  as  in  a  dream, 
and  wondering  if  it  could  ever  have  been 
true ;  or  might  keep  in  his  heart  and  mem¬ 
ory,  hidden  far  from  common  sight,  un¬ 
known  to  others,  yet  his  most  dear  and 
precious  possession.  We  do  not  know  in 
which  of  these  ways  the  celebrated  Am¬ 
pere,  in  the  long  ages  after,  when  he  had 
won  every  thing  that  fame  had  to  give, 
remembered  the  wife  of  his  youth  :  but  in 
the  days  before  he  was  great,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  career,  his  heart  was  so  full 
of  her  that  there  was  room  for  little  else ; 
and  this  is  the  story  of  that  brief  but  agi¬ 
tated  time. 

The  lady  who  has  arranged  the  letters, 
linking  them  together  with  a  thread  of  re¬ 
mark  and  description  not  always  in  good 
taste,  and  seldom  necessary,  prefaces  the 
collection  with  an  extract  from  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  “  portrait  ”  of  Ampere,  in  which 
the  great  critic  describes  how,  searching 
among  his  hero’s  paper’s,  “  blasonn^es  de 
figures  alg^briques,”  for  materials  for  his 
work,  he  found  a  page  of  paper  yellow 
with  time,  and  more  than  usually  scratched 
with  mathematical  symbols,  on  which  the 
young  man  had  evidently  begun  to  scrib¬ 
ble  some  record  of  hu!  youthful  feelings — 
describing  how  his  studies  and  books  had 
become  distasteful  to  him  all  at  once,  and 
his  heart  had  demanded  something  more 
than  science  or  literature.  “  One  day, 
walking  at  sunset  along  the  bank  of  a 
solitary  stream,”  the  MS.  goes  on — then 
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ends  abruptly,  leaving  no  further  informa¬ 
tion.  “  What  did  he  see  on  the  banks  of 
this  stream  ?”  says  Sainte-Beuve.  “  An¬ 
other  folio  full  of  memorials  leaves  us  in 
no  doubt  on  this  subject,  and,  under  the 
title  Amorum,  carries  on  day  by  day  the 
entire  history  of  his  feelings,  of  his  love 
and  marriage,  up  to  the  death  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  affections.  Who  could  believe 
it  ?  or  rather,  when  one  thinks  a  little,  why 
should  it  not  have  been  so  ?  The  philo¬ 
sopher  whom  we  have  seen  full  of  thoughts 
and  wrinkles,  and  who  appeared  to  have 
lived  only  in  the  world  of  figures,  was  in 
his  day  a  vigorous  youth ;  he  loved  and 
was  loved  again ;  but  all  this  has  passed 
with  the  years,  has  been  covered  up  and 
forgotten :  perhaps  it  would  have  aston¬ 
ished  himself  even,  had  he  found,  in 
searching  for  some  geometrical  paper,  this 
journal  of  his  heart,  this  book  of  Amorum, 
long  buried  and  forgotten.” 

Not  long  ago  it  was  our  fate  to  have  in 
our  hands  the  journal  of  another  illustri¬ 
ous  Frenchman,  a  brilliant  and  caustic 
spirit,  showing  little  trace  of  the  tender 
sentimentality  of  youth,  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion  and  social  aspect  at  least.  One  of 
the  little  volumes  had  a  heading,  “  writ 
large,”  to  every  page,  often  underlined  in 
red  ink  to  make  it  more  emphatic.  This 
heading  was  “  Bonheur.”  It  contained 
the  narrative  of  his  wedding  tour.  We 
leave  the  reader  to  guess  what  were  the 
feelings  of  the  wife  to  whom  this  volume, 
with  its  eloquent  and  often-repeated  head¬ 
ing,  came  as  an  inheritance  thirty  years  or 
more  after,  when  the  writer  was  dead. 
But  poor  Ampere’s  Amorum  was  no  poeti¬ 
cal  preface  to  a  long  and  happy  existence. 
It  forms  but  a  short  episode,  dramatically 
perfect  and  complete,  embracing  about 
five  years  only  of  a  prolonged  life. 

Andr6-Marie  Ampere  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  merchant  in  Lyons  who  was 
guillotined  under  the  Revolution.  The 
boy  had  already  shown  signs  of  the  ability 
afterwards  so  fully  prov^  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  :  “  quant  A  mon  fils,  il  n’y  a  rien 
que  je  n’attende  de  lui,”  his  father  wrote 
in  a  fine  and  touching  letter  of  farewell 
addressed  to  his  family  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  his  execution.  Close  to  Pol6mieux, 
the  little  property  which  belonged  to  the 
Widow  Ampere,  was  the  village  of  Saint- 
Germain-au-Mont-d’or,  where,  in  a  simple 
little  country  house,  lived,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  a  family  called  Carron,  bourgeois  like 


the  other.  The  second  daughter,  Julie, 
was  a  golden-haired  girl  with  blue  eyes,  in 
which  Andr6  read  “  the  serenity  of  an  an¬ 
gelic  soul.”  The  young  man  himself  lived 
in  Lyons,  giving  lessons  and  studying 
with  all  his  heart  “  In  winter  he  rose 
v,.ig  before  day,  at  four  o’clock,  and  leav- 
ng  his  room,  climbed  up  the  long  stairs 
to  a  house  on  the  fifth  story  in  the  Place 
du  Cordeliers,  to  join  a  group  of  comrades 
eager  like  himself  to  reacl  and  know.” 
Every  Saturday  he  took  liis  way  to  Pole- 
mieux,  after  the  wont  of  many  a  laborious 
lad,  to  spend  Sunday  at  home.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  pleasant  country 
road  led  him  through  Saint-(^ermain, 
where  stood  the  little  campagne — homely 
white  house  with  its  garden — where  Julie 
folded  up  the  linen  which  had  been  hung 
out  to  dry,  and  gathered  strawberries,  and 
filled  the  boy-student’s  soul  with  dreams. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  Amorum — 
the  story  of  this  pure  and  gentle  love  : — 

AMORUM. 

1796. 

“  Sunday,  loth  April. — I  saw  her  for  the  first 
time. 

“  Saturday,  loth  Au^rust. — I  went  to  her 
house,  when  they  lent  me  the  ‘  Novelli  Moral! 
di  Soavi.’ 

“  Saturday,  3d  September. — I  took  back  the 
‘Novell!;’  they  gave  me  my  choice  in  their 
library.  I  took  ‘Madame  Deshouliers.’  I 
was  alone  with  her  for  a  minute. 

“  Sunday,  4th  September. — I  walked  home 
with  the  two  sisters  after  mass.  1  took  back 
the  first  volume  of  Uernardin.  She  told  me 
that  she  would  be  alone  ;  her  mother  and  sis¬ 
ter  were  to  leave  on  Wednesday. 

“  Friday.  9th  September. — I  went,  but  found 
only  Elise"  (poor  boy  !). 

Thus  the  journal  goes  on.  On  Satur¬ 
day  the  17th  September  he  “begins  to 
open  my  heart.”  On  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  he  completes  his  declaration,  bringing 
back  “  feeble  hopes,  and  an  order  not  to 
go  back  before  the  return  of  her  mother.” 
After  this,  several  occasions  occur  in 
which  he  met  her  “  without  daring  to 
speak  to  her.”  Sometimes  Julie  is  un¬ 
kind,  and  bids  him  come  not  so  often. 
“  Elle  me  rembourra  bien”  is  another 
complaint.  But,  nevertheless,  progress  is 
made.  There  are  few  protestations,  which 
were  unnecessary  in  Ampere’s  brief  me¬ 
moranda,  and  none  of  the  sentimental 
^parufuments  du  cceur  which  make  us  half 
despise  Madame  Craven’s  too  eloquent 
hero.  There  is,  however,  nothing  but 
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her.  “  I  ate  a  cherry  which  she  had 
dropped:  I  kissed  a  rose  which  she  had 
touched,”  the  lad  says  in  the  following 
June.  “  When  we  were  walking,  I  twice 
gave  her  my  hand  to  cross  a  stile.  Her 
mother  made  a  place  for  me  on  the  bench 
between  her  and  Julie.  As  we  returned, 

I  said  to  her  that  I  had  scarcely  ever 
passed  so  happy  a  day,  but  that  it  was 
not  the  sight  of  nature  that  had  most 
charmed  me.  She  talked  to  me  with 
grace  and  kindness.”  Another  time  “  she 
deigne(f  to  hold  a  long  conversation”  with 
the  happy  youth.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  three  years  after  their  first  meeting  that 
the  shy  Julie  and  her  careful  parents  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  ac¬ 
cord  her  to  her  eager  lover.  He  was 
only  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  so  that 
there  was  not  much  time  lost  after  all. 
The  young  couple  began  their  married  life 
humbly  in  the  Rue  Mercier  in  Lyons, 
with,  however,  the  kindly  refuge  of  the 
two  village  houses  behind  them,  especially 
that  of  Julie’s  mother,  now  a  widow. 
They  were  poor,  but  they  were  happy. 
.\ndr6’s  pupils,  however,  did  not  aft'ord  a 
sure  maintenance  for  the  little  family 
when  increased  by  the  chihi  who  was  in 
his  turn  to  make  himself  well  known  to 
the  world — the  antiquarian -historian,  Jean 
Jacques  Ampere;  and  Andre  decided  to 
accept  an  appointment  in  IJourg,  twelve 
leagues  off  (they  talk  of  this  as  if  it  had 
been  thousands  of  miles  away),  where  his 
income  was  fixed  at  the  modest  sum  of 
two  thousand  and  s'lx  francs — about  eighty 
pounds — which  he  did  his  best  to  increase 
by  means  of  private  pupils,  hoping  always 
to  bring  himself  into  notice,  and  to  obtain 
a  post  in  the  Lyc^e  which  was  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Lyons.  Julie,  whose  health 
never  seems  to  have  been  re-established 
after  the  birth  of  her  child,  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  by  her  doctor  to  accompany  her 
husband ;  and  for  the  two  years  following 
Andrd  lived  in  a  state  of  exile  from  all  he 
loved  best,  making  hurried  visits  in  the 
holidays  to  his  wife  and  child ;  living  the 
most  laborious  and  frugal  life  away  from 
them,  and  thinking  of  them  night  and 
day.  All  his  efforts,  all  his  lat^rs  and 
hopes,  are  directed  to  the  one  point  of 
getting  this  much-longed-for  appointment 
in  Lyons,  which  would  restore  him  to 
Julie  and  her  family,  and  his  own.  Our 
space  will  permit  us  to  quote  only  a  few 
of  the  ceaseless  letters  which  the  young 


mathematician,  in  the  intervals  of  his  per¬ 
petual  lessons,  calculations,  and  chemical 
experiments,  found  opportunity  to  write  to 
his  poor  young  wife,  sick  and  ailing,  but 
always  hopeful,  in  the  gloomy  little  house 
in  the  Rue  Mercier.  Here  is  one  which 
shows  the  young  savant  in  the  middle  of 
his  work  : — 

“  Seven  years  ago  I  proposed  to  myself  a 
problem  of  m3’  own  invention  which  I  could 
not  solve  by  direct  means,  but  to  which  b}- 
chance  I  found  a  solution  which  I  saw  was 
right,  without  being  able  to  demonstrate  it. 
This  has  often  returned  to  my  mind,  and 
twenty  times  have  I  sought,  without  finding, 
the  direct  solution  of  my  problem.  A  few 
days  since  my  idea  took  once  more  possession 
of  me,  and  at  last,  I  know  not  how,  1  have 
succeeded  in  grasping  it,  along  with  a  theory 
of  curious  and  novel  ideas  upon  the  theory  of 
probabilities.  As  I  believe  that  there  are  few 
mathematicians  in  France  who  will  solve  this 
problem  in  a  shorter  time,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
its  publication  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages 
would  be  a  good  w.ay  of  attaining  to  a  mathe¬ 
matical  chair.  I  will  finish  the  day  after  to 
morrow  this  little  essay  of  pure  algebra,  in 
which  there  is  no  need  of  figures  ;  but  will 
keep  it  to  revise  and  correct  ft  until  next 
week,  when  I  will  send  it  to  you  by  Pochon, 
with  the  checked  waistcoat,  the  woollen  stock¬ 
ings,  and  the  six  louis  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
As  soon  as  the  MS.  arrives  at  Lyons  it  must 
be  printed.  .  .  .  The  six  louis  for  this 
month  and  the  seven  for  next  must  be  used 
for  this,  and  I  shall  be  certain  of  the  place  at 
Lyons.  Perhaps  we  may  sell  some  copies, 
but  first  of  all  1  think  many  must  be  given  to 
the  learned  in  Paris. 

"  I  trouble  you  with  my  commissions,  but  it 
will  not  last  long.  The  future  offers  us  a 
happy  perspective  ;  health  for  you,  a  good 
place  at  Lyons,  our  delightful  child,  and  the 
still  sweeter  thought  that  you  love  me  always.” 

Here  is  another,  in  which  the  love 
comes  uppermost,  the  young  philosopher 
having  ses  vacances,  and  giving  himself  up 
entirely  to  thoughts  of  Julie: — 

“  Rourg,  Wednesday, 

“  Eleven  o’clock  morning. 

”  How  I  sigh  for  the  moment  which  shall 
bring  us  together  again  !  Oh,  when,  when  will 
the  holidays  come  ! 

“  Four  o'clock. 

**  This  exclamation  had  just  come  from  my 
lips  when  1  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fancy 
which  you  will  think  odd.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  back  with  your  packet  of  letters  to 
the  field  behind  the  hospital,  where  I  had  gone 
to  read  them  before  my  journey  to  Lyons  with 
so  much  pleasure.  1  meant  to  renew  there 
the  gentle  recollections  of  which  I  made  pro¬ 
vision  before,  and  I  have  gathered  sweeter 
still  for  another  time.  How  sweet  your  letters 
are !  One  must  have  a  mind  like  yours  to 
write  things  which  go  thus  to  the  heart,  with- 
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out  design  or  stud}’.  I  remained  till  two 
o'clock  seated  under  a  tree,  with  a  meadow  at 
my  right  hand,  the  river  to  the  left  and  in 
front  of  me,  the  buildings  of  the  hospital  be¬ 
hind.  You  may  suppose  that  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  before  thus  indulging  myself,  to 
leave  word  at  Madame  Beauregard's  that  I 
should  not  dine  there  to-day.  .She  supposes 
I  have  gone  out  to  dinner;  but  as  I  had 
breakfasted  well,  I  was  all  the  better  for  having 
no  dinner  but  love.  At  two  I  felt  so  calm 
and  easy  in  mind,  in  place  of  the  weariness 
that  oppressed  me  this  morning,  that  I  took 
the  fancy  of  walking  and  botanizing.  .  .  . 

I  write  all  sorts  of  nonsense  to  you,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  state  of  my  mind.  It  is 
certain  that  my  long  walk,  these  dear  recollec¬ 
tions,  the  success  of  mv  experiments  and  of 
my  lessons,  have  singularly  tranquilized  my 
mind  which  was  so  much  excited  eight  days 
ago.” 

“  Here  is  a  list  of  my  daily  occupations,”  he 
writes  at  a  later  period.  “  M.  Clere  works 
with  me  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
ten  ;  Gripier  from  half-past  eleven  to  one.  In 
the  afternoon,  from  three  to  four,  I  give  my  les¬ 
sons  in  physics  ;  the  rest  of  my  time  is  passed 
in  thinkingof  Julie,  and  of  the  works  I  am  medi¬ 
tating.  During  the  weekly  holid:^  (or  more 
exactly,  for  these  were  the  days  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  la  tHicance  du  d/cadi)  M.  Clere  makes 
experiments  in  chemistry  along  with  me. 
Yesterda}’  I  did  not  sup  till  ten,  when  I  was 
thoroughly  wearied  with  the  exertion  and  bro¬ 
ken  in  spirit,  having  broken  my  materials  in 
the  mortar,  carried  coals,  and  blown  the  fire 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  but  happy  to  have 
sometimes  succeeded.  Ah,  if  al(  this  would 
but  bring  me  to  the  Lyc6c  1  should  be  satis¬ 
fied,  and  should  no  longer  fear  the  necessity 
of  living  long  separate  from  Julie,  unable  to 
supply  her  with  things  necessary  for  her,  so 
often  deprived  as  she  has  been  of  a  thousand 
indispensable  matters  ....  I  have  made 
an  arrangement  with  Perrin,  by  which,  count¬ 
ing  from  to-da}',  she  will  furnish  me  with 
breakfast  daily  for  three  francs  a-month  (!) 
Dear  Julie,  consult  whatever  doctor  you  like, 
but  in  no  case  neglect  your  health.  Ah,  if  I 
only  knew  how  to  cure  you  by  returning  to 
Lyons !  for  that  I  would  give  up  the  Ecolc 
Centrale  and  every  thing  else.  .  ...  At  East¬ 
er,  my  darling,  at  Easter,  I  shall  have  some 
days  of  happiness  at  least !” 

The  answers  sent  by  the  young  wife  to 
these  letters  are  more  graceful  and  spright¬ 
ly  in  style,  and  not  less  tender  and  simple. 
She  pities  her  pauvre  ami,  who  has  noth¬ 
ing  but  physics  and  chemistry  to  console 
him.  “  You  go  on  making  those  villainous 
drugs,”  she  cries,  half  smiling,  half  in  dis¬ 
may  ;  “  and  your  poor  book  is  no  nearer 
finished  than  ever.”  She  is  anxious  and 
troubled  about  his  “cloth  trousers,”  which 
she  bids  him  send  her,  lest  the  rats  should 
eat  them ;  and  tells  him  to  take  care  of 
his  waistcoats  and  breeches,  and  to  wear 


the  coarse  aprons  with  strings  which  she 
sends  him.  Many  and  often  rejieated  are 
her  counsels  about  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  “  I  beg  of  you  not  to  unrip  the 
linings  of  your  sleeves,”  she  says ;  “  take 
care  to  have  your  cravats  clean,  to  be  bien 
chausse  ;  take  care  of  your  trousers,  your 
waistcoats,  your  stockings.”  After  a  lit¬ 
tle  quarrel  he  has  had  with  his  land¬ 
lady  on  going  to  dinner  with  hands  stain¬ 
ed  black  with  some  acid,  she  addresses 
him  with  mingled  vexation  and  sympathy. 
“  I  approve  your  leaving  Madamd  Beaure¬ 
gard  after  her  politeness,”  she  says;  “  but 
I  wish  this  would  make  you  a  little  more 
careful  of  your  person,  for  many  may 
think  within  themselves  what  she  has  the 
rudeness  to  say.  If  you  pay  any  visits, 
do  try  to  have  the  aspect  of  a  respecta¬ 
ble  man,  to  please  your  poor  wife,  who 
has  not  too  many  pleasures.”  Nor  does 
Julie  confine  herself  to  such  small  matters. 
She  gives  him  counsel  about  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  affairs,  in  which  the  philo¬ 
sopher  is  not  very  clear;  and  arranges, 
weak  and  suffering  as  sh^  is,  about  his 
printing,  and  the  distribution  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  his  pamphlet.  But  her  health 
keeps  her  from  him,  and  keeps  him  in  a 
perpetual  anxiety,  which  she  thus  endea¬ 
vors  to  calm  down  : — 

“  Mon  pauvre  ami,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that 
you  have  made  me  smile,  bidding  me  promise 
you  to  be  ill  no  more.  Ah,  health  is  so  pre¬ 
cious  that  if  1  possessed  wealth  1  would  sacri¬ 
fice  it  all  to  obtain  that  blessing.  But  we 
must  submit,  hope  in  the  future,  and  have  pa¬ 
tience.  Have  patience,  also,  mon  fils,  and  do 
not  stupefy  yourself  with  this  as  you  do  with 
your  calculations  ;  for  how  to  be  cured  is  not 
a  problem  which  can  be  solved,  and  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  it  if  the  Nlaster  of  our  being  wills 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  We  must  learn 
to  bear  these  evils,  and  do  what  we  can  not  to 
think  too  much  of  them.”  “  How  willingly,” 
she  adds  later,  “  would  I  spend  your  money 
that  you  might  have  a  wife  like  others  who 
could  enjo)’  with  you  and  our  little  one  so 
many  little  pleasures  which  bad  health  poi¬ 
sons  !  Oh  ves,  it  is  sad  indeed  to  be  always 
an  object  of  anxiety  to  one’s  own  people — ^to 
you,  inon  pauvre  ami,  who  see  me  suffering, 
weary,  sometimes  unjust.  God  wills  it  so — 
we  must  submit.  I  should  have  been  too  hap¬ 
py  had  he  left  me  my  strength.  A  good  hus¬ 
band,  a  delightful  child,  the  best  of  mothers, 
loved  and  cherished  by  all  my  family,  would 
not  this  have  been  too  much  happiness?  I 
feel  it,  for,  notwithstanding  my  condition,  I  am 
more  attached  to  life  than  ever :  it  is  because 
I  love  you  more,  and  my  child  also,  and  I  am 
sure  that  both  of  you  have  need  of  me  to  be 
happy.  But  let  us  change  the  subject,  for  this 
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overcomes  me ;  you  will  feel,  like  me,  your 
heart  bleed  as  you  read.” 

Poor  Julie!  poor  young  husband  ! — the 
pamphlet,  with  its  unique  calculation 
f  cousid/rations  sur  la  thlorie  math/malu/ue 
du  feu J,  the  anxious  efforts  of  every  kind, 
brilliant  lectures,  successful  experiments, 
problems  solved,  succeeded  to  the  height 
of  his  hopes.  In  the  spring  of  1803  h^ 
had  at  last  certainty  of  his  appointment  at 
the  newly-formed  Lycde  of  Lyons.  On 
the  17th  of  April  he  came  home  pour  ne 
plus  quilter  Julie — pathetic  words !  for 
Julie  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  him,  and 
for  ever.  On  the  5th  July  he  gave,  poor 
soul,  his  first  lesson  in  Lyons ;  but  the 
day  which  should  have  been  the  climax 
of  happiness  to  him  calls  forth  not  a  word 
of  pleasure.  He  went  to  his  much-desired 
tribune  from  the  deathbed  of  his  wife. 
On  the  13th  of  July,  after  a  pitiful  record 
of  medicines  administered  and  changed, 
which  is  all  his  journal  has  come  to,  there 
ensues  a  deadly  lull.  “  Multa  flagella 
peccatoris  sperantam  autem  in  Domino 
misericordia  circumdabit,”  he  cries  twice 
over  out  of  the  depths.  “  Wilt  Thou  take 
from  me  all  happiness  on  this  earth  ? 
Thou  hast  it  in  I'hy  hands,  O  my  God. 
I  hope  in  Thee,  O  my  God.  I  submit  to 
Thy  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be ;  but  I 
should  have  preferred  to  die.  O  Lord 
God  of  mercy,  reunite  me  in  heaven  to  her 
whom  Thou  hast  permitted  me  to  love  on 
earth.” 

Julie  was  dead. 

After  this  the  hapless  life  pauses,  comes 
to  a  dead  stop,  as  lives  do  when  struck 
with  those  blows  which  slay  only  the 
heart,  not  the  body.  He  strayed  away 
from  the  Lyc^e  which  he  had  longed  and 
prayed  for,  but  which  was  now  a  misery  to 
him,  and  after  a  while  got  to  Paris,  to 
fame,  to  a  reputation  more  than  national, 
and  a  place  among  the  first  rank  of  French 
philosophers.  But  the  chapter  of  Amorum 
was  closed  for  ever.  In  after-years  the 
passion  of  paternal  love,  which  belongs  so 
specially  to  the  French  character,  made 
him  happy  in  his  absolute  devotion  to  his 
son ;  but  that  one  brief,  almost  moment¬ 
ary,  episode  of  a  passion  more  absorbing 
still,  got  buried  in  silence  and  obscurity, 
until  the  time  came  when  poor  Andrd 
Ampere  died  one  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  of  savants,  and  the  hand  of  genius  stir¬ 
red  those  ashes  to  make  record  of  his  life. 
Strange  power  of  human  words !  With 
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the  old  letters  out  of  the  silken  portfolio 
which  Julie  worked  for  him,  this  whole  lit¬ 
tle  circle  reappears  as  living  as  if  in  France 
letters  were  still  dated  in  Germinal  and 
Messidor — not  Ampere  and  Julie  only, 
but  the  two  mothers,  the  sisters,  the  old 
servants,  and  all  that  homely  life  over 
which  their  refined  and  graceful  tongue 
throws  a  charm  and  elegance  which  does, 
not  always  appear  in  translation  or  in 
reality.  Besides  the  melancholy  beauty 
of  the  story,  it  is  a  revelation  of  apparent¬ 
ly  cultivated  intelligence  and  elevated  feel¬ 
ing  such  as  we  scarcely  expect  to  find  in 
a  poor  bourgeois  family  in  the  height  of  the 
Revolution.  These  rural  women  write  in 
French  to  which  the  Academy  could  take 
small  exception.  They  play  at  graceful 
society  gajpes  of  bouts  rim/s,  such  as  solace 
the  highest  circles.  They  read  comedies, 
tragedies — ‘  Lettres  Provinciales,’  the 
‘Nuitsde  Young,’  and  much  beside — yet 
are  merely  poor  middle-cla.ss  people, 
noways  distinguished  from  others,  so  far 
as  can  be  perceived.  This  glimpse  into 
the  unrevealed  depths  of  society  in  such 
an  age  is  of  as  much  interest  historically, 
as  is  this  charming,  gentle,  and  real  ro¬ 
mance  for  the  illustration  of  human  life. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  characterize  the 
other  French  book*  before  us — a  work 
which  has  fluttered  the  dove-cots  of  ele¬ 
gant  Parisian  society  to  no  small  extent. 
\Vho  was  the  person  to  whom  the  lette^ 
were  addressed  is  a  question  which  we  do 
not  profess  to  answer ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  according  to  all  laws  of 
honor,  these  letters  ought  to  have  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  desk  of  the  lady  to  whom  they 
were  written.  The  public  has  no  right  to 
criticise  and  examine  such  a  record ;  and 
all  the  caprice,  coldness,  and  unkindness 
with  which  the  author  upbraids  his  Ineon- 
jtue,  seems  proved  against  her  by  this  be¬ 
trayal  of  his  confidence.  Honor  of  this 
kind,  however,  seems  so  little  binding,  that 
few  of  her  critics  probably  have  the  right 
to  throw  the  first  stone  at  Merim6e’s  cor¬ 
respondent  ;  and  we  are  not  sufficiently 
high-minded  to  decline  to  take  advantage 
of  this  most  curious  and  striking  study  of 
life  in  its  more  delicate  and  visionary  rela¬ 
tionships,  however  illegitimate  may  be  the 
pleasure  thus  secured.  We  do  not  know, 
however,  that  it  is  for  any  distinct  biogra- 


*  Lettres  4  une  Inconnue,  par  Prosper  Mer* 
imfee.  Paris;  Levy  Freres. 
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phical  light  thrown  upon  Merim^e  or  his 
existence  that  these  volumes  are  interest¬ 
ing.  For  our  own  part  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  we  have  derived  from  them  a 
much  more  vivid  idea  of  the  Iticonnue  th.^n 
of  her  more  distinguished  friend.  The 
chief  attraction  of  the  book  is,  that  it  em¬ 
bodies  and  sets  before  us  one  of  those 
strange  friendships  between  man  and  wo¬ 
man  which  are  so  rare  as  to  be  considered 
impossible  by  many  people,  yet  which  oc¬ 
cur  now  and  then,  to  the  confusion  of  un¬ 
believers,  or  to  the  encouragement  of  scan¬ 
dal,  according  as  tlie  spectators  take  a 
generous  or  ungenerous  view.  The  cu¬ 
rious  intercourse  beginning  one  does  not 
see  exactly  how,  chiefly  maintained  by 
means  of  letters,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
purely  personal  discussion,  intimate  yet 
distant — a  friendship  such  as  could  not  ex¬ 
ist  between  two  persons  of  the  same  sex, 
yet  which  is  not  love,  though  tinged  with  a 
hundred  pretty  changeable  lights  of  senti¬ 
ment,  such  as  do  not  appear  in  ordinary 
intimacy — has  an  unending  charm  for  the 
reader,  whose  interest,  like  that  of  the 
principals  themselves,  is  more  piqued  and 
entertained  by  this  long  interchange  of 
mutual  confidences,  criticisms,  and  re¬ 
proaches,  never  coming  to  any  thing,  than 
by  the  commoner  intercourse  of  lovers. 
It  is,  as  Merimee  himself  says,  an  affair  of 
the  head  rather  than  the  heart  (or  rather, 
he  reproaches  his  unknown  that  it  is  so  in 
her  case),  though  with  just  such  a  confused 
intermingling  of  the  heart  throughout  as 
makes  it  always  possible  that  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  one  or  the  other  miglu  make  the  in¬ 
discreet  step  beyond  bounds,  which  should 
change  the  friendship  into  love,  and  take 
all  originality  and  piquancy  out  of  the  re¬ 
cord.  'i'he  two,  however,  so  delicately 
balanced  in  these  singular  letters,  never 
take  that  step.  They  are  parallel  lines 
which  never  meet ;  they  say  their  mind  of 
each  other  with  a  frankness  which  would 
be  insulting  in  any  other  relationship, 
either  of  love  or  indifference — but  which  in 
this  kind  of  intercourse  adds  an  additional 
attraction  to  the  half  combat  half  union. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  only  the  letters  on 
one  side ;  but  those  on  the  other  are  so 
analysed,  commented  upon,  and  replied  to, 
that  the  effect  is  almost  as  perfect  as  though 
both  were  before  us.  We  are  not  inform¬ 
ed  how  the  acquaintance  began,  but  it  had 
been  carried  on  with  so  little  personal  in¬ 
tercourse  that  “  nous  nous  sommes  vus  six 


ou  sept  fois  en  six  ans,  et  en  additionnant 
les  minutes  nous  pouvons  avoir  pass6  trois 
ou  quatre  heures  ensemble  dont  la  moitie 
i  ne  nous  rien  dire.”  With  this  very 
small  amount  of  personal  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever,  the  quaintest  frankness  of  friendship, 
with  additions  of  a  visionary  tenderness 
such  as  we  believe  can  only  subsist  where 
no  actual  bond  is  possible,  animates  the 
early  letters.  Here  is  a  very  early  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  terms  on  which  they  stood  : — 

“  I  will  remain  in  Paris  in  October  in  the 
hope  of  your  return.  You  shall  see  me  or  not, 
according  to  your  pleasure.  You  tell  me  of 
reasons  which  prevent  you  from  finding  occa¬ 
sions  to  see  me.  1  respect  secrets,  and  do  not 
ask  your  motives  ;  only  1  btg  you  to  tell  me  if 
really,  truly  you  have  any  :  is  it  not  some  piece 
of  nonsense  that  moves  you  ?  Have  you  had 
some  sermon  or  other  on  my  account  ?  You 
make  a  great  mistake  in  fearing  me.  Your  na¬ 
tural  prudence,  no  doubt,  counts  fur  much  in 
your  dislike  to  seeing  me.  Reassure  yourself. 
1  shall  not  fall  in  love  with  you.  .  .  .  Conclu¬ 
sion. — I  should  be  charmed  to  s-  e  you.  Per¬ 
haps  you  would  thus  make  the  acquisition  of  a 
true  friend,  and  perhaps  I  might  find  in  you 
what  I  have  long  sought — a  woman  with  whom 
I  should  not  be  in  love,  and  in  whom  1  could 
place  confidence.  Probably  we  should  both 
gain  by  closer  knowledge  of  each  other.  Do, 
however,  what  your  high  prudence  counsels. 
...  If  you  will  not  see  me  in  London,"  he 
adds,  later,  “  it  must  be  given  up  ;  but  I  mean 
to  see  the  elections.  I  shall  soon  find  you  in 
Paris,  where  chance  will  surely  bring  us  to¬ 
gether,  if  you  still  persist  in  otherwise  separa¬ 
ting  us.  Your  reasons  are  pitiful,  and  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  being  refuted,  so  much  the 
more  that  you  know  yourself  how  unimportant 
they  are.  Adieu.  I  promise  you  not  to  fall  in 
love  with  you.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  in  love, 
but  1  want  a  female  friend.  If  I  saw  you  often, 
and  if  you  turned  out  what  I  believe  you  to 
be,  I  should  feel  for  )’ou  a  true  platonic  friend¬ 
ship.  .  .  .  You  tell  me,  perhaps  involuntarily 
many  things  which  have  pleased  me,  and, 
above  all,  that  the  husband  of  a  woman  like 
yourself  would  fill  you  with  true  compassion. 
I  believe  it  easily,  and  I  add  that  no  one  could 
be  more  unhappy  unless  it  was  the  man  whom 
you  loved.  You  must  be  cold  and  scornful  in 
your  ill-humors,  with  an  insupportable  pride, 
which  prevents  }'ou  from  owning,  ‘  1  was 
wrong.’  Add  to  this  the  energy  of  your  charac¬ 
ter,  which  must  make  you  disdain  tears  and 
complaints.  When  in  the  course  of  time  and 
the  force  of  circumstances  we  become  friends, 
then  we  shall  see  which  of  us  knows  best  how 
to  torment  the  other.  My  hair  stands  on  end 
at  the  mere  thought.  .  .  ,  Between  ourselves, 
1  don’t  think  that  you  have  yet  begun  to  enjoy 
the  possession  of  that  viscera  called  the  hekrt. 
You  have  pains  in  the  head,  pleasures  of  the 
head,  but  the  viscera  named  heart  develops 
itself  rarely  before  twenty-five,  and  in  the  46th 
degree  of  latitude.  You  will  frown  with  your 
beautiful  black  eye  brows,  and  say,  ‘  The  inso- 
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lent  doubts  tbat  I  have  a  heart,’  for  it  is  the 
great  thing  to  which  every  body  pretends  now¬ 
adays.  Since  so  man^  romances  and  so-called 
impassioned  poems  have  been  made,  all  wo¬ 
men  profess  to  have  a  heart.  Wait  a  little, 
and  when  you  really  posess  such  a  thing  tell 
me  something  about  it.” 

This  tone,  half  tender,  half  mocking, 
prolongs  itself  through  all  the  letters.  He 
reproaches  her  with  her  “  Satanic  pride 
then,  unwilling  to  leave  her  in  enjoyment 
of  a  grand  quality,  declares  that  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  “a  petty  vanity.”  “You  have 
grown  more  beautiful,”  he  says,  after  a 
chance  meeting,  “  but  you  seem  to  have 
acquired,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pretty  dose 
of  egotism  and  hypocrisy  which  may  be 
very  useful,  but  are  nothing  to  brag  of.  ” 
“  I  leave  you  to  your  conscience,”  he  adds, 
in  another  letter,  “  which,  I  am  sure,  must 
sometimes  be  more  severe  than  I  am,  when 
I  accuse  you  of  treachery  and  carelessness. 
Hypocrisy,  which  you  i)ractise  very  well, 
but  in  sport,  will  play  you  a  trick  ere  long : 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  become  a  real  part  of 
you.  As  for  coquetry,  which  is  the  insep¬ 
arable  companion  of  the  villainous  sin 
which  you  delight  in,  you  have  always  had 
it.  It  becomes  you  well  enough  when  You 
temper  it  with  a  certain  free«lom,  and  by 
your  heart  and  imagination.  Further 

- further,  what  shall  1  say  to  you  ?  You 

have  beautiful  dark  hair  and  a  handsome 
blue  shawl,  and  you  are  always  amiable 
when  you  choose.”  So  the  provoking  but 
charming  correspondence  goes  on;  and  the 
picture  of  such  a  woman  as  romancists 
love  grows  upon  the  canvas.  A  beautiful 
creature  full  of  wit,  full  of  paradox,  as 
changeable  as  the  wind,  reserved  yet  frank, 
shy,  wild,  mysterious,  vain,  rational,  and 
tender,  ever  ready  to  engage  in  the  same 
lively  war  of  words  ;  now  and  then  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  pleasure  of  a  long  ramble  through 
the  woods  (which  seems  to  be  almost  their 
only  way  of  visiting,  to  judge  from  the  let¬ 
ters);  sometimes  condescending  to  meet 
her  friend  before  the  Joconda  in  the  Louvre 
— again  refusing,  out  of  mere  caprice,  to 
see  him  at  all ;  abusing  him  in  her  letters 
as  he  abuses  her,  always  badinant,  in 
fine  French,  no  doubt,  if  not  perhaps  as 
good  as  his  whoisoneof  the  sublime  Forty 
of  the  Academy  all  the  while !  The  years 
1843  *844  seem  to  have  been  the 

most  intimate  period  of  their  fnendship,  and 
are  full  of  those  walks  in  the  woods; 
though  so  little  of  the  external  world  is  in 
the  record  that  we  scarcely  know  where 


the  woods  are  in  which  the  friends  roam, 
always  quarreling,  making  it  up,  teasing 
each  other,  sustaining  each  other,  in  this 
delightful  confusion  of  half  love,  half  enmi¬ 
ty,  the  very  charm  and  power  of  which  is, 
that  it  never  comes  to  any  thing.  We  do 
not  know  whether  slander  has  breathed 
upon  the  curious  story ;  we  have  enough 
of  ill  tales  at  home  without  going  to  seek 
for  them  in  Parisian  gossip.  But  the  let¬ 
ters  never  change  in  character,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  must  have  done  had  there  been 
any  change  in  the  sentiment.  Now  and 
then,  in  the  years  we  have  indicated,  the 
Academician  indeed  gives  signs  of  losing 
his  head,  or  being  about  to  do  so,  and  we 
find  our  confidehce  somewhat  shaken  in 
his  whimsical  reassurance  —  “  je  ne  devi- 
endrai  jamais  amoureux  de  vous;” — but 
the  Saianique  or^eil,  la fierte  diabolique, 
the  capricious  coldness  and  changeable¬ 
ness  of  his  partner,  never  seem  to  change. 
He  complains  of  them  as  much  after  years  of 
intimacy  as  in  their  first  acquaintance. 
“  Your  sublime  indifference,  true  or  false  (a 
thing  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  sure 
of),  irritates  me  greatly,”  he  writes  in  1854, 

•  after  a  dozen  years  of  close  intimacy. 
'I’his  irritation  and  this  doubt  could  scarcely 
have  existed  had  the  two  ever  confessed 
themselves  lovers  instead  of  friends. 

A  touching  gravity  steals,  however,  into 
this  amusing  series  of  personal  confidences 
and  disunions  towards  the  end.  Even  in 
1869  he  still  upbraids  her  a  little;  but  with 
what  subdued  tones,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  how  much  added  confidence  and  free¬ 
dom,  all  fears  of  impropriety  and  scandal 
being  over !  “  Why  would  you  not  wait 

two  minutes?”  he  writes,  when,  already 
an  old  man  worn  with  illness  and  suffering, 
he  hears  that  his  once  farouche  and  difficult 
friend  has  been  to  his  hou.se.  “  You  would 
not  let  them  tell  me,  you  brought  back  my 
book  only,  and  you  call  that  a  visit  to  a 
sick  man!  Your  charity  is  easily  satisfied; 
but  we  will  not  reckon  so  closely ;  besides, 

I  am  better,  and  I  want  you  to  be  my 
guide  to  the  hlxposition.  .  .  .  Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  I  was  yours  ?” 
Throughout  all  this  last  volume  there  is 
more  of  the  world  and  of  things,  less  of 
the  personal  discussion  of  old;  but  the 
badinage  never  quite  dies  out,  till  death  be 
gins  to  come  in.  “  Chere  ami,  je  suis  bien 
malade,  si  malade  que  e'est  une  rude  af¬ 
faire  d’^crire,”  he  writes  on  the  23d  Sep¬ 
tember  1870,  two  hours  only  before  he 
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died.  “  Je  vous  embrasse”  are  the  last 
words,  and  it  is,  we  think,  the  first  time 
they  are  said. 

We  have  no  space  left  to  speak  of  Meri- 
mde  in  his  own  j)erson ;  though  no  book 
could  be  more  thoroughly  au^biographical, 
the  vein  is  so  peculiar  that  we  feel  it  to  be 
much  more  the  record  of  one  very  remark¬ 
able  relationship  between  two  people  than 
the  life  of  an  individual.  The  eloquent 
man  of  letters,  senator  of  the  empire,  cour¬ 
tier,  official.  Academician,  demands  another 
kind  of  study  at  large;  and  this  thread 
which  runs  through  his  life,  so  mingled  of 
different  strands,  has  an  interest  all  its  own, 
the  unity  of  which  we  do  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  in  our  limited  space  by  any 
excursions  into  the  broader  web  of  his  ex¬ 
istence.  To  those,  however,  who  want 
something  more  of  Merimee  than  the  In- 
connue  oft'ers,  the  sketch  supplied  by  M. 
Taine,  which  forms  the  preface  to  these 
volumes,  will  be  interesting.  As  for  the 
amateur  of  gossip,  he  may  leave  the  first 
volume  altogether  aside,  but  will  find  vari¬ 
ous  indiscretions  in  the  second.  The  in¬ 
cidental  notices  of  the  court  at  Compiegne 
or  elsewhere  are,  however,  very  barren  of  de¬ 
tails  which  can  furnish  materials  for  the 
newsmonger ;  but  the  vague  light  thrown 
upon  the  imperial  household  is  always 
pleasant,  and  represents  it  in  a  favorable 
aspect.  Otherwise  there  is  little  beyond 
the  most  passing  mention  of  public  affairs. 
The  Inconnue  is  all  and  in  all  in  the -letters 
addressed  to  her.  Here  is,  however,  one 
humorous  and  amusing  sketch  of  Parisian 
literary  society  which  seems  worth  quoting ; 

“  1  dined  about  twelve  days  ago  at  the  house 
of  an  Academician  with  Rachel.  The  dinner 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  B6ran- 
ger  to  her.  A  number  of  great  men  were  pres¬ 
ent.  She  came  late,  and  I  did  not  like  her  ap¬ 
pearance;  the  men  talked  so  many  follies  to 
her,  and  the  women  did  so  many  about  her, 
that  I  remained  in  my  corner ;  besides,  I  had 
not  spoken  to  her  for  more  than  a  year.  B6- 
ranger,  with  his  ordinaiy  good  sense  and  sincer¬ 
ity,  told  her  that  she  did  wrong  ip  wasting  her 
talents  in  salons — that  there  was  only  one  pub¬ 
lic  for  her,  that  of  the  Theatre  F ran^ais.  Madlle. 
Rachel  seemed  to  approve  the  moral,  and,  to 
show  how  much  she  profited  by  it,  proceeded 
to  play«the  first  act  of  ‘  Esther.’  Some  one  was 
necessary  to  read  the  replies  in  the  scene,  and 
she  sent  me  Racine  for  this  purpose  solemnly 
by  the  hands  of  an  Academician,  who  acted  the 
part  of  Cicisheo.  I  answered  rudely  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  verses,  and  that  there  were 
many  in  the  room  who,  being  of  that  trade  them¬ 
selves,  would  scan  them  better  than  I  should. 
Hugo  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  eyes 


— another  for  some  other  reason  ;  finally,  the 
master  of  the  house  was  the  victim.  Imagine 
Rachel,  in  black,  between  a  piano  and  a  tea- 
table,  with  a  door  behind  her,  making  up  her 
theatrical  face.  The  change  thus  made  before 
our  eyes  was  fine  and  amusing — it  lasted  about 
two  minutes — then  she  began — 

*  Est-ce  toi,  chdre  Eliflo  V 

The  confidant  in  the  midst  of  the  answer  let 
fall  his  spectacles  and  his  book  :  ten  minutes 
passed  before  the  place  and  the  eyes  were  re¬ 
covered.  The  audience  saw  that  Esther  began 
to  be  irritated.  She  resumed  :  the  door  be¬ 
hind  her  opens,  and  a  servant  appears  ;  signs 
are  made  to  him  to  withdraw :  he  goes,  but 
cannot  manage  to  shut  the  door,  which  creak¬ 
ing  and  quivering  accompanies  Rachel  with  a 
melodious  and  amusing  cric-crac.  As  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  this,  Madlle.  Rachel  put 
her  hand  on  her  heart  and  became  faint,  but, 
like  a  person  accustomed  to  die  on  the  stage, 
giving  full  time  for  help  to  come.  During 
this  interval,  Hugo  and  M.  Thiers  Hew  at  each 
other’s  heads  on  the  subject  of  Racine.  Hugo 
said  that  Racine  was  an  inferior  genius,  and 
Corneille  a  great  one.  ‘  You  say  that,’  an¬ 
swered  Thiers,  ‘  because  you  are  a  great  ge¬ 
nius;  3'ou  are  the  Corneille  (Hugo  put  on  a 
modest  aspect)  of  an  age  of  which  Casimir 
Dclavigne  is  the  Racine.’  I  leave  you  to  ima¬ 
gine  if  the  modesty  was  appropriate.  How¬ 
ever,  the  faint  passed  off  and  the  act  was  fin¬ 
ished.  Some  one  who  knew  Madlle.  Rachel 
well,  said,  ‘  How  she  must  have  sworn  to-night 
as  she  went  awaj- !  ’  ” 

.  _We  do  not  know  witetlier  we  ought,  at 
the  end  of  our  paper,  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  of  the  other  and  very  different 
biography  before  us — that  of  Dr.  Guthrie. 
So  popular  a  book  (we  perceive  it  is  in  a 
fifth  edition)  and  so  popular  a  man  are 
rarely  subjected  to  any  criticism  which  is 
just  or  genuine.  Friends  applaud  and 
enemies  abuse,  and  the  preacher  dead  is 
like  the  preacher  alive,  the  possessor  of 
a  curiously  fictitious  reputation,  which 
neither  will  have,  nor  is  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive,  any  real  scrutiny.  We  expected, 
in  taking  up  Dr.  Guthrie’s  Autobio¬ 
graphy,  to  renew  the  sensations  with 
which  we  remember  to  have  listened  to 
his  sermons;  a  mixture  of  admiration, 
amusement,  and  repugnance,  such  as 
perhaps  no  one  but  a  i)opular  preacher 
can  excite  to  the  same  degree ;  now 
struck  by  a  real  bit  of  eloquence  al¬ 
most  reaching  genius,  tears  forced  to 
our  eyes  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  the 
high  thrill  of  sympathy  expanding  our 
breasts;  now  overwhelmed  with  pitiful- 
lest  bathos,  at  which  only  propriety  and 
a  recollection  of  where  we  were  prevent¬ 
ed  us  from  laughing;  and  again,  sickeneil 
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by  some  vulgar  bit  of  bombast ; — the 
preacher  going  on  all  the  while  in  sublime 
unconsciousness  of  these  variations,  and 
to  all  appearance  thinking  the  bombast 
the  best.  This  curious  power  of  saying 
occasional  fine  things,  and  being  now  and 
then  moved  by  the  higher  poetic  inspira¬ 
tions,  while  quite  unconscious  of  it,  and 
feeling  a  much  greater  personal  relish  for 
the  surrounding  claptrap  and  bombast — is 
very  bewildering  to  the  philosophical  ob¬ 
server;  nor  is  Outhrie  the  only  man  by* 
many  in  whom  this  confusion  is  apparent. 
It  must  always  remain  a  mystery  to  the 
looker-on  how  a  speaker  capable  of  the 
one  should  be  also  capable  of  the  other ; 
or  how  those  occasional  gleams  of  higher 
light  should  stream  forth  not  only  (as  it 
seems)  without  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  producer,  but  actually  without  any 
consdousness  in  his  mind  that  he  has 
done  better  than  usual.  These  momenta¬ 
ry  movements,  however,  of  a  better  inspi¬ 
ration,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  .\utol)i- 
ography,  which  is  the  cheerfullest  record 
of  true  and  genuine  and  unsuspecting 
Philistinism  which  we  have  met  with  for  a 
long  time.  A  more  perfectly  good-natur¬ 
ed,  hearty,  cheery,  confident  sense  that 
everything  is  not  only  for  the  best  in  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  that  every¬ 
thing  about  Thomas  Guthrie — position, 
disposition,  circumstances,  antecedents, 
education,  and  surroundings — are  of  the 
most  desirable  and  satisfactory  description, 
could  not  be.  There  is  the  little  draw¬ 
back  attending  this  most  fluent  and  amia¬ 
ble  sense  of  one’s  personal  advantages, 
that  it  almost  invariably  throws  a  slight 
discredit  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
can  scarcely  be  so  good  as  we,  or  our  per¬ 
fections  would  not  show  so  clearly.  This 
implication  is  perhaps  more  excusable  in 
the  case  of  a  really  religious  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  to  the  letter  that  all  the  world  lieth 
in  wickedness,  and  that  it  is  by  special 
grace  that  he  and  his  are  different  from 
others,  than  in  any  other  circumstances; 
but  it  is  in  every  case  an  affair  of  tempera¬ 
ment  much  more  than  of  doctrine.  Guth¬ 
rie’s  was  the  kind  of  mind  which  is  spe¬ 
cially  subject  to  this  most  agreeable  sort 
of  self-delusion.  Big,  strong,  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous,  and  full  of  the  most  ready  and  tell¬ 
ing  of  talents,  that  of  natural  oratory,  he  is 
always  cheerfully,  unconsciously  in  the 
foreground  of  the  -scene,  which  he  can  not 
treat  or  think  of  but  in  subordination  to 


himself ;  and  his  delight  in  his  own  supe¬ 
riority  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the 
complacency  of  the  iiitellectualist,  being 
much  more  innocent  and  natural,  and 
even  praiseworthy,  since,  so  far  as  he  is 
aware  of  it  at  all,  it  appears  to  him  grati¬ 
tude  for  exceptional  privileges  and  advan¬ 
tages  which  he  would  be  wanting  in  his 
duty  if  he  did  not  acknowledge.  Here  is 
a  very  simple  instance  of  his  cheery  de¬ 
preciation  of  other  j)eople,  and  comforta¬ 
ble  sense  of  superiority,  which  we  choose, 
not  for  its  effective  character,  but  because 
it  is  the  first  thing  which  catches  our  eye 
on  opening  the  book  at  hazard.  Dr. 
Guthrie  had  just  l)een  visiting  a  fever- 
stricken  house,  when  he  met  in  the  street 
“  an  eminent  minister  belonging  to  our 
party.” 

“We  were  in  the  thick  of  tite  great  Church 
fight  that  issued  in  the  Disruption.  He  cross¬ 
ed  over  to  me,  eagerly  asking  the  news  about 
our  affairs.  I  had  no  right  to  expose  him  to 
danger,  so  I  said  at  once,  *  My  good  sir,  I  am 
not  very  canny  just  now.’ 

“  ‘  How?’  he  replied  ;  ‘h.ave  you  been  see¬ 
ing  any  case  of  typhus  fever  ?  ’ 

Never  saw  a  worse,’  was  my  answer  ;  at 
which,  leaving  the  Church  to  her  fate,  and 
amusing  me  so  as  to  forget  all  my  own  peril, 
he  went  off  like  the  shot  of  a  gun  !  Some 
good  and  great  men — and  he  was  both — have 
a  nervous  dread  of  infection  ;  which  happily  I 
have  not.” 

Every  body,  however,  or  almost  every 
body,  whom  Dr.  Guthrie  encounters,  falls 
somehow  or  other  into  this  position  of  in¬ 
feriority — the  French  nation,  the  Church 
of  England,  the  human  race  generally : 
not  that  he  loves  mankind  less,  but  his 
own  blithe,  confident,  dauntless  personal¬ 
ity  more.  No  particular  unkindness  to 
others  is  involved ;  ottly  a  supreme  sense 
of  personal  advantage,  not  always  disa¬ 
greeable,  and  almost  always  amusing. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  in  this  uni¬ 
versal  glorification  of  his  concerns  and  be- 
ongings  which  is  in  more  than  usually  ram¬ 
pant  bad  taste.  I'he  great  event  called 
the  Disruption  in  Scotland — the  act  by 
which  many  ministers  of  the  Scotch 
Church  gave  up  their  livings  for  the  sake 
of  a  principle — is  spoken  of  here,  as  in 
many  other  books  of  the  kind,  with  a  sort 
of  delirious  self-gratulation,  as  proving  an 
amount  of  self-sacrificing  power  equal  to 
any  apostolic  martyrdom.  That  there 
were  cases  in  which  it  was,  we  do  not 
doubt — where  poor  country  clergymen, 
undistinguished  by  any  powers  which 
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could  insure  jx)pular  support,  gave  up  for 
a  precarious  possibility  their  certain  means 
of  existence,  with  no  power  even  of  trum¬ 
peting  their  sacrifice  to  the  world.  But  it 
is  an  insult  to  the  most  ordinary  good 
sense  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  on  the  part 
of  such  a  man  as  Guthrie,  the  very  type 
of  the  pKjpular  preacher,  there  was  ei¬ 
ther  risk,  doubt,  or  hardship  in  such  a 
renunciation.  Good  taste  at  least  would 


dictate  that  in  these  enthusiastic  bursts 
of  admiration  over  an  event  in  which 
the  speaker  played  a  leading  part,  he 
should  at  least  acknowledge  frankly  that 
the  privations  must  have  been  restricted 
to  the  poorer  voiceless  brethren  who 
marched  after  him,  victims,  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  of  a  great  party  movement 
— and  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have 
affected  himself. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


SPANISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  IN  THE  INTERIOR,  DURING  THE  SUM- 
.  MER  OF  1873. 


LETTER  XII. 

A  Visit  to  Murillo’s  House. 

Who,  among  painters,  has  done  his 
work  more  nobly,  or  more  skillfully,  than 
the  painter  of  Seville,  Bartolom6  Esteban 
Murillo  ?  X 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  evening  in 
Oeceniber  1873,  when,  fresh  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  fixed,  dark,  steadfast 
gaze  of  his  “  San  Francisco  receiving  the 
Stigmata”  (now  in  the  Academia  de  Bel¬ 
las  Artes  at  Cadiz),  and  his  exquisitely 
sweet  “  Angel  de  la  Guarda,”  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Seville,  I  bent  my  hasty  steps  to¬ 
wards  the  home  of  this  great  artist  in  Se¬ 
ville. 

I  passed  through  the  narrow  winding 
streets  of  the  “  Juderia,”  or  Jewish  quar¬ 
ter,  now  no  longer  restricted  to  the  Jewish 
population.  The  sun  hardly  ever  looks 
upon  these  narrow  paved  paths,  with  their 
tall  houses  seeming  almost  to  meet  over¬ 
head  ;  but  they  were  growing  wet  with 
the  evening  dews,  which  fall  heavily  in 
winter,  partly  making  up  for  the  lack  of 
rain. 

In  a  little  street,  now  called  “  Plaza 
de  Alfaro,”  or  running  out  of  that  lit¬ 
tle*  square,  is  the  great  painter’s  simple 
house,  with  “  No.  2”  w’ritten  over  its  low¬ 
ly  Spanish  portals.  A  Spanish  man-ser¬ 
vant  and  a  dark -eyed,  good-natured  An- 
dalucian  lassie  were  laughing  and  love- 
making  at  the  door.  I  told  them  my 
errand,  and  the  girl  pointed  lazily — and 
wondering  evidently  what  on  earth  the 
English  sefior  had  come  to  see  the  house 
for — to  a  little  marble  tablet  just  inside 
the  door,  fixed  in  the  wall,  to  the  left 
hand  as  you  enter. 

^  Like  the  house  itself,  and  all  the  sur¬ 


roundings,  it  was  most  unpretending  and 
unobtrusive. 

On  it  was  the  simple  inscription — 

“  En  esta  casa  fue  ciertamente 
En  la  que  muri6 
cl  dia  3  de  Abril  de  1682 
el  insigne  pintor  Sevillano 
Bartoloin6  Estaban  Murillo.” 

It  is  a  plain,  white-washed,  modest 
Spanish  house  consisting  of  a  ground  floor 
and  two  upper  floors.  The  little  street  in 
which  it  stands  is  narrow  ;  part  of  the 
house  fronts  another  house,  the  rest  over¬ 
looks  a  garden,  with  a  high  wall  around 
it,  making  the  lookout  from  the  lower 
rooms  still  duller  than  would  a  house  front¬ 
ing  it.  Under  the  wall  of  this  garden  a 
few  muleteers  and  gitanos,  in  picturesque 
and  gaudy  costumes,  their  bronzed-brown 
faces  reminding  one  of  the  truthfulness  of 
the  great  painter’s  coloring,  were  water¬ 
ing  their  donkeys  and  mules. 

I  asked  leave  to  go  over  the  house,  and 
asked  where,  in  which  room,  Murillo 
painted.  “  Why,  how  can  I  tell,”  said  the 
good-natured  lassie,  “  in  which  room  he 
painted  ?  Every  one  says  that  he  painted 
under  the  orange-trees  in  the  old  walled 
garden  of  the  alcazar  opposite ;  but 
vamos! — come  over  the  house.”  So  we 
went.  On  either  side  of  the  tiny  ”  hall,”  as 
you  enter,  is  a  narrow  door,  each  door 
opening  into  a  small,  narrow,  ill-lighted 
room,  with  floors  of  common  red  tiles, 
and  a  dark  cupboard  in  each  room,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  in  good  stead. 

My  Andalucian  lassie  trundled  up  the 
narrow  winding  stairs — so  narrow,  so  dark, 
only  the  width  of  five  bricks  placed  length 
ways,  and  with  a  little  fronting  of  worn 
wood- work.  On  the  first  storey  the  doors 
are  still  small,  the  rooms  dark  and  narrow 
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They  were  inhabited  by  a  Spanish  family, 
and  I  did  not  more  than  step  inside  them. 

To  the  top,  or  second  storey,  the  stair¬ 
case  is  little  better  than  a  creaking  wood¬ 
en  ladder ;  but  at  the  top  my  guide  show¬ 
ed  me  a  little  niche  in  the  wall.  “  Here,” 
she  said,  “  used  to  be  one  of  his  paint¬ 
ings.”  All  the  rooms  have  floors  of  red 
brick  or  tile ;  all  are  narrow  and  dark. 
On  the  top  storey  is  the  old  kitchen,  the 
only  inhabitant  of  which  was  a  black, 
white-breasted  retriever  puppy,  who  wel¬ 
comed  us  with  every  noisy  demonstration 
of  delight,  and  evidently  did  not  at  all  ap¬ 
preciate  the  honor  of  being  a  prisoner  in 
Murillo’s  kitchen ! 

'rhe  lassie,  romping  with  her  mute  com¬ 
panion,  threw  open  a  door  through 
which  I  crouched  and  squeezed,  and  we 
stood  upon  the  roof — a  tiny  space,  slop¬ 
ing  down  to  the  front,  only  five  yards  by 
three,  looking  straight  down  into  the  wall¬ 
ed  garden  of  the  alcazar,  a  typical  Span¬ 
ish  garden,  with  its  gorgeous  orange  and 
lime  trees,  its  rich  irrigated  plots  of  vege¬ 
tables,  its  square  regular  beds,  and  neat 
evergreen  borders. 

Here,  I  thought,  more  likely  than  in 
the  dark,  narrow  rooms,  the  great  master 
wrought.  The  view'  was  very  beautiful — 
Spanish  housetops,  remember,  are  not  like 
our  smoky  English  housetops,  fit  only  for 
sparrows,  and  smoke,  and  cats,  Spanish 
cities  are  smokeless,  chimneyless  ;  no  .smuts 
fly  about,  and  on  Spanish  housetops  we 
can  safely  dry  our  white  snow’y  linen. 

The  view  was  very  beautiful — over  the 
old  garden,  over  the  tops  of  snow-white 
houses  with  flat,  brown  roofs ;  above  was 
nothing  but  the  cloudless  blue  sky,  with 
the  setting  sun  sinking  below  the  distant 
sierra,  in  red  and  golden  splendors  to  his 
rest. 

And  then  I  passed  out ;  the  dark -eyed 
hoyden  locked  up  her  dog  once  more  in 
the  classic  kitchen,  only  too  glad  to  return 
to  her  love-making. 

This,  then,  was  the  humble  house  of  the 
great  painter.  Here  he  lived,  and  here 
died  in  April,  1682,  aged  sixty-four,  by  an 
unlucky  fall  from  the  scaffold,  as  he  was 
painting  one  of  his  grandest,  or  at  least 
most  elaborate,  paintings,  the  “  Marriage 
of  Santa  Catilina,”  taken  from  its  home  in 
the  Convent  of  Los  Capuchinos  in  Cadiz 
during  the  Revolution  of  the  summer  of 
1873,  now  in  the  “Academia  de  Bel¬ 
las  Artes,”  in  the  same  city.  Here,  in 


this  humble  house,  lived  and  died  the  one 
perhaps  of  all  painters  who  excelled  in  ev¬ 
ery  style  that  he  undertook ;  the  frio,  or 
dark  and  sternly  marked,  as  in  his  “  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata his  ear¬ 
liest  style,  the  cdlido,  defined  outline,  with 
warmer  color,  as  in  his  “  .Adoration  oT 
the  Shepherds,”  in  the  Gallery  at  Madrid  ; 
and  the  vaporoso,  or  blending  style,  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  the  style  of  our  own  Turner, 
of  which,  as  an  example,  may  be  quoted 
his  “  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,”  also  in 
the  Madrid  Gallery.  Here  dwelt  and 
died  the  painter  of  the  “  Holy  Family,”  a 
work  full  of  peace  and  love  ;  of  more  than 
one  exquisite  “  Concepcion ;”  of  “  La  Vir¬ 
gin  de  los  Dolores,”  so  full  of  mournful 
pathos,  of  “San  Juan  con  el' Cordero,” 
full  of  fervor,  of  “  St.  Francis  embracing 
his  Crucified  Son.” 

A  few  doors  from  the  little  house  which 
“  ciertamante”  was  that  of  Murillo,  stands 
another,  more  pretentious,  which  claims 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  house  in 
whose  bright  quiet  garden  he  was  wont  to 
paint.  The  kindly  sefiora,  on  my  present¬ 
ing  my  card  and  asking  leave  to  enter  the 
garden,  at  once  sent  her  servant  to  con¬ 
duct  me  thither.  We  passed  through  the 
courtyard  of  the  house  and  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  which  consisted  of  two  small  quad¬ 
rangles,  but,  oh,  so  beautiful!  Well  might 
the  great  master  exchange  his  dark  nar¬ 
row  rooms,  and  his  tiny  strip  of  sunny 
roof  aloft,  for  the  peacefulness  and  beauty 
of  this  quiet  spot.  The  orange-trees, 
crowded  with  green  and  yellow  fruit,  lent 
their  shade ;  the  lime-tree,  with  its  larger 
fruit  of  sicklier  hue,  and  the  fig-tree,  with 
its  broad  cool  leaves,  grew  in  quiet  profu¬ 
sion  ;  hard  by,  sheltered  by  cypresses,  was 
a  tank,  and  a  trickling,  gurgling  fountain 
of  crystal  water;  the  grape-vine  climbed 
over  a  rustic  trellis- work;  the  pimiento,  or 
pepper-tree,  the  most  graceful  of  Spanish 
trees,  like  to,  but  more  graceful  than,  the 
English  weeping-willow,  also  lent  its 
shade.  Two  fountains,  with  their  trick¬ 
ling  waters,  soothed  the  ear  of  those  who 
sate  and  worked,  or  read,  in  this  shady 
spot ;  magnolias,  camellias,  climbed  the 
walls ;  the  sweet  lemon-verbena,  the  scent¬ 
ed  geranium,  or  “  malva-rosa”  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  heliotrope,  the  scarlet  gera¬ 
nium,  and  the  crimson  and  clove  carna¬ 
tions,  straggled  over  the  trim  box-hedges 
that  enclosed  their  beds. 

In  the  inner  quadrangle — like  the  first, 
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very  small — an  ancient  mule,  under  the 
shade  of  a  fig-tree,  still  more  ancient,  was 
slowly  turning  round  the  water-wheel, 
with  its  shining,  dripping  caskets,  of  an 
old  Moorish  noria  ;  all  around  him,  and 
overhead,  the  lime-tree  and  the  orange-tree 
sliowed  their  bright  yellow  fruit  to  the 
setting  sun  ;  truly,  I  thought  to  myself, 
here  a  painter  might  paint,  a  poet  sing  to 
the  tune  of  the  turning  wheel  and  the 
gushing  fountains,  with  the  scent  of  exotic 
plants  filling  the  balmy  evening  air. 

A  few  doors  from  this  house  is  an  open, 
small,  dusty  space,  a  barren  oval,  belted 
in  by  stunted  acacia-trees,  with  a  solitary 
gas-lamp  in  its  centre  ;  it  is  called  now 
“  Plaza  de  Santa  Cruz,”  Santa  Cruz  being 
the  name  of  a  tiny  church,  pulled  down 
in  1858.  On  one  of  the  walls  (of  a  private 
house)  fronting  this  little  hovel,  is  a  nrar- 
ble  tablet,  with  the  inscription, 

“  Para  perpetuar  la  memoria 
de  que  en  el  atnbito  de  esta  plaza 
hasta  poco  hace  templo  sagrado 
hastan  depositadas  las  cenizas 
1  del  celcbre  pintor  Sevillano 

Hartolon)£  Esteban  Murillo 
la  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes 
Acord6  poner  csta  lapida. 

Modesto  monumento,  pero  el  primero 
Que  se  consagra  a  su  ilustre  fundador 
1858.” 

And  so,  as  the  shades  of  eve  drew  on,  I 
left  the  haunts  of  the  great  painter — the 
painter  of  truth  and  of  life  as  he  saw  it, 
and  as  those  in  Andalucia  see  it  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 

Of  Murillo’s  life  I  know  nothing ;  but  no 
scandalous  or  libellous  report  has  ever,  I 
believe,  currently  attached  itself  to  his 
name,  as  it  did  most  falsely  for  a  period  to 
that  of  another  exceedingly  beautiful 
painter,  .Alonso  Cano. 

Murillo,  however,  neither  needs  nor 
claims  any  notice  of  his  life,  into  his  works 
he  threw  his  life  ;  and  he  lives  in  his  works 
— works  that  have  elevated  and  refined 
thousands  of  souls — and  he  can  not  die ;  he 
needs  no  memorial  stone,  no  tablet,  no  bi¬ 
ography  ;  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  good 
and  great,  “  his  works  do  follow  him  and 
perhaps  amid  all  his  toils  and  labors  to  the 
last — for  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  of 
a  fall  from  a  scaffold  while  painting  one  of 
his  masterpieces — he  looked  forward  to  no 
reward  for  himself  but  to  the  elevating  and 
ennobling  of  others  who  should  follow  him, 
and  could  breathe  that  prayer  so  hard  to 
be  breathed  by  one  living  amid  all  the 


seductions  of  this  present  life,  “  Show  Thy 
servants  their  ivork,  and  their  children 
glory  I' 

LETTER  XIII. 

Christmas  ;  and  its  Hopes  and  Fears. 

“  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men” 
was  not,  alas  !  the  burden  of  our  Christ¬ 
mas  carol  and  our  New  Year’s  greeting  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Interior.  How  often, 
since  that  day  when  the  angels  sang  songs 
of  peace  and  joy,  has  the  Divine  Christ¬ 
mas  greeting  seemed  an  idle  mockery, 
when  the  pale  moon  is  looking  down  on 
fields  of  the  suffering  and  the  slain  ;  or  on 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  crouching  over 
the  half-empty  grate  ;  or,  as  was  the  case 
but  just  now  in  Spain,  on  disquietude  and 
plotting,  and  anxiety  of  every  sort,  misrule, 
disorder,  and  conspiracy,  “  men’s  hearts 
failing  thein  for  fear.” 

A  few  Christmas  episodes  in  our  life  in 
the  Interior  might,  I  have  thought,  prove 
of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  me  in  jot¬ 
ting  them  down,  without  comment  or 
adornment. 

I  was  travelling  much,  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  about  Christmas  time,  and  the 
most  unobservant  eye  could  not  fail  to  see 
sufficient  indications  of  some  extraordinary 
movement ;  the  guardias  civileSy  preservers 
of  law  and  order  throughout  Spain,  were 
being  shifted  about  in  bodies  from  place  to 
place  ;  here,  a  body  of  twenty,  wrapped 
in  their  huge  capas,  rifle  in  hand  and 
sword-bayonet  by  side,  with  their  keen 
dark  eyes  scrutinizing  every  fresh  face, 
would  enter  the  railway  carriage  ;  at  ano¬ 
ther  station  two,  with  a  prisoner,  would 
join  them,  silent  and  stern  as  ever.  Kvery 
honest  man  welcomes  and  respects  these 
brave,  clever,  truthful,  sober,  indefatigable 
preservers  of  peace  and  justice  ;  they  are 
a  terror  only  to  evil  doers  ! 

I  have  already  given  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  services  which  these  men  are  ever 
ready  to  perform,  but  I  will  recur  to  the 
subject  again.  Before  Seflor  Martinez  de 
la  Rosa,  the  well-known  author  of  “  Poems 
for  Children,”  and  other  poems,  came  to 
be  connected  with  the  Cabinet  of  Christi¬ 
na,  he  was  robbed  on  the  highway  ;  when 
he  came  into  power  he  was  instrumental  in 
forming  a  body  of  guards  who,  mounted  or 
on  foot,  should  keep  the  roads  free  from 
banditti ;  they  were  dressed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  French  gendarmerie,  probably  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  French  influence  then  prevail- 
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ing  at  Court,  and  numbered  at  first  some 
five  or  six  thousand.  These  men  are  cho¬ 
sen  for  (i)  having  been  steady  and  good 
soldiers,  (2)  height  and  strength,  (3)  edu¬ 
cation  ;  but  they  have  all  served  in  the  Re¬ 
gular  Army  for  a  certain  time,  and  are 
equally  able  to  hunt  in  couples  as  poFice- 
men,  or  in  large  bodies  as  regular  troops. 
Their  pay  is  two  pesetas  per  diem,  and  an 
allowance,  if  mounted,  for  fodder  for  their 
horses.  Their  chief  occupation,  of  late, 
has  been  not  so  much  to  suppress  robbery 
in  the  camp  as  to  quarter  themselves  in 
disaffected  towns,  and  prevent  outbreaks 
and  licenses. 

Christmas  eve  came  at  last,  or,  as  we  call 
it  here,  noche-burna ;  the  streets  in  the  day¬ 
time  were  bright  with  the  various  dresses  of 
those  that  bought  and  sold ;  at  night,  from 
every  house  in  every  street,  came  the  tin¬ 
kle  of  the  guitar,  the  rom  rom  rom  of  the 
Zambomba,*  and  the  rattle  of  the  tambou¬ 
rine  ;  at  midnight,  in  each  church,  the 
“  Child  New  born,”  who  came  to  bring 
“  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men,”  was 
exhibited  and  adored  by  the  sable  crowd 
of  worshippers  ;  at  midnight,  too,  strange 
contrast !  marched  into  our  town,  with 
bayonets  fixed,  and  gleaming  bright  as 
their  well-ordered  ranks  passed  each  little 
oil-lamp,  a  body  of  guards. 

Well,  if  we  are  to  have  peace,  for  the 
present,  I  suppose,  it  must  be  won  and  pre¬ 
served  by  the  sword. 

Men  kept  their  Christmas  time,  as  usual ; 
outwardly  all  was  noise,  and  festivity,  and 
glitter  ;  but  every  eye  was  looking  forward, 
to  one  day  :  the  day  on  which  the  Cortes 
would  reassemble,  and  demand  of  Pbnilio 
Castelar  an  account  of  his  arduous  but  no¬ 
bly  fulfilled  stewardship. 

Strange  whispers  went  about ;  every 
Spaniard  is  a  politician,  whetlyfr  he  light 
his  errant  watch-fire,  and  strew  his  rough 


*This  is  called  a  mM/ira/instrumcnt,  although 
why,  except  on  the  Iu<hs  a  non  Itutndo  principle, 
I  can  nut  understand.  It  is  made  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  in  shape  just  like  a  common  English 
flower-pot.  One  end  is  open  ;  over  the  other 
a  piece  of  drum-parchment  is  tightly  stretch¬ 
ed  ;  into  this  parchment  is  inserted  a  reed, 
which  protrudes  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
from  the  parchment  ;  the  musician  wets  his  fin¬ 
gers,  and  rubs  them  up  and  down  the  stem  of 
the  reed,  which  gives  a  hoarse  hollow  sound. 
Called  by  the  Spaniards  “  the  rom  rom  rom  of 
the  zamframba.”  No  house  is  without  these 
instruments,  played  by  children  at  Christmas 
time. 


bed  to  leeward  of  a  clump  of  prickly  pear 
or  aloe  ;  or,  wrapped  in  his  manta,  pass 
his  nights  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  road¬ 
side  venta  ;  or  sip  coffee  in  his  casino 
among  his  sympathizers  (for  each  casino 
is  devoted  to  a  separate  phase  of  politics) 
or  smoke  his  scented  Havana  over  the 
brasero  of  his  palacio — whatever  be  his 
rank  or  station  he  is  a  politician,  and  be¬ 
lieves  it  to  be  his  duty  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country. 

I  heard  one  poor  man — very  poor,  very 
ignorant — say,  “  Castelar  will  come  down  ; 
he  promised  to  sever  Church  and  State, 
and  give  us  liberty  of  thought ;  he  has  not 
done  so  !  He  promised  to  do  away — O 
vast  expense  and  useless  tax ! — with  a 
standing  army  :  he  has  not  done  so."  And 
the  poor  old  fellow’s  tattered  coat  shook 
with  indignation,  and  his  eye  grew  moist 
with  a  tear  as  he  said,  “  Poor  Spain  !” 
This  sentiment  about  Castelar’s  non-fulfill¬ 
ment  of, his  promise  is  a  stereotyped  one  ; 
I  am  constantly  hearing  it  among  the 
lower  orders. 

Speculations  as  to  what  change  would 
t.ike  place  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  January 
are  rife  among  us;  some  believed  power 
would  be  left  with  the  Intransigentes; 
some,  but  few,  that  Castelar  would  contin¬ 
ue  Dictator  for  a  few  weeks,  provisional¬ 
ly;  some,  that  the  “Infant”  would  be 
placed  upon  the  throne.  “  Pi  y  Margall 
and  the  Cantonal  system”  was  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  lower  orders. 

Strange  photographs  went  up  in  the 
streets,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  I 
here  transcribe:  it  is  one  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  costing  three  or  four  pesetas.  In 
one  comer  stands  on  a  white  i>edestal  a 
draped  and  graceful  woman,  flaring  torch 
in  hand,  representing  Liberty;  on  the  pe¬ 
destal  is  written,  in  French,  “  Les  droits 
de” — I  cannot  decipher;  barehea<led,  or 
waving  hats  in  the  air,  comes  to  her  feet  a 
long  winding  procession  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  working  dress,  the  end  of 
the  long,  snake-like  line  being  lost  in  the 
distant  hills;  a  church  stands  hard  by  ; 
they  disregard  it ;  one  solitary  ploughman 
stops  his  oxen  to  wave  his  hat.  Far  away 
is  the  distant  sea,  with  one  or  two  flying 
sails,  and  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  upon  its 
calm  bosom.  •  At  intervals,  to  the  very 
end  of  the  long  line  of  human  beings,  are 
carried  banners;  on  the  first  is  written 
“  Francia”  (considered  by  all  Spaniards 
the  champion  of  civil  liberty) ;  on  the  se- 
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cond,  “  Espafia  on  the  third,*  “  Au- 
triche;”  on  the  fourth,*  “Sidles;”  then 
“  Romagna  on  the  rest  the  letters  are 
too  dim  to  be  deciphered. 

In  the  foreground  is  a  mass  of  crowns, 
sceptres,  handcuffs,  codes,  etc.,  lying 
broken  and  in  confusion  on  the  ground, 
and  looking  like — what  at  first  glance  I 
deemed  them  to  be — a  heap  of  stones. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
photograph  has  yet  to  come.  Borne  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven  float  gently  earth¬ 
wards  hosts  of  angel-forms,  some,  pen 
in  hand,  as  though  coming  to  chronicle 
the  new  era  of  Im  Libertad ;  some  pour¬ 
ing  upon  earth  their  rich  cornucopias  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  In  the  midst  of  this 
heavenly  host,  a  huge  lion  crouching 
beneath  His  feet,  which  are  half-veiled 
in  clouds,  stands  in  majestic  repose  tlie 
figure  of  our  blessed  Lord  ;  His  right 
hand  is  raised  to  bless;  in  His  left  hand 
He  bears  His  cross,  and  upon  His  head 
is  the  crown  of  thorns ;  above  this 
Divine  Rostro  the  clouds  are  bright,  and 
in  shadowy  yet  plain  letters  shines  out 
of  them  the  inscription  “  Fratemitd.” 

At  the  ftjot  of  the  photograph  is 
written,  Republica  universal  demo- 
CRATiCA  FEDERAL.  El  pacto  :  and  the 
following  terse  sentence  from  B^ranger: 

“  Pueblos,  formed  una  santa  alianza 
Y  cstrechad  vuestra  mano,” 

That  is, 

"  Form  an  holy  lea^rue,  ye  towns, 

And  act  in  concert.” 

I'he  idea  of  our  blessed  Lord  "being 
the  Champion  of  Liberty  is  one  common 
in  Spain,  and  hence  there  is  no  blas¬ 
phemy  or  culpable  levity  in  the  picture 
described ;  there  is  a  couplet  common 
in  Spain  at  Christmas-tide, 

“  At  this  time  on  earth  was  He 
Born,  and  with  Him  Liberty" 

The  lines,  or  an  equivalent,  will  be 
found  in  “  Ecos  Nationales,”  by  V.  Ruiz 
Aguilera. 

Beyond  the  rumors,  the  anxious  faces, 
the  photographs,  and  the  movements  of 
troops,  there  was  but  one  incident  to 
mark  the  reign  of  uncertainty  about 
Christmas  time,  and  that  was  an  attack 
upon  the  train  on  its  way  to  Madrid, 
which  I  chronicle  merely  as  showing  the 
lawless  state  of  the  country.  The  night- 


train  to  Madrid  picks  up,  as  is  well- 
known,  money  from  various  towns,  all  of 
which  is  sent  in  small  boxes  with  padlocks 
and  leather  straps  buckled  over  them. 
Some  fifty  armed  brigands,  finding  their 
ways  and  means  straitened,  stopped  the 
train  by  waving  a  red  lamp,  and  tiemand- 
ed  of  the  terrified  guard  the  boxes  of 
money,  commanding  no  person  to  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window  of  his  carriage : 
one  rash  person  disregarded  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  and  received  a  slash  in  the  cheek 
from  a  sabre.  It  is  needless  to  add  tliat 
these  men  got  safely  to  the  mountains 
with  their  booty.  It  is  not  often  one 
hears  of  such  deeds  on  a  large  scale;  but 
every  now  and  then,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Interior,  some  young  fellow  who  is  known 
to  be  rich  is  carried  off,  and  a  heavy  ran¬ 
som  demanded.  In  the  last  case  that 
came  under  my  notice  the  young  fellow 
was  surprised  in  the  Campo,  while  out  for 
his  afternoon  paseo,  carried  off  to  the  Oli¬ 
vares,  or  the  Sierra,  and  400/.  demanded 
and  paid  for  his  release.  'This  system  of 
“  levying  black-mail,”  so  common  in  South¬ 
ern  Italy,  is  still  carried  on  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  Greece,  and  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  Levant  In  Spain,  if  you 
desire  a  walk  over  the  hills — and  a  walk 
is  very  enjoyable  in  spring  and  winter, 
when  (as  now)  the  tints  of  the  mountains 
are  simply  exquisite,  varying  from  the 
deepest  purple  to  the  brightest  roseate 
hue,  and  the  earth  is  just  putting  on  its 
robe  of  vernal  green — it  is  best  to  w'alk 
with  a  friend  and  to  carry  arms,  equally 
serviceable  against  dogs  or  men;  and  it  is 
safer  not  to  be  outside  the  city  walls  after 
dusk ;  you  may  be  robbed,  or  at  least  an¬ 
noyed. 

One  more  “  Christmas  episode.”  On 
Christmas  eve  the  alcalde  of  a  town  not 
far  from  here  was  enjoying  his  coffee,  ci¬ 
garillo,  and  jK)litics  in  his  casino;  he  was 
])opular  with  the  masses,  and  so,  to  do 
him  all  honor,  anjiarty  of  gipsies  came  in, 
chaired  him,  carried  him  round  the  room, 
and  then  insisted  on  his  dancing  the  fan¬ 
dango  with  them  /  The  whole  scene, 
when  recounted  to  me  by  an  eye-witness 
the  following  night,  struck  me  as  so  tho¬ 
roughly  Spanish,  and  worthy  of  these 
dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  sunny  South, 
that  I  have  ventured  to  mention  it. 

At  last  the  eventful  day,  January  zd, 
1874,  arrived,  and  at  evening-time  club, 
casino,  and  venta  were  thronged  with  lit- 
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tie  knots  of  eager  and  expectant  politicians, 
waiting  for  a  telegraph;  but,  as  subse¬ 
quently  transpired,  nothing  definite  had 
taken  place.  On  that  day  the  only  sign 
of  excitement  that  came  under  my  notice 
was  the  shout  of  some  fervid  artificer  on 
his  way  to  his  work,  “  Down  with  Caste- 
lar.”  Silently  another  body  of  guards 
marched  into  our  town  that  night,  or  the 
night  after,  and  then  came  the  news  of 
the  Spanish  coup  d't’tat  of  1874,  awaken¬ 
ing  general  surprise  and  bewilderment. 

On  Monday  some  apprehensions  were 
felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  the  guards,  leaving  their  bar¬ 
racks  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town, 
fortified  themselves  in  a  walled  spot  a 
few  hundred  yards  outside  the  walls, 
where  they  could  act  more  freely.  I 
walked  at  evening,  about  4.30,  down  the 
streets,  which  were  almost  deserted,  and 
— rare  sound  in  Andalucian  streets  at 
that  hour — echoed  to  my  footfall ;  the 
shutters  were  up  in  many  of  the  private 
houses,  and  nearly  every  shop  was 
closed.  I  wanted  some  coffee — a  modest 
wish,  surely ! — and  at  last  found  a  grocer’s 
shop  with  the  door  only  half-closed. 

Then  came  the  news  of  the  clever  way 
in  which  the  coup  d'etat  at  Madrid  on  Ja¬ 
nuary  3  had  been  managed.  It  was  thus 
graphically  related  to  me  by  a  Spanish 
gentleman.  The  Cortes  had  listened  to 
Seftor  Castelar’s  magnificent  speech,  his 
defence  of  his  own  short  administration : 
the  votes  were  taken,  Sefior  Salmeron 
being  in  the  chair,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  were  one  hundred  for,  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  against,  Castelar’s  contin¬ 
uing  in  office.  He  then  rose  and  said, 
“  1  have  one  favor  to  ask,  that  you  will 
construct  a  Ministry  before  you  leave  the 
room.”  “  That  we  will  do,”  was  the 
quiet  answer  of  the  President.  Just  then 
two  aides-de-camp  entered  the  chamber, 
and  gave  a  note  to  Sefior  Salmeron,  who 
handed  it  to  his  secretary  to  read  aloud  to 
the  assembled  diputados. 

The  note  was  terse  and  soldier-like, 
and  to  this  effect : — “  That  those  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  Cortes  should,  within  five 
minutes,  disperse  to  their  own  homes. 
(Signed)  Pavia,  Governor-General  of 
Madrid.” 

Loud  cries  of  “shame,  shame!”  were 
heard,  and  great  uproar  prevailed  ;  the 
President  proposed  to  arraign  General 


Pavia  himself  at  once,  and  deprive  him 
of  his  position.  At  this  juncture  the 
two  aides-de-camp  left  the  chamber,  and 
met  the  General  himself,  who  was  in 
waiting  close  by.  They  told  him  what 
it  was  proposed  to  do  to  him.  “  Oh, 
that  is  it,  is  it?”  said  he;  ‘.‘come  along, 
men.”  At  the  head  of  two  trusty  regi¬ 
ments — and  with  officers  and  soldiers 
alike,  as  a  rule,  Pavia  is  very  popular — 
the  General  entered  the  C6rtes,  and,  at 
the  word  of  command,  the  first  rank  fired 
a  volley  into  the  ceiling  above  the  heads 
of  the  diputados.  The  effect  was  magical. 
In  a  moment  the  diputados  were  seen 
hurrying  out  as  fast  as  they  could,  and 
even  leaping  over  any  obstacles,  as  a 
chair  or  bench,  that  came  in  their  way. 
Only  one  or  two  foreigners  were  left^in 
the  Cortes,  and  they  were  courteously  es¬ 
corted  home  by  some  of  the  troops,  with 
their  band  playing  the  Marcha  Real 
(Royal  March)  down  the  thronging  streets. 

Castelar  was  summoned  to  appear,  and 
was  asked  by  General  Pavia  to  form  a 
Ministry,  which,  of  course,  he  could  not 
undertake.  Marshal  Serrano  then  ap¬ 
peared,  coming  from  the  house  of  the 
Russian  ambassador. 

Outside  the  Cortes  the  streets  were 
lined  with  troops.  At  the  head  of  other 
streets  cannon  frowned.  Every  volunteer 
was  ordered  to  render  up  his  arms  at  cer¬ 
tain  depots  named,  and  that  order  was 
acted  upon  quietly  and  instantly.  Volun¬ 
teers  were  hurrying,  arms  in  hand,  to  the 
depots,  and  giving  up  their  insignia  in  the 
greatest  haste. 

The  Marshal,  it  is  said,  rode  through 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  squares  and 
shouted  “  Viva  la  Republica  Espafiola  !” 
and,  it  is  also  said,  that  people,  foregoing 
their  favorite  term  “  democratica  federal,” 
took  up  the  cry  “  Viva  la  Republica  de 
Espafia !” 

i’erhaps  the  populace  are  weary  of  all 
this  long-cpntinued  unrest,  of  trade  sus¬ 
pended,  and  lines  cut,  and  posts  stopped, 
and  are  glad  to  espouse  the  first  hope  of  a 
settled  Government.  At  any  rate,  the 
soldiers  will  be  glad  of  the  turn  things 
have  taken,  and  will  follow  their  Generals. 

“  Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 
Sic  erit,” 

we  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time,  and, 
it  may  be,  the  “  nunc”  has  passed,  and 
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the  “  olim”  is  at  hand ;  at  any  rate,  we  all 
thirst  for  order,  justice,  and  peace, .  and 
perhaps  these  are  near  at  hand. 

But  there  has  already  been  twelve 
hours’  fighting  at  Zaragoza,  between  the 
volunteers  and  regulars,  resulting  in  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  latter ! 

yan.  tth,  1864. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  LETTER  XL, 

“  On  the  Decay  of  Faith  in  Spain.” 

From  a  communication  sent  to  the  editor 
of  Macmillan' s  Magazine,  and  forwarded 
by  him  to  the  author  of  “  Spanish  Life 
anci  Character,”  it  would  appear  that 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  “  Spanish  Christian  Church” 
have  taken  exception  to  the  following 
statement  in  the  letter  above  mentioned  : 
“  He  who  leaves  the  one  fold  in  Spain 
has  no  place  to  flee  unto,  and  no  man 
cares  for  his  soul.  In  his  reading,  in  his 
thought,  in  his  hope,  in  his  prayer,  in  his 
belief— 3/^7r  him  there  is  simple,  sheer, 
utter  loneliness ;  it  is  chacun  pour,  soi  in 
ever)'thing.” 


The  writer  of  the  statement  complained 
of,  here  begs  to  assure  the  members  of  the 
“  Spanish  Christian  Cliurch”  that  he  in¬ 
tended  neither  to  disparage  nor  to  ignore 
their  generous  and  devoted  efforts  to 
spread  evangelical  truth.  Before  writing 
his  Paper,  he  had  not  only  made  himself 
acquainted  with  parts  of  their  good  work, 
but  he  had  also  attended  some  of  their 
places  of  worship,  and  joined  in  the  ser¬ 
vices  there  performed  with  sincere  gratifi¬ 
cation. 

His  reason  for  not  mentioning  their 
labors  is  simply  this:  that  the  centres  of 
Protestant  Church  life  and  work  are  so 
few  and  far  between  that  they  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  havens  for  the  majority 
of  the  Spaniards  who  have  broken  with 
their  old  faith.  What,  the  writer  would 
ask,  is  one  room  set  aside  for  service  in 
one  of  the  largest  towns  of  Spain  ? 

But  to  the  self-devotion  and  earnestness 
of  many  of  the  members  of  the  “  Spanish 
Christian  Church,”  the  writer  is  happy 
here  to  bear  warm  and  favorable  testimo¬ 
ny;  and  especially  he  would  speak  of 
their  success  as  regards  schools  for  the 
children. 

March  -jth,  1874. 

— Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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My  family  of  pets  consisted  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  setter,  of  the  name  of  Nestor,  a  small 
long  haired  lapdog  of  my  wife’s,  named 
Iris,  a  monkey  called  Katty,  a  fine  large 
cockatoo  with  an  orange  crest,  and  a  gray 
cat. 

^^^len  I  had  the  good  luck  to  get  Nes¬ 
tor  he  was  a  year  old,  of  good  size,  and 
had  black  curly  hair,  with  a  white  spot  on 
the  breast.  He  also  had  a  very  fine  head, 
with  a  rather  serious-looking  face  and 
large  intelligent  hazel  eyes.  Of  his  tail  I 
can  give  only  a  sorry  account,  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  German  fashion,  it  had  been  cut  off 
in  infancy,  and  only  a  few  inches  of  stump 
were  left,  ornamented  with  a  curly  tuft. 

When  I  began  to  teach  him  the  elements 
of  his  future  calling,  and  attempted  to 
quicken  his  understanding  by  the  use  of  a 
whip,  he  reminded  me,  somewhat  forcibly, 
that  he  was  a  freeborn  Briton  ;  that  is,  he 


flew  at  my  throat,  which  I  did  not  approve 
of. 

However,  after  some  lessons  we  under¬ 
stood  each  other  better.  I  treated  him 
more  jxilitely,  and  he,  seeing  that  I  never 
punished  him  unjustly,  submitted  quietly, 
but  always  with  dignity,  to  my  corrections ; 
only,  if  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  reference  to  the  measure  of  punishment 
— for  he  wanted  me  to  judge  after  his  in¬ 
tentions— he  snarled  and  showed  his  teeth. 

After  a  time  he  l>ecamean  accomplished 
dog  in  the  field,  and  when  I  went  out  with 
him  partridge-shooting  in  the  wide  plains 
around  Leipsic  I  used  to  sit  down  in  the 
shade  of  some  tree,  whilst  he,  with  his  nose 
high  in  the  air,  beat  the  field.  When  he 
stopped  and  looked  round  I  knew  that 
birds  were  about  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  before  him.  He  remained  on  the 
spot  until  I  came  up  with  him,  and 
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then  he  commenced  to  advance  cau¬ 
tiously. 

When  it  happened  that  I  missed  a  bird, 
Nestor  looked  at  me  with  sucli  an  expressive 
face  that  I  could  not  forbear  saying,  “  Don’t 
take  it  ill,  old  fellow;  it  will  not  happen 
again.” 

The  dog  was  almost  always  in  my  room, 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  he  learnt  a 
good  deal  of  the  human  language,  for  he 
frequently  took  notice  of  what  was  spoken 
in  the  usual  manner  in  conversation,  and 
in  nowise  addressed  to  him.  All  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  neighborhood  noticed  that, 
and  said,  “  Nestor  understands  us.”  When¬ 
ever  I  conversed  with  visitors  about  shoot¬ 
ing  he  took  part  in  the  conversation  ;  that 
is,  he  laid  his  head  on  my  knee  and  listened, 
and  by  the  expres.sion  of  his  eyes  and  tail 
it  became  evident  that  he  had  at  least  an 
idea  of  the  conversation. 

Sometimes  I  amused  myself  with  enter¬ 
ing  into  conversation  with  him.  I  spoke 
to  him  of  shooting,  and  as  I  repeated  all 
the  signs  and  words  I  used  in  the  field,  he 
understood  me  perfectly  and  felt  interested 
and  amusetl.  What  1  said  reminded  him 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  field  and  set  his 
imagination  at  work.  That  the  soul  of 
dogs  is  always  busy,  like  that  of  man,  but 
ol  course  within  doggish  limits,  is  certain. 
Everybody  will  have  noticed  that  dogs 
dream.  Nestor’s  dreams  led  him  very  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  woods;  he  moved  his 
feet,  as  in  running,  though  he  was  lying  on 
his  side,  and  barked  in  a  subdued  voice, 
but  in  the  same  manner,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  aloud  in  pursuit  of  large 
game.  If  the  dreams  brought  him  into 
pleasant  positions  it  was  indicated  by  the 
moving  of  his  tail. 

Sometimes,  when  Nestor  was  sitting  be¬ 
tween  my  knees,  I  growled,  for  fun,  like  a 
dog.  At  first  he  looked  seriously  and  in¬ 
terrogatively  into  my  face.  If  I  continued 
he  commenced  to  answer  with  a  deep 
growl,  and  if  I,  imitating  angry  dogs,  in¬ 
sulted  him,  unknowingly,  he  became  so 
excited  that  he  barked  threateningly  and 
showed  his  teeth,  so  that  I  really  became 
afraid  that  he  would  jump  at  my  throat, 
and  said,  “  Why,  old  fellow,  don’t  you  see 
that  I  am  joking  ?”  On  which  he  at  once 
laughed  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 

Nestor  had  even  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
if  he  got  into  some  ridiculous  position  he 
understood  it  perfectly  and  laughed  at  him¬ 
self.  Once  at  a  little  battue — a  Kesseltreiben 


— the  ring  was  already  very  narrow,  when 
a  lady,  who  was  of  the  party,  wounded  a 
hare  that  started  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
Kessel.  I  bade  Nestor  fetch  it,  but  whilst 
he  carried  the  hare  by  the  back  in  his 
mouth  it  struggled,  and  the  claw  of  its  hind 
leg  became  entangled  in  the  iron  ring  of 
Nestor’s  collar,  which  had  turned  under¬ 
neath  his  neck.  He  could  not  run  in  this 
manner,  but  would  not  release  the  hare  for 
fear  that  it  might  escape ;  he  therefore  re¬ 
mained  in  this  perplexing  position,  wagging 
his  tail,  and  chuckling  inwardly  at  its  ab¬ 
surdity,  until  I  came  to  his  assistance. 

I  will  pass  over  Nestor’s  excellent  hunt¬ 
ing  qualities,  which  were  indeed  so  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  he  became  quite  celebrated 
among  the  neighboring  sportsmen,  and 
mention  only  such  things  which  serve  as 
proofs  that  animals  draw  conclusions,  and 
have  human  instincts,  which  are  not  merely 
connected  with  material  things. 

Nestor  had  a  great  tenderness  for  young 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  pups,  which 
he  disliked  like  an  old  bachelor,  though  he 
did  not  hurt  them.  He  liked  even  the 
young  ones  of  his  natural  enemies,  such  as 
cats.  Of  many  instances  I  will  mention 
only  one. 

I  was  out  shooting  in  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  Going  through  a  clover  field,  Nes¬ 
tor  pointed,  but  as  he  slightly  wagged  his 
stump  of  a  tail  I  knew  that  he  had  no  reg¬ 
ular  game  before  him.  Thinking  that  it 
was  perhaps  a  hedgehog,  I  ordered  him  to 
fetch  it.  Instead  of  advancing  with  a 
bound,  he  moved  slowly,  and  brought  me 
a  little  leveret,  which  could  not  have  been 
more  than  a  day  old,  and  went  back  again 
to  fetch  its  little  brother  or  sister.  He  car¬ 
ried  them  with  the  utmost  care.  When  I 
put  down  the  little  things  and  caressed 
him,  he  sniffed  at  them  with  evident  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  looked  at  me  with  an  expression 
as  if  he  would  say,  “  Are  they  not  sweet 
little  darlings  ?”  When  I  went  away,  not 
wishing  to  frighten  the  mother,  which  was 
probably  near,  he  could  not  resist,  but  re- 
turn^i  again  to  have  another  peep  at 
them. 

When  Nestor  caught  a  wounded  bird  he 
always  brought  it  alive,  and  not  even  ruf¬ 
fled  a  feather.  He  would  sometimes  fetch 
plover’s  eggs  from  nests  in  swamps,  with¬ 
out  breaking  one.  When  I  made  him  fetch 
a  little  Kreuzer,  which  he  took  up  with  his 
tongue,  a  fellow-sportsman  who  was  pres¬ 
ent  told  me  that  this  was  nothing  remark- 
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able,  for  he  had  had  a  dog  which  had  won 
him  a  bet  by  fetching  a  burning  fire-brand. 
At  first  the  dog  had  been  puzzled,  he  said, 
but  after  a  little  reflection  he  extinguished 
the  coal  in  a  rather  natural  manner. 
“  Well,”  I  answered,  “  I  suppose  your  dog 
has  read  ‘  Gulliver’s  Travels:’  Mine  can¬ 
not  read.” 

Another  fellow-sportsman,  a  gentleman 
farmer,  told  me  an  amusing  trait  of  his 
dog.  He  was  sitting  one  Sunday  afternoon 
in  his  big  arm-chair,  reading.  The  weath¬ 
er  was  very  dull,  and  he  felt  very  dull  also. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  Caro,  who 
stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  moved 
listlessly  around  his  master,  pushing  him 
now  and  then  Avith  his  nose.  When  this 
had  not  the  effect  the  dog  probably  intend¬ 
ed,  he  went  to  the  window,  putting  his 
forepaws  on  the  sill  and  looking  in  the 
yard.  Suddenly  he  barked,  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing  if  visitors  arrived  in  a 
carriage.  The  master,  hearing  no  wheels, 
but  believing  that  the  carriage  might  have 
stopped  in  front  of  the  garden,  went  out  to 
see,  but  no  carriage  was  there.  When  he 
returned  to  his  room  he  found  Caro  curled 
up  in  his  arm-chair,  his  usual  place.  He 
had  noticed  with  great  displeasure  that  his 
master  occupied  that  chair,  and  when  his 
gentle  hints  did  not  take  effect  he  applied 
a  ruse  de  guerre,  which  succeeded  better. 

I  lived  for  a  time  in  Gotha,  outside  the 
town ;  and  the  windows  of  my  room  com¬ 
manded  a  view  of  an  extensive  plain..  In 
that  town  there  was  then  a  great  division 
between  nobility  and  citizens;  both  par¬ 
ties  occupied  in  the  theatre  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  places  two  distinctly  separate  divisions. 
And  they  were  not  even  equal  at  law. 
The  hunting  season  for  the  citizens  com¬ 
menced  about  a  fortnight  later  than  for  the 
nobility.  One  day  I  saw  many  citizens 
shooting  on  the  plain,  which  I  could  over¬ 
look.  Onel*of  them  fired  at  a  hare,  which 
ran  into  a  potato  field  quite  close  to  my 
house,  and  was  followed  by  the  sportsman 
with  his  dog,  but  the  hare  could  not  be 
found.  A  dozen  comrades  of  the  Cockney, 
with  their  dogs,  searched  the  potato  field, 
but  in  vain,  and  they  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  hare  had  stolen  away.  I 
knew,  however,  better,  for  I  could  over¬ 
look  the  issues  of  the  field.  As  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  affair,  I  placed  my  servant 
at  the  window,  with  orders  to  look  out, 
and  about  noon  the  hare  had  not  yet  left 
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the  field,  but  all  the  Cockneys  had,  because 
they  hurried  home  for  lunch. 

I  took  my  hat  and  cane  and  bade  Nestor 
follow  me.  I  walked  along  close  to  the 
potato  field,  and  on  coming  near  it  I  gave 
Nestor  to  understand  that  we  were  on  a 
secret  expedition,  and,  pointing  with  my 
finger,  he  entered  the  field  very  cautiously, 
as  I  had  told  him  to  take  care.  After  a 
few  seconds  he  stood  firm  like  a  rock. 
As  I  believed  that  the  hare  was  dead,  I 
called  out  in  a  subdued  voice  :  “  Aporte  /" 
He  made  a  jump.  The  hare,  however, 
ran  off,  and  Nestor  after  her.  He  man¬ 
aged  so  cleverly  that  he  drove  the  hare 
towards  my  garden,  and  caught  her  in  the 
ditch  outside  the  live  hedge  bordering  it. 
Instead  of -bringing  it  to  me,  he  slipped 
with  the  hare  in  his  mouth  through  the 
hedge  into  my  garden,  ran  right  into  my 
house,  and  up  to  the  kitchen,  which  was 
on  the  first  floor,  where,  meeting  my  wife 
at  the  door,  he  laid  the  hare  at  her  feet, 
to  her  great  astonishment.  It  was  obvious 
that  Nestor  understood  the  whole  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  affair,  which  required  some  com¬ 
plicated  conclusions,  of  which  I  should 
never  have  thought  him  capable. 

Once  Nestor  was  stolen  from  me  by  a 
porter  at  the  railroad  station,  and  sold  to  a 
sportsman  who  lived  about  ten  miles  off. 
I  put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers,  and 
after  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
bailiff  of  a  neighboring  duke,  informing  me 
that  the  dog  w.as  with  him,  and'  how  he 
got  it.  It  seems  that  heescapetl  from  the 
sportsman  who  bought  him,  and  went  out 
hunting  on  his  own  account  in  the  wood, 
for  when  the  bailiff  was  there  he  heard  to 
his  astonishment  the  deep  voice  of  a  dog 
chasing  some  game,  which  approached 
him.  He  stood  still,  and  after  a  short 
time  a  stag  passed  him,  at  which  he  did  not 
fire,  but  when  it  was  followed  by  a  roe¬ 
buck  he  killed  the  latter.  A  minute  after¬ 
wards  the  dog  arrived,  and  he  was  tempt¬ 
ed  to  shoot  the  wanderer,  but  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  the  noble  dog,  he  forbore, 
and  the  dog  ran  off  on  the  scent  of  the 
stag.  When  the  bailiff  returned  to  the 
village  and  passed  the  inn  he  was  much 
astonished  to  see  Nestor — for  he  it  was — 
sitting  outside  and  watching  all  who  passed 
by. 

When  I  received  the  letter,  I  sent  my 
servant  at  once  to  fetch  the  dog,  but  when 
he  arrived  the  bailiff  was  not  at  home,  and 
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had  taken  Nestor  with  him.  As  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  house  assured  him  that  the  dog 
would  be  sent  to  me  next  day,  my  servant, 
who  had  traveled  by  the  stage,  returned 
home  on  foot,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles. 

I  am  a  very  early  riser.  When,  at  four 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  I  entered  my 
garden,  I  was  surprised  to  see  Nestor  ar¬ 
rive,  travel-staineci,  who  greeted  me  in  a 
dignified  manner,  giving  me  to  understand 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  ready  for 
breakfast.  On  returning  home  with  the 
gamekeeper  from  the  wood,  he  struck  pro¬ 
bably  on  the  track  of  my  servant,  for  he 
left  the  gamekeeper  suddenly ;  so  I  was 
told  by  the  man  who  came  that  day  to 
inform  me  that  Nestor  had  disappeared. 

Nestor  on,  and  Nestor  off  duty,  were 
two  quite  different  dogs.  At  home  and  in 
the  streets  he  was  an  extremely  well-be¬ 
haved,  polite,  and  peaceable  gentUdog, 
who  never  quarrelled  with  neighbors  of 
his  own  species,  nor  with  cats  or  other  an¬ 
imals.  He  suffered  Pussy  to  profit  by  his 
shaggy  coat,  and  if  she  got  into  danger 
from  some  churlish  visitor  she  fled  for  pro¬ 
tection  to  Nestor.  In  the  field  the  tiling 
was  very  different ;  he  killed  every  cat  he 
came  across  beyond  a  reasonable  distance 
from  a  house,  in  a  word,  when  he  had 
good  cause  to  believe  that  they  were  out 
on  a  foraging  expedition.  With  a  grip  he 
killed  the  strongest  cat  after  a  single  shake. 

W'ith  little  dogs  he  was  very  indulgent, 
even  if  they  bit  him.  If  he  could  not 
frightm  them  by  growling,  he  ran  away, 
rather  than  hurt  them.  Going  out  shoot¬ 
ing,  I  frequently  passed  through  a  village, 
where  Nestor  was  always  furiously  attack¬ 
ed  by  a  rough-coated  terrier.  Though 
this  dog  was  very  disagreeable  to  him  he 
never  bit  it,  but  only  growled  and  acceler¬ 
ated  his  trot.  Once,  however,  the  wretch 
attacked  Nestor  unexpectedly  from  behind, 
and  probably  bit  him  in  some  tender  place, 
for  Nestor  turned  round  like  lightning, 
caught  it  right  in  the  middle  of  its  back, 
and  carried  it  as  he  would  a  hare,  without 
caring  in  the  least  for  its  -shrieks,  some 
thirty  paces,  and  then  released  it.  The 
terrier  ran  off  frightened  out  of  its  wits, 
and  did  the  same  every  time  he  saw  Nes 
tor  afterwards,  even  at  a  distance. 

If  I  went  to^the  library  or  theatre,  or 
any  other  place  where  dogs  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted,  he  remained  outside  for  hours, 
waiting  for  my  return.  Once  my  cook 


took  him  out  when  she  was  going  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  entering  a  shop  left  Nestor  out¬ 
side.  The  dog,  probably  thinking  that 
he  would  have  time  to  read  with  his  nose 
the  news  written  by  the  literati  of  his  tribe 
at  the  next  corner-stone,  absented  himself 
too  long,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
shop-door  the  cook  had  left  without  his 
becoming  aware  of  it.  He  remained  sit¬ 
ting  there  all  day  waiting  for  che  cook. 
When  it  became  dark  and  the  shop  was 
shut,  he  understood  that  the  cook  could 
not  be  inside,  and  trotted  home.  The 
man  who  locked  up  the  shop  noticed  the 
behavior  of  the  dog  and  told  me  after¬ 
wards. 

I  might  fill  sheets  with  the  biography  of 
Nestor,  but  my  family  of  pets  contained 
other  not  less  distinguished  members. 

Little  Iris,  when  a  pup,  slept  in  one 
half  of  my  wife’s  key  basket,  and  when  she 
arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity  she  was  not 
much  larger  than  her  friend  Nestor’s  head. 
She  had  long  silky  hair  of  a  gray-yellow 
color,  and  looked  like  a  miniature  lion. 
She  was  very  affectionate  and  lively,  could 
dance  and  laugh ;  but  was  not  more  intel¬ 
ligent  than  other  lapdogs.  Nestor  loved 
her  and  she  loved  him,  and  her  favorite 
resting-place — the  lap  of  her  mistress  ex¬ 
cepted — was  between  the  forepaws  of  her 
big  friend. 

She  despised  however  Katty,  the  mon¬ 
key,  who  pretended  to  make  love  to  her, 
for  notwithstanding  his  female  name 
he  w-as  a  gentleman  monkey.  My  wife, 
on  passing  through  the  fair,  was  smitten 
with  his  handsome  face,  and  he  was 
bought  from  the  man  who  used  Katty  to 
attract  the  crowd  to  his  panorama.  Katty 
was  indeed  a  beauty.  He  had  a  nice 
black  face,  prettier  than  that  of  any  nigger 
I  ever  saw,  and  roguish  brown  eyes. 
His  hair  was  of  a  greenish  tinge,  and  his 
height,  when  standing  upright,  about  two 
feet. 

When  Katty  arrived  in  my  room  he 
jumped  at  once  on  the  top  of  a  high  Ger¬ 
man  stove  and  made  grimaces  at  my  wife, 
who  tried  to  make  friends  with  him.  Not 
succeeding  in  this,  she  became  impatient 
and  proceeded  to  compulsion.  Armed 
with  a  cap  and  strong  gloves,  she  stepped 
on  a  chair  and  caught  the  little  fellow, 
who  struggled  manfully,  but  became  rea¬ 
sonable  on  seeing  that  no  harm  was  in¬ 
tended. 

I  had  fixed,  outside  a  window,  a  board. 
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with  arrangements  for  Katty’s  gymnastic 
exercises,  where  he  always  stayed  in  fine 
warm  weather ;  but  as  he  was  very  gentle, 
and  became  much  attached,  especially  to 
me,  I  permitted  him  also  to  run  about  in 
my  room.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  sun, 
and  when  he  appeared  in  the  morning  he 
sat  decently  down,  looking  full  at  tlie  sun, 
and  sang  a  hymn,  which  lasted  about  five 
minutes.  I  was  also  honored  in  the 
same  manner  when  he  saw-  me  coming  up 
the  lane.  No  other  person  was  thus  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Living  outside  the  city,  I  took  Katty 
sometimes  out  for  a  promenade,  attaching 
his  light  chain  to  the  collar  of  Nestor, 
hoping  that  he  would  become  accustomed 
to  ride  on  his  back,  which  he  however 
never  ventured  to  do.  At  first  Katty 
tried  to  regulate  the  movements  of  Nestor 
by  taking  hold  of  the  chain  with  both  his 
hands,  but  as  the  dog  did  not  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  his  exertions  he  follow¬ 
ed  him,  though  grumbling.  He  did  not 
even  jump  on  Nestor’s  back  when  I  tried 
to  compel  him  to  do  so  by  sending  the 
dog  into  the  water. 

I  sometimes  unfastened  the  chain  from 
Nestor’s  collar  and  permitted  Katty  to 
run  freely  about  in  a  meadow,  where  he 
caught  grasshoppers  and  sometimes  frogs, 
which  he  treated  rather  cruelly.  It  was 
indeed  amusing  to  see  the  little  fellow  run 
among  the  high  grass,  standing  now  and 
then  upon  his  legs  and  looking  out  for  me. 

Katty  was  very  good-natured,  and  his 
little  tricks  w’ere  more  amusing  than  mis¬ 
chievous.  When  he  was  thirsty  he  called 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  especially  on  seeing 
my  wife,  who  always  gave  him  water 
sweetened  with  sugar.  Once  passing 
through  the  room  she  was  called  by 
Katty,  but  no  sugar  being  just  at  hand, 
she  gave  him  a  glass  of  water  without  it 
He  had  scarcely  tasted  it  when  he  made  a 
grimace  of  displeasure,  and  threw  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  glass  right  into  my  wife’s  face. 

Once  he  entered  the  kitchen,  and  after 
having  examined  several  boxes,  he  lifted 
the  cover  of  the  large  salt-cellar.  Think¬ 
ing  probably  that  he  had  struck  on  a 
sugar  mine,  he  put  a  handful  into  his  jaw 
pockets.  The  effect  may  be  imagined. 
He  spat  like  mad,  and  danced  about,  cut¬ 
ting  the  most  wonderful  capers,  and  when 
the  cook  laughed  at  him  he  got  angry, 
made  his  most  vicious  grimaces,  and  shook 
her  apron  furiously 


When  I  passed  a  summer  in  a  hydro¬ 
pathic  establishment  not  far  from  the  city 
I  took  Katty  with  me.  I  had  rooms  with 
a  large  balcony  in  front,  and  Katty  was 
attached  there  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could  run  along  its  whole  banister.  From 
the  end  of  it  he  could  look  into  a  room 
which  was  occupied  by  a  deaf  anil  dumb 
gentleman.  Once  I  observed  Katty  from 
below.  The  gentleman  was  sitting  read¬ 
ing  not  far  from  the  window,  with  his  back 
against  a  low  cupboard,  on  which  stood  a 
washhand-basin.  Katty  peeped  into  the 
room;  the  basin  attracted  his  attention, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand  he  could  just 
reach  it ;  but  in  doing  so  he  bent  it  down 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  flew  right 
down  the  neck  of  the  deaf  gentleman, 
who  was  greatly  surprised,  and  whose 
lively  gestures  were  not  less  amusing  than 
those  of  the  frightened  monkey. 

Another  time  he  got  hold  of  a  pillow’,* 
and  opening  one  corner  of  it  he  amused 
himself  with  throwing  out  one  handful  of 
down  after  the  other,  uttering  shrieks  of 
pleasure. 

He  had  preserved  some  recollections  of 
his  early  youth,  for  when  at  some  frolic 
one  of  the  servants  appeared  blackened 
like  a  negro,  Katty  was  half  dead  with 
fear,  and  on  seeing  a  paper  kite  in  the  air 
he  hid  himself  most  carefully,  probably 
imagining  that  it  was  some  birtl  of  prey. 
Once  when,  resting  in  a  tent  on  the  grass, 
I  lay  on  some  matting,  in  which  some 
foreign  goods  had  arrived,  I  called  Katty 
to  my  side  from  the  top  of  the  tent;  he 
came  at  once,  but  scarcely  had  his  feet 
touched  the  matting  w  hen  he,  with  great 
alarm,  flew  to  the  top  of  the  tent.  When 
I  compelled  him  to  put  his  feet  on  the 
matting  he  was  so  distressed  that  I  desist¬ 
ed.  Similar  material  had  perhaps  been 
used  to  catch  him  in. 

'I'he  summer  was  rather  cold,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  this  and  the  frequent  cold- 
water  baths  he  took  caused  his  sickness. 
He  became  consumptive,  and  during  that 
time  he  w’as  extremely  affectionate  towards 
me,  and  liked  nothing  better  than  to  nes¬ 
tle  in  my  wide  fur-lined  dressing-gown  at 
my  breast.  He  became  so  ill  that  I  de¬ 
cided  to  send  him  to  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon — a  very  skillful  man,  who  had  studied 
the  ailments  of  monkeys.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  had  packed  him  in  a  basket  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  hot  slab  (which  they  use  in 
Germany  for  warming  beds  or  the  feet). 
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I  felt  very  sorry  to  see  poor  little  Katty  so  then  its  cruel  fun  commenced.  It  placed 
sick,  and  before  he  was  carried  away  I  itself  before  her,  assuming  its  most  warlike 
called  out  “  Poor  Katty.”  He  opened  attitudes,  though  never  doing  her  any 
his  brown  eyes,  looked  at  me  affectionate-  harm.  1  frequently  found  Iris  in  a  corner, 
ly,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  me.  sitting  on  her  hind  legs  in  a  suppliant  posi- 
'I'hus  I  bade  him  farewell,  I  must  say,  tion,  and  Cackatoo  in  all  its  triumphant 
quite  affected.  He  died  a  few  days  after-  glory  before  her. 

wards.  I  knew,  however,  that  Cockatoo  was  a 

The  clown  in  my  little  menagerie  was,  great  coward,  and  resolved  to  establish 
however,  the  Cockatoo.  It  was  the  most  the  political  equilibrium  in  my  domestic 
funny  and  amusing  bird  I  ever  I  saw  ;  full  menagerie.  Iris  could  not  harm  the  big 
of  mischief  and  tricks.  It  was  a  very  fine  bird  much,  and  therefore  I  encouraged 
large  bird,  with  cream-colored  feathers,  her  to  resist  its  impudence.  This  was  for 
pink  and  yellow  underneath  its  wings,  a  long  time  in  vain,  though  Iris  hated 
and  with  a  splendid  orange  crest.  If  it  Cockatoo,  and  was  devoured  by  envy  if 
wanted  to  frighten  little  Tris  or  any  body  it  occupied  the  much  coveted  place  on 
else  it  became  at  least  two  feet  high.  my  wife’s  lap.  Once,  however,  I  suc- 

Cockatoo  became  much  attached  to  my  ceeded  in  rousing  the  warlike  instincts  of 
wife,  and  it  was  its  greatest  pleasure  if  she  little  Iris.  Tire  great  battle  took  place 
took  it  in  her  bed.  It  nestled  in  her  arm,  under  the  sofa,  and  ended  as  I  had  anti¬ 
laying  its  head  against  her  breast,  and  cipated.  llie  high-crested  coward  was 
moving  its  tongue  as  if  it  was  talking  to  laid  on  its  back,  uttering  the  most  pierc- 
itself.  If  I  approached  to  bid  her  good  ing  cries  of  distress,  whilst  Iris  tumbled  it 
morning  Cockatoo  defended  her  quite  about  to  her  heart’s  content.  From  that 
furiously.  time  the  bird  respected  Iris’s  snarling. 

It  spoke  a  great  deal,  but  in  a  language  hopping  away,  lifting  one  foot  to  its  nose, 
which  I  did  not  understand ;  in  Ger-  and  talking  as  if  saying  to  itself,  “  No, 
man  it  could  only  say  “  Good  old  Cocka-  no,  we  will  not  venture  too  far ;  it  is  not 
too but  it  had  a  great  talent  for  imitat-  safe.” 

ing  animals,  and  not  only  their  voices.  If  the  cat  was  sleeping  in  the  sun, 
but  sometimes  it  represented  whole  scenes.  Cockatoo  stole  behind  her,  caught  with  a 
I  suppose,  on  its  passage  it  had  frequently  quick  grip  her  tail,  and  bit  it  with  much, 
witnessed  the  killing  of  fowl,  and  these  gusto.  Poor  Pussy,  thus  awakened  from 
proceedings  had  made  a  great  impression  her  pleasant  dreams,  believing  the  devil 
on  its  mind.  It  commenced  with  utter-  was  at  her  tail,  ran  up  the  walls  in  despair, 
ing  the  cries  of  a  hen  when  being  caught,  whilst  Cockatoo  sent  after  her  a  loud  Ha, 
and  continued  to  go  through  the  whole  ha,  ha ! 

scene  until  the  last.  At  its  end  it  hung  The  good-natured,  well-educated  Nes- 
down  by  one  of  its  feet,  half-closing  its  tor  had,  however,  to  suffer  most  from  this 
eyes  like  a  hen  when  a  cook  has  cut  its  cream-colored  imp,  which  knew  perfectly 
throat.  well  that  he  durst  not  harm  it.  Approach- 

If  the  Cockatoo  was  in  the  yard  or  in  ing  him  stealthily,  it  bit  his  leg  or  body; 
the  garden,  it  imitated  the  cries  of  a  hen  but  having  soon  found  out  that  its  hasty 
announcing  to  the  world  that  she  has  bites  took  no  effect,  on  account  of  Nes- 
laid  an  egg,  and  did  it  in  such  a  natural  tor’s  long  hair,  it  used  to  part  the  hair 
manner  that  all  the  cocks  in  the  neighbor-  aside  with  its  claws  and  then  bite  the  skin, 
hood  became  quite  frantic,  and  hurried  to  If  Nestor  was  sleeping  on  the  carpet, 
the  spot  to  see  who  was  the  bold  hen  Cockatoo  sat  down  about  a  yard  from  his 
which  had  laid  an  egg  without  their  know-  nose,  as  if  it  was  intending  to  have  a  nap. 
ledge.  also ;  but  that  was  by  no  means  its  inten- 

Cockatoo  neighed  also  like  a  horse,  and  tion,  for  it  presently  approached  the  dog 
barked  like  Iris.  This  little  inoffensive  in  a  scarcely  perceptible  manner.  When 
thing  had  to  suffer  much  from  the  mischiev-  it  arrived  about  two  feet  distant,  Nestor 
ous  bird.  When  it  found  her  alone  in  the  commenced  feeling  uncomfortable ;  he 
room  it  marched  right  up  to  her,  as  if  in-  opened  one  eye  and  gave  a  warning 
tending  an  attack.  Little  Iris  retired,  growl,  of  which  the  bird  took  no  notice, 
showed  her  teeth  and  growling.  If  the  Did  it  approach  still  nearer,  Nestor  rose 
bird  succeeded  in  driving  her  into  a  comer,  displeased,  and  gave  two  barks,  lying  down. 
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again  at  a  safer  distance.  Cockatoo,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  give  up  its  game,  until  Nes¬ 
tor,  who  did  not  like  its  big  bill  so  close 
to  his  nose,  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Like  all  birds  of  its  tribe,  it  liked  very 
much  to  have  its  head  scratched.  When 
visitors  arrived  Cockatoo  left  its  perch, 
climbed  up  a  chair,  and  jumped  on  the 
table.  Then  it  walked  straight  up  to  the 
stranger,  looked  at  him  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  laid  down  its  head  on  the  table  and 
pointed  with  its  claw  to  the  spot  where  it 
wanted  to  be  scratched.  This  manoeuvre 
was  generally  crowned  with  success;  but 
people  became  sooner  tired  of  scratching 
than  Cockatoo,  and  ceased.  It  raised  its 
head,  looked  again  at  the  stranger,  and 
then  repeated  its  command  by  showing 
the  spot  where  it  wanted  the  finger.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  so  once  or  twice  without  effect, 
it  suddenly  stretched  itself  to  its  utmost 
height,  with  all  its  feathers  bristling,  and 
enjoyed  the  fear  which  its  warlike  attitude 
produced  on  every  one  who  did  not  know 
its  cowardice. 

I  had  a  friend  with  a  very  big  beard, 
who  was  horribly  afraid  of  the  bird,  and 
Cockatoo  knew  this  perfectly  well,  for  it 
profited  by  every  opportunity  to  frighten 
him.  Living  in  the  same  house,  my 
friend  one  day  entered  my  room,  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  write  something,  he  sat  down  in 
my  arm-chair  before  my  writing-table. 
Pausing  a  moment  in  his  writing  he  leant 
back  to  reflect,  and,  utterly  absorbed  in 
his  work,  he  did  not  notice  what  occurred 
in  the  room.  Cockatoo  had  probably 
w'atched  the  movements  of  its  victim,  for 
it  left  its  perch,  climbed  up  the  arm-chair 
from  behind,  watching  an  op];x>rtunity  for 


its  intended  mischief.  When  my  friend 
again  leant  back,  lost  in  his  thoughts. 
Cockatoo  suddenly  snapped  at  his  ear. 
My  friend  jumped  up  quite  furiously,  and 
wanted  to  kill  the  bird,  which  was,  how¬ 
ever,  saved  by  my  wife,  who  hurried  to 
the  spot  on  hearing  the  noise. 

If  Cockatoo  had  nobody  to  torment,  it 
amused  itself  with  the  most  droll  antics. 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sometimes  it 
seemed  trying  to  throw  away  its  head, 
or  would  descend  from  its  perch  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  executing  what  I 
used  to  call  its  war  dance.  It  jumped 
about  in  a  circle  in  the  funniest  manner, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  it 
without  laughing. 

Cockatoo  was  a  great  carpenter,  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  this  manner. 
It  took  bits  out  of  some  chair  or  table, 
and  bit  holes  in  the  boards  of  the  floor. 
Its  favorite  amusement  was  throwing 
about  the  firewood  from  the  wood-basket, 
and  frightening  the  women  coming  from 
a  neighboring  timber  yard  with  baskets 
full  of  chips  on  their  heads.  Without 
their  noticing  it  the  bird  flew  on  to  the 
top  of  a  basket,  and  the  women  were 
much  astonished  to  see  the  chips  flying 
about  in  all  directions. 

It  also  did  great  damage  in  the  garden 
by  biting  off  the  buds  from  the  trees ;  it 
even  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
picking  out  the  lime  from  between  the 
tiles  and  loosening  them  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  I  had  to  restrict  its  liberty.  The 
Cockatoo  lived  about  twenty-five  years 
in  my  family,  thus  outliving  Nestor,  Iris, 
Katty,  and  the  cat,  its  old  playfellows. — 
Temple  Bar. 
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Mr.  Proctor,  our  own  well-known  as¬ 
tronomer,  after  delivering  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  astronomical  lectures  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  summing  up  in  New-York 
the  general  lessons  which  astronomy 
teaches  as  to  the  divine  methods  of  crea¬ 
tion,  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  lecture  on 
the  principle  of  what  would  seem  to  men, 
judged  by  human  standards,  as  divine 
waste.  By  ‘waste’  he  means,  of  course, 
not  absolute  fruitlessness,  but  the  lavish 
employment  of  forces,  acting  on  an  im- 
jnense  scale,  to  produce  results  which  seem 


comparatively  very  infinitesimal  and  very 
short-lived.  When  we  say  “  to  produce,” 
we  assume,  perhaps,  that  what  we  regard 
as  the  end  of  creation  is  the  end,  simply 
because  it  is  nearer  akin  to  human  ends. 
But  what  Mr.  Proctor  refers  to  is  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  : — In  the  first  place,  if 
Life  of  any  kind  at  all  resembling  our 
own,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  ends  of 
physical  nature,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  spots  in  the  universe  where  such 
life  is  possible  are  infinitely  small,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  spaces  where  such  life  is 
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not  possible.  Concede,  for  instance,  that 
such  life  can  not  exist  except  on  the  surface 
of  solid  worlds,  and  you  admit  at  once 
not  only  that  the  subterranean  interiors  of 
all  these  worlds  are,  as  far  as  such  life  is 
concerned,  wasted,  but  that  the  vacuum 
of  the  intermundane  spaces,  of  course  far 
more  vast  than  the  infinitesimal  continents 
of  the  globes  scattered  about  amongst 
them,  is  for  the  same  purpose  “  wasted.” 
But  Mr.  Proctor  goes  much  further.  As¬ 
suming  that,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing 
whatever  of  the  laws  of  physical  life,  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  and  a  tolerably 
dense  atmosphere  are  necessary  to  it, 
while  any  very  considerable  excess  of  heat 
and  any  great  deficiency  of  atmosphere 
would  be  fatal  to  it,  Mr.  Proctor  at  once 
excludes  the  great  central  suns  from  the 
class  of  habitable  worlds,  as  being  centres 
of  heat  far  too  intense  for  any  thing  like 
such  life;  while  at  the  other  extreme  of 
the  scale,  he  excludes  a  bumt-out  ash  like 
the  moon,  which  has  neither  atmosphere 

tr  water,  from  the  category  of  worlds  fit 
'  any  organization  known  to  us.  And 
even  between  these  limits  Mr.  Proctor 
finds  but  few  planets  which  he  thinks  fit 
for  such  life  as  ours  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  Venus  and  Mercury  are  both  too 
much  scorched  up  by  the  sun’s  rays,  he 
holds,  for  any  organization  we  know. 
Mars,  if  not  already  too  cold,  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  so,  with  his  comparatively  small 
supply  of  watery  vapor,  and  his  immense 
fields  of  winter  snow.  Jupiter  and  the 
other  known  major  planets  are  still,  says 
Mr.  Proctor,  glowing  masses  of  detached 
solar  fire,  not  sufficiently  cooled  down  for 
their  surface  to  be  the  abode  of  life  of  our 
sort.  In  short,  except  the  planet  Mars, 
which  Mr.  Proctor  thinks  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  past  the  stage  at  which  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  heat  to  support  life  like  ours,  and 
one  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  possi¬ 
bly  an  asteroid  or  two,  Mr.  Proctor  does 
not  hold  it  possible  that  any  life  of  the 
kind  we  know  now  exists  elsewhere  in  the 
Solar  system.  As  for  the  other  stellar 
systems,  the  stars  themselves  are  centres 
of  heat  far  too  great  for  the  existence  of 
such  life,  and  of  their  planets  we  know 
nothing.  And  he  argues  from  analogy 
that  but  a  very  few  even  of  the  planets 
can  be  under  the  conditions  which  render 
organic  life,  as  we  know  it,  possible. 
At  any  one  moment  the  vast  majority  of 
physical  worlds  in  existence  are,  in  Mr. 


Proctor’s  belief,  unfit  to  support  life, 
though  each  one  of  them  may  be,  or  may 
have  been,  for  some  small  fraction  of  its 
career,  the  theatre  of  such  life.  The 
Earth,  for  instance,  must  have  been  unfit 
to  support  life  for  ages  before  it  had  cooled 
down  sufficiently  for  the  purpose,  and,  for 
ages  after  it  shall  have  shrunk  into  the 
condition  of  the  moon,  it  will  again  be 
unfit  for  the  support  of  life.  In  a  word, 
not  only  is  the  proportion  of  space  devot¬ 
ed  to  organized  life  at  any  one  moment 
an  infinitesimal  one,  but  if  you  take  the 
career  of  any  single  world  separately,  you 
will  find  that  its  period  of  waste  is  an  infi¬ 
nitude,  in  the  midst  of  which  its  little  age 
of  habitability  resembles  a  mere  island 
in  the  wide  and  barren  ocean  of  its 
desolation.  The  proportion  of  space 
utilized  (if  the  support  of  organic  life  be 
the  definition  of  “  utilization”)  to  waste 
space  is  infinitesimal ;  and  the  proportion 
of  time  utilized  (in  the  same  sense)  to 
waste  time,  in  the  history  of  any  one 
among  the  material  worlds,  is  infinitesimal 
also.  For  the  most  part, — this  is  Mr. 
Proctor’s  inference  from  his  astronomical 
surveys, — the  map  of  the  physical  universe 
is  a  map  of  vast  solitudes,  most  of  which, 
— namely,  the  interstellar  and  intermun¬ 
dane  spaces, — were  never  adapted  for  or. 
ganized  life  at  all;  while  of  the  spots 
which  are  so  adapted,  the  time  during 
which  there  is  a  capability  of  supporting 
life  is  a  mere  narrow  strip  of  isthmus  be¬ 
tween  two  infinite  oceans  of  perpetual  so¬ 
litude,  the  infinite  antecedent  history  of 
gradual  preparation,  and  the  infinite  sub- 
sequeht  history  of  exhausted  powers. 
According  to  this  view,  if  life  in  any  way 
like  ours  is  the  end  of,  the  material  uni¬ 
verse,  almost  the  whole  universe  is  either 
a  blank,  or  a  becoming,  or  a  passing- 
away,  and  the  portions  of  time  and  space 
in  which  organic  life  has  app>eared,  but 
not  yet  pass^  away,  count  but  for  a  few 
drops  in  the  ocean  of  perceivable  space 
and  recordable  time. 

To  an  imagination  bewildered,  os 
human  imaginations  so  often  are,  not  with 
the  infinite  repose  of  the  universe,  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  time  and  force  on 
apparently  small  results,  but  rather  with 
the  hurry,  the  crowding,  the  human  fret- 
tings  and  fumings  of  this  vivid  little  world 
of  misery  and  joy,  there  is  something  at 
first  rather  resting  and  solemn  in  thus  rea¬ 
lizing  for  ourselves  the  infinite  tracts  of 
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space  and  time  which  seem  secure  from  the 
invasions  of  the  swarms  of  organic  life.  A 
fanciful  mind  might  even  expect  the  Earth 
herself  to  feel  as  if  relieved  of  something 
of  a  fever-fit,  after  the  comparatively  short 
period  during  which  she  is  fit  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  organic  life  shall  have  elapsed, 
and  the  passionless  calm  of  the  lunar  soli¬ 
tudes  shall  have  succeeded  to  the  tread 
of  busy  feet  and  the  crush  of  eager  appe¬ 
tites.  But  that,  of  course,  would  be  the 
mere  fancy  of  minds  solicited  by  too  many 
competing  interests,  and  yearning  for  a 
better  adjustment  between  their  thirst  for 
peace  and  their  impulses  to  action.  Still, 
Mr.  Proctor’s  speculations  are  useful,  if 
only  for  this  purpose, — that  they  help  us 
to  realize,  not  the  smallness  of  human  in¬ 
terests  (for  that  is  hardly  the  result  of 
seeing  how  many  ages  of  evolution  have 
led  up  to  them,  even  though  as-  many 
more  lead  down  from  them  to  silence 
and  desolation  once  more),  but  the  infinite 
number  of  other  and  perhaps  infinitely 
higher  ends  which  are  evidently  included 
in  the  divine  mind,  besides  those  w’ith 
which  we  are  able  to  any  effect  to  con¬ 
cern  ourselves. 

Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
worlds  which  Mr.  Proctor  believes  to  be 
destitute  of  organic  life  are  so,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  probably  destitute  of  it  in 
the  sense  which  we  attach  to  the  word. 
There  may  be  in  other  worlds  millions  and 
millions  of  organic  beings  to  whom  the 
heat  of  the  solar  temperature  itself  is  only 
a  pleasant  stimulus,  instead  of  instant  de¬ 
struction  ;  there  may  be  others  to  whom 
cold  which  would  freeze  mercury,  and  a 
darkness  which  would  not  admit  of  our 
recognising  each  other’s  faces,  are  the 
acme  of  physical  comfort  For  any  thing 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  fiery  centre 
of  our  own  planet  may  be  inhabited  by 
beings  who  could  not  even  conceive  the 
possibility  of  life  on  its  surface.  Again, 
the  spaces  which  we  call  a  perfect  vacuum 
between  one  planet  and  another,  and  be¬ 
tween  one  solar  system  and  another,  may 
be  inhabited  by  beings  to  whom  the  ether 
through  which  light  is  transmitted,  is  what 
the  sea  is  to  fishes.  All  that  Mr.  Proctor 
shows  is  all  that  any  man  of  science  can 
show, — that  judging  by  the  only  analogies 
we  have,  organic  life  like  our  oivn  can  not 
exist  in  any  of  the  suns  and  on  a  great 
many  of  the  planets  which  make  up  the 
subjects  of  astronomical  study.  No  one 
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can  bind  the  power  of  conjecture;  nor 
need  it  be  denied  that  there  may  be 
plausible  moral  grounds  for  conjectures 
for  which  there  are  no  physical  grounds. 
If  any  one  thinks  that  it  derogates  from 
the  goodness  of  God,  as  otherwise  made 
known,  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  the 
solid  crust  and  fiery  centre  of  a  planet  is 
not  as  thickly  populated  as  its  surface  is, 
or  that  there  ever  was  a  series  of  ages 
when  even  the  surface  itself  was  destitute 
of  life,  such  a  person  may  have  very  fair 
moral  grounds  for  conjecturing  that  the 
interstellar  spaces  are  all  peopled  by  in¬ 
habitants  of  some  kind,  and  that  the  pre- 
organic  age  of  the  Earth  was  an  age  in 
which  invisible  beings,  or  at  least  beings 
which  left  no  physical  traces  of  their  ex¬ 
istence,  dwelt  upon  it.  But  even  to  such 
a  person  Mr.  Proctor’s  lectures  should 
show  thus  much, — that  life,  as  we  know  it, 
is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  in  the 
universe ;  that  an  indefinite  number  of 
ages  must  have  elapsed  in  the  case  of 
every  astronomical  body  whose  existence 
we  know,  without  the  appearance  of  what 
we  mean  by  organic  life,  and  that  an 
indefinite  number  of  ages  will  elapse  after 
that  which  we  call  organic  life  has  ceased 
to  be.  Well,  that  at  least  shows  that  even 
if  the  infinite  universe  be  teeming  with 
finite  life  in  some  sense,  the  purposes  and 
conditions  of  that  life  must  be  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent,  in  an  infinitude  of  tracts  both  of 
space  and  time,  from  what  they  are  in  the 
world  so  familiar  to  us.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  accept  the  far  easier  and 
equally  reasonable  conception  that  finite 
life  of  any  kind  fills  up  but  a  few  insulated 
pK)ints  in  the  infinite  solitudes  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  though  the  infinite  mind  is,  of 
course,  present  through  all  the  infinitudes 
both  of  space  and  time  ?  The  study  of 
astronomy  certainly  brings  home,  as  no 
other  study  can,  the  certainty  that  life, 
like  ours  at  all  events,  is  not  wanted  every¬ 
where,  because  it  is  not  conceivable  every- 
wher.: ;  that  the  number  of  thoughts  and 
purposes  in  which  neither  we  nor  any 
beings  like  us  have  any  share,  must  be 
infinite,  even  as  compared  with  those 
equally  deep,  and  to  us,  of  course,  much 
more  interesting,  thoughts  and  purjx>ses  in 
which  we  have  a  vivid  share ;  that  what 
seem  to  us  the  wastes  of  time  and  space, 
are  simply  the  theatres  of  infinite  power 
and  reason  quite  beyond  our  knowledge  ; 
and  whether,  therefore,  they  are  the  abodes 
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of  other  finite  creatures  or  not,  must  be  the  same  relation  which  exists  between 
for  us  immaterial.  There  is  a  real  lesson  the  tjmntity  of  space  in  which  there  is  life 
in  the  certainty  that  the  spaces  in  which  like  ours,  and  the  immeasurable  spaces  in 
the  forms  of  force  we  know,  do  not  exist,  which  there  can  be  no  such  life,  exists  also 
are  infinitely  large,  in  comparison  with  between  the  quality  of  what  is  known  to 
those  in  which  such  forms  of  force  do  ex-  us  and  what  is  unknown ; — in  other  words, 
ist ;  and  that  even  in  worlds  in  which  such  that  the  powers  and  purposes  which  are 
forms  of  force  as  we  are  familiar  with  ex-  beyond  our  apprehension  are  as  infinitely 
ist,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  both  above  those  which  are  within  our  appre- 
regions  and  times  in  which  they  are  incon-  hension,  as  the  times  and  spaces  devoted 
sistent  with  the  kind  of  physical  life  best  in  the  universe  to  what  we  know  and  can 
known  to  us,  as  compared  with  the  num-  understand,  are  to  the  times  and  spaces 
ber  of  those  regions  and  times  in  which  devoted  to  what  we  do  not  know  and  can- 
such  physical  life  might  possibly  be.  It  not  understand.  If  that  inference  be 
may  be  said  that  this  only  comes,  after  all,  warranted,  astronomy  suggests,  with  al¬ 
to  saying  that  the  unknown  occupies  a  most  physical  irresistibleness,  the  absolute 
vastly  greater  proportion  of  the  universe  infinitude  of  God,  in  the  only  sense  in 
than  the  known.  But  it  is  more  than  this,  which  infinitude  has  any  real  meaning  for 
For  it  is  clearly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  finite  beings, — The  Spectator. 


CHANCELLOR  CROSBY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  present  this  month  a  life-like  por-  resigned  both  places  to  assume  the  pasto- 
trait  of  the  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  rate  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
who  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  Church,  in  New-York,  which  position,  as 
most  eloquent  and  popular  preachers  in  we  have  said,  he  still  holds,  having  made 
New-York  City,  and  whose  labors  in  the  his  church  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
cause  of  education  have  been  not  less  con-  prosperous  of  the  denomination  in  the  city, 
spicuous  and  important.  At  the  present  In  1870  Dr.  Crosby  accepted  the  Chan¬ 
time  his  attention  is  divided  between  the  cellorship  of  the  University  of  New-York, 
pastorate  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyte-  and  now  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  time 
rian  Church,  and  the  Chancellorship  of  the  to  the  duties  of  that  important  and  rc- 
University  of  New  York.  sponsible  station. 

Such  portions  of  Dr.  Crosby’s  career  as  Since  1850,  when  his  first  work  was 
belong  to  a  public  record  can  be  very  published.  Dr.  Crosby  has  been  an  indus- 
briefly  told.  He  is  the  son  of  William  B.  trious  if  not  prolific  writer,  and  besides 
Crosby,  and  great-grandson  of  Gen.  Wil-  editing  an  edition  of  the  CEilipus 
liam  Floyd,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Tprannus  of  Sophocles,  has  written  “  The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  Lands  of  the  Moslem,”  “  Notes  on  the 
bom  in  New-York  City,  on  the  27th  of  New  Testament,”  “  The  Life  of  Jesus  as 
February,  1826.  He  graduated  at  the  narrated  by  the  Four  Evangelists,”  “  Bible 
University  of  New-York  in  1844,  when  Manual,”  “  Social  Hints  to  Young  Chris- 
only  eighteen  years  old,  and  seven  years  tians,”  “  The  Healthy  Christian," 
later,  in  1851,  he  was  apjxiinted  Professor  ”  Thoughts  on  the  Decalogue,”  and  many 
of  Greek  in  the  same  institution.  He  smaller  works,  together  with  numerous 
held  this  position  eight  years,  and  resign-  sermons,  addresses,  and  contributions  to 
ed  it  in  1859  to  take  the  Greek  professor-  theological  periodicals.  He  is  yet  in  the 
ship  in  Rutgers  College,  New-Brunswick,  prime  of  life  and  of  intellectual  vigor ;  and 
N.  J.  Licensed  to  preach  in  1859,  he  some  years  hence,  doubtless,  the  biogra- 
was  ordained  in  1861  and  became  pastor  pher’s  task  will  include  a  still  larger  record 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New-  ‘  of  useful  industry  and  honorable  achieve- 
Brunswick.  Two  years  later,  in  1863,  he  ment. 
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Descriptive  Sociology  ;  or,  Groups  of 

.Sociological  Facts.  Classified  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Compiled 

and  abstracted  by  David  Duncan,  M.A.  ; 

Richard  Sheppig,  Ph.D.  ;  and  James  Col¬ 
lier.  New-York  :  D.  AppUton  Co, 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  a  non-scienti- 
fic  critic  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  value  of  this  work  ;  but  no  intelligent  read, 
er  can  exaihine  this  first  part,  or  even  study  the 
tables,  without  being  convinced  that  great  re¬ 
sults  must  be  yielded  by  such  an  analysis  of  the 
past  history  of  mankind,  and  that  the  complete 
work  must  furnish  materials  of  the  utmost  val¬ 
ue  to  statesmen,  teachers,  authors,  clergymen, 
professional  men,  and  all  students  ofhistoiy'or 
science.  No  one  can  be  deterred  from  using 
these  materials  because  of  any  relation  which 
they  bear  to  any  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  previous 
works.  The  entire  book  consists  simply  of 
naked  facts  fortified  by  authorities,  and  con¬ 
tains  no  speculations  or  opinions.  They  are 
simply  the  raw  materials  which  Mr.  Spencer 
proposes  to  use  in  preparing  the  sociological 
portion  of  his  System  of  Philosophy ;  and  they 
will  prove  just  as  useful  to  any  other  worker 
in  a  similar,  or  even  in  widely  different  fields. 

The  work  is  a  triumph  of  classification,  and 
comprehends  the  widest  possible  range  of 
subjects  in  the  most  condensed  shape.  For 
greater  convenience  of  consulting,  the  facts 
are  arranged  in  tables,  embracing  all  the 
elements  and  factors  of  the  social  state  of  the 
different  communities,  whatever  its  form  or 
grade.  At  the  top  of  each  table  there  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  various  conditions  of  the  country 
and  characters  of  its  inhabitants  by  which  the 
state  of  society  is  modified,  and  which  vary  with 
different  communities.  The  numerous  facts 
bearing  upon  social  conditions,  such  as  gov¬ 
ernment,  domestic  relations,  industry,  produc¬ 
tions,  ceremonies,  religion,  morality,  arts,  etc., 
are  entered  under  their  respective  heads  in  the 
most  condensed  form  ;  and  accompanying  the 
tables  arc  classified  extracts  from  the  authori¬ 
ties  followed,  by  which  the  tabular  statements 
are  verified.  For  the  purposes  of  the  work,  the 
communities  of  mankind  arc  divided  into  three 
great  groups  :  i.  Uncivilized  Societies  ;  2.  Civ¬ 
ilized  Societies,  Extinct  or  Decayed  ;  and,  3. 
Civilized  Societies,  Recent  or  still  Flourishing. 
The  collection  and  classification  of  the  various 
orders  of  facts  pertaining  to  each  of  these 
groups  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  three 
different  gentlemen,  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  and  the  whole  is 
now  in  progress. . 

The  present  part  is  the  first  of  the  division  of 


“  Civilized  Societies,  Recent  and  still  Flourish¬ 
ing,”  and  is  devoted  to  England.  It  covers 
seven  consecutive  tables,  and  the  verifying  ex¬ 
tracts  occupy  seventy  pages  folio — the  whole 
being  equal  to  an  octavo  volume  of  eight  or 
nine  hundred  pages.  Each  table  is  so  arrang¬ 
ed  that,  by  reading  the  columns  vertically, 
we  can  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  English 
social  life,  with  its  increasing  complexities ; 
while  by  reading  horizontally  across  the  ta¬ 
bles,  we  may  form  a  general  idea  of  the  social 
phenomena  simultaneously  presenting  them¬ 
selves  at  the  various  epochs  of  English  his¬ 
tory. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  publishing  the  Descriptive 
Sociology  at  his  own  expense,  and  it  depends 
upon  the  reception  of  this  first  part  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  whether  any  others  see  the  light.  Prof.  You- 
mans  therefore  makes  an  appeal  to  ”  the  lib¬ 
eral-minded,  the  lovers  of  learning,the  students 
of  progressive  science,  and  the  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation,  to  procure  the  part  now  issued,  and,  if 
possible,  to  become  permanent  subscribers  to 
the  work.”  We  trust  that  this  appeal  will  be 
adequately  responded  to,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will.  There  are  a  great  many  readers 
of  the  Eclectic  alone  to  whom  the  work 
would  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  their  various  studies.  A  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  explanations,  recommendations,  and 
sample  tables,  may  be  obtained  by  application 
to  the  publishers. 

The  History  of  American  Currency.  With 

Chapters  on  the  English  Bane  Restric- 
.  TiON,  AND  Austrian  Paper  Money.  By 

Prof.  William  G.  Sumner.  New-York  ; 

Henry  Jiolt  dr*  Co. 

If  experience  is  wisdom,  as  the  old  saw  has 
it,  then  Americans  ought  to  be  the  wisest  peo¬ 
ple  on  earth  on  the  subject  of  currency,  and 
especially  of  paper  currency,  for  probably  no 
nation  of  ancient  or  modem  times  has  tried 
more  experiments  or  suffered  more  from  mis¬ 
takes.  It  shows  how  invincible  is  the  desire 
to  secure  some  “  money  ”  which  will  serve  as 
such,  and  yet  which  is  without  definite  intrinsic 
value,  when,  notwithstanding  the  long  series  ot 
disheartening  experiences  which  Professor 
Sumner  records,  we  find  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  public  men,  backed  by  an  immense 
following,  endeavoring  now  to  act  upon  the 
theory  that  a  dollar  is  an  “  abstract  Idea”  which 
can  be  expressed  fust  as  well  in  inconvertible 
paper  as  in  gold  and  silver. 

Professor  Sumner’s  “History”  is  by  no  means 
voluminous,  and  does  not  answer  many  of  the 
questions  which  it  suggests  ;  but  it  presents 
an  outline,  complete  enough  for  all  practica* 
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purposes,  of  all  our  currency  experiments  and 
experiences,  from  the  wampum  or^  “  peatr,” 
which  the  New-Enijland  colonists  adopted 
from  the  Indians,  and  the  “  barter  currency  " 
which  was  in  almost  universal  use  amonf^  all 
the  early  settlers,  to  the  “  legal-tender  green¬ 
backs  ’’  of  the  present  day.  It  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  that  has  been  made  to  cover  this  most 
important  field  ;  and  the  book  contains  the 
only  impartial  account  yet  written  of  the  two 
Banks  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  great 
panics  of  1837  and  1857.  No  student  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy  should  leave  it  unexamined  ; 
and  it  presents  considerations  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance  at  this  time  to  every  citi¬ 
zen,  whether  he  be  interested  in  economical 
theories  or  not.  Nor  will  it  prove  of  less  value 
for  students  of  history  or  politics ;  for,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sumner  observes,  the  history  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  party 
politics  and  questions  of  tariflT,  and  neither  can 
be  clearly  understood  without  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  other. 

The  chapters  on  the  “  English  Bank  Re¬ 
striction  ”  and  “  Austrian  Paper  Money  "  are 
valuable,  both  as  emphasizing  the  lessons  of 
the  preceding  History  and  as  suggesting  the 
true  method  of  applying  a  remedy ;  and  the 
Appendix  contains  the  text  in  full  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  “  Bullion  Report  ”  made  to  Parliament 
in  1810.  This  Repdrt  is  the  most  important 
single  document  in  financial  literature,  and 
led  to  the  most  decisive  results  ;  and  until 
published  in  its  present  form,  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader. 

The  Like  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  By  James 

Parton.  Boston :  y.  K.  Osgood  Co. 

No  other  American  writer  has  excelled  Mr 
Parton  in  the  art  of  catching  the  most  salient 
and  striking  aspects  of  any  subject  with 
which  he  undertakes  to  deal,  or  of  imparting 
interest  to  the  driest  details  by  sheer  skill  of 
narration.  However  much  we  may  be  re¬ 
pelled  by  his  dogmatic  assertiveness,  which  is 
not  always  based  on  the  widest  knowledge 
by  the  apparent  diversity  of  his  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  and  by  his  irrepressible  tendency  to 
diverge  on  the  slightest  provocation  into 
utterly  aimless  moralizing,  of  a  kind  with 
which  Tupperhas  made  us  familiar;  it  is  yet 
impossible  to  deny  that  his  books  are  inte¬ 
resting,  and.  however  long  they  may  be,  we 
never  find  any  difficulty  in  reading  them 
through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  “  Life  of  Jefferson”  illustrates  all  these 
points.  There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  from 
many  of  the  statements  of  which  some,  and 
perhaps  most  of  his  readers,  will  not  dissent ; 
he  has  never  given  freer  rein  to  his  personal 
prejudices ;  his  aggressive  hostility  to  politi- 
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cal  opponents  becomes  most  irritating  at 
times;  and  the  style  frequently  verges  on  the 
“  slipshod.”  But  though  the  pages  are  nu¬ 
merous,  there  is  not  a  distinctly  dull  one  in 
the  book,  and  there  will  be  less  excuse  than 
hitherto  if  the  general  reading  public  remains 
ignorant  of  Jefferson’s  life,  character,  and 
achievements.  Except  for  the  partisan  politi¬ 
cal  tone  which  Mr.  Parton  has  almost  os¬ 
tentatiously  introduced,  his  book  would  be 
almost  a  model  popular  biography,  and  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  do  good  service. 

The  volume  originated,  as  the  author  ob¬ 
serves,  in  the  "  desire  that  there  should  be  one 
work  on  Jefferson  and  his  times  within  the 
reach  of  the  mass  of  readers  and  according¬ 
ly,  though  the  book  is  a  large  one  and  con¬ 
tains  a  fine  portrait  of  Jefferson,  it  is  pub. 
lished  at  a  price  which  ought  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  wide  circle. 

E.ngland,  Political  and  Social.  By  Au¬ 
guste  de  Laugel.  Translated  by  Professor 

J.  M.  Hart.  New- York ;  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

M.  de  Laugel  resided  for  many  years  in 
England  as  the  Due  d'Aumale's  private  secre¬ 
tary,  and  familiarized  himself  thoroughly  with 
English  institutions,  literature,  politics,  and 
society.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  wide  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  strongly  analytical  mind ;  and  his 
book  is  a  singularly  acute,  profound,  and  phi¬ 
losophical  treatise  on  the  various  phenomena 
which  England  presents  to  the  student  of  his¬ 
tory,  of  sociology,  or  of  human  character. 
With  a  vivacity  and  literary  skill  not  inferior 
to  Taine’s,  he  penetrates  far  deeper  below  the 
surface  than  that  versatile  writer,  and  is  never 
satisfied  with  merely  recording  a  fact  or  ten¬ 
dency,  but  endeavors  at  once  to  trace  it  back 
to  its  origin,  and  to  show  what  its  probable 
outcome  will  be.  We  doubt  whether  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  defects  of  the  “  British  Constitu¬ 
tion,”  as  a  modus  operandi  of  government,  were 
ever  more  clearly  and  impartially  pointed 
out;  and  we  have  never  seen  a  book  in 
which  the  contrasts  and  characteristics  of 
English  social  life  are  brought  out  so  striking!}- 
and  discriminatingly.  Except  for  the  tedious 
cant  about  ”  atavism,"  and  “  barbarism,”  and 
“  persistence  of  the  barbarian  type,”  and  the 
rest  of  the  quasi-philosophical  jargon,  which  in 
this  connection  means  nothing,  the  book  is  a 
model  one  of  its  kind,  and  may  be  read  with 
profit  alike  by  foreigners  and  by  Englishmen 
themselves. 

Professor  Hart’s  translation  is  exceptionally 
good,  and  the  notes  and  explanations  which 
he  has  scattered  through  the  volume  are  judi¬ 
cious  and  helpful.  As  much  can  not  be  said 
for  bis  preface,  though  it  is  not  without  interest. 
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What  is  Darwinism  ?  By  Charles  Hodge. 

New- York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &•  Co. 

“  Great  confusion  and  diversity  of  opinion 
prevail  as  to  the  real  views  of  the  man  whose 
writings  have  agitated  the  whole  world,  scien¬ 
tific  and  religious.  If  a  man  says  he  is  a 
Darwinian,  many  understand'  him  to  avow 
himself  virtually  an  atheist ;  while  another 
understands  him  as  saying  that  he  adopts  some 
harmless  form  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
This  is  a  great  evil.  It  is  obviously  useless  to 
discuss  any  theory  until  we  are  agreed  as  to 
what  that  theorj*  is.'  The  question,  therefore. 
What  is  Darwinism  ?  must  take  precedence  of 
all  discussion  of  its  merits."  To  answer  this 
question  briefly  and  finally,  is  the  task  which 
Dr.  Hodge  ostensibly  sets  himself.  We  say 
'*  ostensibly,”  because  his  book  is,  in  reality, 
a  sharp  “  discussion  of  the  merits”  of  Darwin¬ 
ism,  and  a  spirited  attack,  with  both  theological 
and  scientific  weapons,  upon  nearly  all  the 
conclusions  which  it  involves.  His  very  de¬ 
claration  that  Darwinism  “  is  tantamount  to 
atheism,”  is  evidently  rather  an  assault  than  a 
definition  ;  especially  when  we  find  in  the 
essay  itself  that  Darwin  and  every  prominent 
Darwinian  who  was  not  already  an  atheist 
deny  categorically  that  they  are  atheists,  and 
that  Darwin’s  theory  in  its  most  extreme  form 
is  declared  by  himself  to  involve  a  creative 
First  Cause. 

Dr.  Hodge's  book  is  verj'  far,  indeed,  from 
being  what  its  title,  and  the  opening  sentences 
we  have  quoted,  would  suggest ;  but  it  con¬ 
tains  a  valuable  and  instructive  exposition  of 
the  relation  of  Darwinism  to  other  philoso¬ 
phical  theories,  and  a  great  many  suggestive 
quotations  from  the  works  of  the  more  emi¬ 
nent  scientific  men  who  have  discussed  the 
question  on  either  side.  Its  tendency  is  to 
emphasize  the  antagonism  between  science 
and  religion,  and  so  far  it  is  to  be  regretted. 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Literatcre.  By 

Evert  A.  and  Geo.  L.  Duyckinck.  Edited 

to  date,  by  M.  Laird  Simons.  Philadelphia : 

T.  Elwood  iiell. 

Duyck inch’s  Cyclopedia  of  American  Lite¬ 
rature  has  been  a  standard  work  for  too  long 
a  period  to  render  any  discussion  of  its  merits 
necessary  at  this  time.  Whatever  its  defects, 
it  was  practically  the  only  work  of  the  kind 
which  the  student  would  find  it  worth  while  to 
consult,  or  in  which  the  reader  could  obtain  a 
complete  view  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
-our  national  literature.  It  exhibited  undoubt¬ 
ed  industry  and  research  on  the  part  of  its 
editors,  and  some  scholarship ;  and  its  errors 
in  assigning  over-much  space  to  minor  au¬ 
thors  were  more  excusable,  at  least,  than  an 
error  in  the  other  direction  would  have  been. 
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and  probably  increased  the  interest  of  the 
work  for  popular  readers. 

The  present  edition  embraces  a  complete 
revision  of  the  original  work,  bringing  the  in¬ 
formation  up  to  d.ate,  and  many  additional 
sketches  of  authors  who  have  won  the  right  to 
admission  in  recent  3’ears,  together  with  care¬ 
fully  selected  extracts  from  their  works.  As 
the  work  is  chronological  in  its  arrangement, 
and  as  only  twelve  parts  out  of  fifty-two  are 
yet  published,  we  are  unable  to  judge  how 
far  the  new  editor,  Mr.  Simons,  will  succeed 
with  his  additional  matter ;  but  such  of  his 
work  as  can  be  seen  in  these  earlier  numbers 
appears  to  be  tasteful  and  judicious. 

The  publishers  are  issuing  the  work  in  ex¬ 
cellent  style,  with  exceptionally  wide  margins, 
and  with  numerous  engravings,  including 
fifty-two  on  steel.  It  is  published  b)'  sub¬ 
scription  onl)',  and  when  completed  will  make 
two  large  and  handsome  quarto  volumes. 
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Messrs.  Bickers  &  Son,  of  London,  have 
in  the  press  new  editions  of  Pepj's’s  and  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  Diaries,  and  of  Ben  Jonson’s  works,  the 
last  to  be  in  nine  volumes. 

Mr.  Ki.nglake’s  publishers  intend  to  issue 
a  new  edition  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
‘  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,’  which  have  for  some 
time  been  out  of  print. 

Prof.  Vo.n  Ranke  is  engaged  in  re-editing 
his  ‘  History  of  the  Popes,’  with  reference  to 
the  relations  between  Pio  Nono  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire.  The  Professor  is  now  more  than 
seventy-five  years  old,  but  is  as  active  as  ever. 

The  Speeches  and  some  unpublished  Poli¬ 
tical  Writings  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton  are  in 
the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  issued,  with  a 
prefatory  notice  by  his  son.  The  Messrs. 
Blackwood  will  publish  the  work. 

Dr.  Beke  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  de¬ 
tailed  narrative  of  his  recent  journey  and  its 
results,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  sketches 
made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  John  Milne,  F.G.S., 
who  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition. 

According  to  the  Journal  G/n/ral  de  i  Im- 
primerie  tide  la  lAbmirie,  the  production  of  the 
press  in  France  last  jear  was  11,530  books, 
3403  musical  compositions,  2156  engravings, 
photographs,  lithographs,  and  maps. 

M.  Heron  de  Villefosse  has  been  de¬ 
spatched  by  the  French  authorities  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  Algiers,  in  order  that  he  may  study 
the  Latin  inscriptions  which  are  found  in 
great  numbers  in  that  part  of  Africa.  M. 
Jules  Laurier  is  joined  with  him  in  this  mis¬ 
sion. 
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We  hear  that  there  is  in  preparation  the 
“  Diary  of  a  Tour  on  the  Scotch  Lakes,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Coleridge  and  another  of  the  Lake 
poets,  either  Wordsworth  or  Southey.  The 
manuscript  was  but  recently  discovered,  and 
the  publishers  expect  that  the  work  will  be¬ 
come  popular. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Charles  Reade  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  work  of 
fiction  on  the  subject  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Plimsoll — the  sending  forth 
of  overladen  and  unseaworthy  vessels.  Mr. 
Plimsoll  will,  we  are  told,  himself  furnish  the 
data. 

A  NEW  German  epos,  having  for  its  subject 
and  title  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  printing, 
Johannes  Gutenberg,  by  Adolf  Stern,  is  spo¬ 
ken  of  with  much  praise  as  one  of  the  ripest 
poetical  productions  of  the  present.  The 
great  historical  character  of  Gutenberg,  it  is 
observed,  has  never  been  treated  before  by  a 
German  poet. 

The  forthcoming  new  edition  of  the  ‘  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Hritannica  ’  is  making  satisfactory 
progress.  The  first  volume  will  probably  be 
ready  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  The  dis¬ 
sertations  will  not  be  given  in  a  prefatory  way, 
as  in  the  last  edition,  but  will  be  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  the  work. 

A  NEW  poem  by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel  is  in 
the  press.  The  subject,  '  Livingstone  in 
Africa,’  is  one  congenial  to  the  author  of  those 
fervent  verses  on  Palmyra — 

Where  once  Zeno'bia,  Queen  of  nil  the  East, 

Drove  in  her  chariot,  girt  with  flaming  swords 
And  dark  adoring  faces  of  her  lovers. 

A  German  poetess,  resident  in  Holland, 
Mdme.  Lina  Schneider,  has  recommended 
that  the  Netherlands  Government  should 
make  overtures  for  the  purchase  of  the  ware¬ 
house  In  Cologne  in  which  Vondel,  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  Dutch  poets,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born.  The  Prussian  property  thus  to 
be  annexed  by  Holland  would  be  made  the  re¬ 
pository  of  a  complete  Vondelian  literature. 

We  learn  from  the  Angfmeine  Zeitung  that 
the  Prussian  Government  has  made  a  grant  to 
Dr.  Hirschfeld,  who  is  undertakings  journey 
for  purposes  of  archmological  research  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor.  A  topographical  atlas 
of  Athens  and  Attica,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Cur- 
tius,  is,  according  to  the  same  journal,  in  pre¬ 
paration. 

The  citizens  of  Ferrara  intend  to  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  their  great  townsman,  Arios¬ 
to,  on  September  8  next,  with  all  fitting  hon¬ 
ors.  A  “  Comitato  Ariosteo  ”  has  been  formed 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  the 


Roman  poet  Pietro  Cassa  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  writing  an  historical  comedy 
on  Ariosto  for  the  occasion. 

A  NEW  Shakespeare  Dictionary,  a  thoroughly 
careful  and  sound  one,  of  which  twenty-one 
sheets  are  already  printed  (up  to  the  verb 
drink), — this  is  a  welcome  announcement.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  the  writer  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  a  German,  Professor  Schmidt,  and 
that  the  book  is  well  done.  The  particle  a 
has  five  quarto  columns  of  small,  though  clear 
type  given  to  it ;  the  verb  be  has  six  columns, 
all  the  peculiarities  of  its  use— its  construc¬ 
tion  with  verbs,  instead  of  has,  etc. — being 
noticed.  The  verb  do  has  four  columns  devo¬ 
ted  to  it. 

Me.ssrs.  Bickers  &  Son  will  shortly  issue.! 
new  edition  of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  in 
three  volumes  octavo.  It  will  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Percy  Fitr  Gerald,  M..\.,  and  will  repro¬ 
duce  the  original  text  of  Boswell’s  first  edi¬ 
tion,  with  the  old  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
paragraphs,and  without  the  division  into  chap¬ 
ters.  The  accretions  of  Malone  and  Croker 
will  be  dismissed  from  the  text,  and  the  notes 
will  be  in  great  part  original,  and  in  many 
cases  from  unpublished  manuscripts.  The 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  will  be  re¬ 
stored  to  its  place  as  a  separate  work,  and  the 
text  carefully  collated  on  the  three  editions. 

Brockhavs,  of  Leipzig,  will  shortly  publish 
the  first  volume  of  a  work  he  entitles  ‘The 
Modern  Plutarch,’  to  contain  biographies,  ave¬ 
raging  80  pages  each,  of  important  persons, 
from  (he  Reformation  to  the  present  time. 
The  first  volume  will  comprise  Luther,  by 
Heinrich  Rueckert  ;  Cromwell,  by  Prof. 
Pauli,  of  Gottingen;  Voltaire,  by  Prof.  Rosen- 
kranz,  of  Kdnigsberg ;  and  Henri  IV.,  by 
Philipson,  of  Bonn.  Herr  Gottschall,  the 
editor  of  Unsere  Zeii  and  the  Blatter fiir  litera- 
rische  Unterhaltung,  will  also  edit  ‘The  Mod¬ 
ern  Plutarch.’ 

News  reaches  us  from  Madrid,  that,  on  his 
recent  voyage  to  the  ‘‘ Filipinas,”  Seflor  Hi- 
p6Iito  Fernandez  landed  at  Ceylon,  where,  in 
the  temple  of  Buddha,  he  accidentally  disco¬ 
vered  a  manuscript,  in  a  character  to  him  un¬ 
known.  The  form  of  the  manuscript  is  pecu¬ 
liar,  consisting  of  about  sixty  palm-leaves,  in¬ 
scribed  on  both  sides  with  characters  resem¬ 
bling  the  cuneiform  ;  the  leaves  are  carefully 
preserved  by  a  covering  of  wood,  in  admira¬ 
ble  preservation.  Photographic  copies  are  to 
be  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmit¬ 
ted  to  England  and  Germany, 

A  French  newspaper  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  me¬ 
morandum-book  in  which  General  Kl^berdai- 
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ly  wrote  the  thoughts  and  reflections  which 
arose  in  his  mind  during  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  As  might  easily  be  surmised,  Bona¬ 
parte  is  not  over-tcnderly  handled  by  his 
lieutenant  and  unlucky  successor  in  Egypt. 
“  Is  B.  loved  ?”  says  Kl^ber.  “  How  could  he 
be?  He  loves  nobody.  .  He  does  not 

know  how  to  organize  or  manage  ;  and,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  wishing  to  do  every  thing,  he  organ¬ 
izes  and  manages.  Hence  confusion  and 
waste,  which  reduce  us  to  absolute  want  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.  He  has  never  any  fixed 
plan,  all  goes  by  skips  .and  jumps;  the  day 
rules  the  aflairs  of  the  day.  He  pretends  to 
believe  in  destiny." 

Mr.  Thomas  Cari,yi.f.  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  In¬ 
stitution,  one  of  the  very  few  public,  if  hono¬ 
rary,  positions  he  takes  pleasure  in  filling. 
The  occasion  of  his  re-election  was  taken  ?d- 
vantage  of  to  present  to  the  institution,  in  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  name,  a  portrait  of  John  Knox,  be¬ 
neath  which  he  h.ad  written,  “  The  one  por¬ 
trait  I  ever  could  believe  to  be  a  likeness  of 
John  Knox,  February,  1874."  A  scheme  for 
erecting  a  memorial  of  Knox  in  Edinburgh, 
in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  taken  some  interest, 
suggested  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  likeness  of  the  great  reformer.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  gift  is  an  autotype  copy  of  the  en¬ 
graving  made  from  a  picture  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Lord  Somerville  for  Knight's  “  Picto¬ 
rial  Histor)'." 
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Localization  of  Function  in  the  Brain. 
— A  very  important  physiological  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Ferrier,  of 
King's  College,  London,  and  in  a  paper  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  RojtiI  Society,  he  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  experiments  bywhich  his  demon¬ 
stration  was  established — ‘that  there’  is  a  lo¬ 
calization  of  function  in  special  regions  of  the 
brain.’  A  former  experimentalist  had  shown 
that  certain  forms  of  epileps}'  were  occasion¬ 
ed  by  irritation  or  ‘discharging  lesions’  of 
the  substance  known  to  anatomists  as  the 
•gray  matter’  in  a  certain  part  of  the  brain, 
and  Dr.  Ferrier  not  only  confirms  that  theory, 
but  has  carried  his  investigation  into  a  wider 
range  of  phenomena.  The  animals  experi¬ 
mented  on  included  jackals,  dogs,  cats,  mon¬ 
keys,  birds  and  frogs,  toads  and  fishes.  They 
were  rendered  partially  insensible  by  means 
of  an  anxsthetic,  the  surface  of  the  brain  was 
then  laid  bare,  and  certain  parts  were  touch¬ 
ed  or  irritated  by  the  conductor  of  a  current 
of  electricity  ;  and  in  some  instances  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  was  cut  away.  Generally 
speaking,  it  was  found  that  movements  of  the 
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limbs  are  excited  when  certain  parts  of  the 
side  of  the  brain  are  touched ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  in  some  instances,  that  on  touching 
a  second  place,  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  from  the  first,  an  entirely  different  move¬ 
ment  is  produced.  One  touch,  for  example, 
may  move  the  hind-leg ;  the  other  excites  a 
muscle  far  away  from  the  hind-leg  ;  and  these 
results  are  so  invariable,  that  Dr.  Ferrier  can 
tell  beforehand  what  will  be  the  effect  of  irri¬ 
tating  any  given  spot.  And  that  which  is  true 
of  one  animal  appears  to  be  true  of  all  the 
animals  experimented  on.  From  this,  we 
learn  that  the  brain  can  be  mapped  out  in 
certain  definite  areas,  to  each  of  which  a  dif¬ 
ferent  function  could  be  assigned.  Thus  it 
is  ascertained  that  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 
excited  by  irritation  of  the  forepart  of  the 
brain,  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes  are 
also  produced,  and  the  phenomena  are  so 
marked  that  Dr.  Ferrier  is  led  to  believe  the 
convolution  known  as  the  ‘  angular  gyrus  ’  to 
be  ‘  the  cerebral  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  therefore  the  seat  of  visual  perception.’ 
In  like  manner  he  regards  a  neighboring  con¬ 
volution,  irritation  of  which  excites  move¬ 
ments  of  the  ear,  ‘  as  the  cerebral  termination 
of  the  auditory  nerve.’  He  also  localizes  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  can  indicate  generally  the 
locality  ‘  connected  with  sensations  of  taste 
and  touch.’ 

Such,  briefly  sketched,  arc  the  leading 
points  in  Dr.  Ferrier’s  paper.  Of  course  the 
great  question  remains — In  what  way  does  ir¬ 
ritation  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  produce 
the  effects  described  ?  To  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  satisfactorily,  will  require  a  long  course 
of  research  and  observation.  Meanwhile,  we 
may  content  ourselves  with  the  suggestion, 
‘  that  a  scientific  phrenology  is  possible.’  Not 
the  fallacious  phrenologj’  of  a  former  genera¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  science  based  on  anatomical  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Sea-sickness. — The  opinion  so  commonly 
held  in  regard  to  sea-sickness,  namely,  that  it 
is  due  cither  to  a  congestion  of  the  brain,or  to 
a  commotion  in  the  abdominal  viscera  caused 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  is  very  plau¬ 
sibly  combated  by  M.  Pcllerin,  who,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  French  Academy,  attributes 
the  malady  to  a  deranged  circulation  of  the 
blood  produced  by  the  alternate  rolling  and 
heaving  of  the  vessel.  The  result  of  this,  he 
says,  is  not  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  which 
is,  on  the  contrarj',  deprived  of  some  of  the 
blood  required  to  keep  up  a  stimulus  of  th.at 
nervous  centre  ;  that  sensation  which  is  felt 
in  sea-sickness  resembling  peculiarly  what  is 
felt  immediately  after  a  letting  of  blood,  when 
the  patient  sits  or  stands,  namely,  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  vomit,  or  actual  vomiting.  In  support 
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of  this  opinion,  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  persons  who  are  liable  to  sea-sickness 
experience  its  effects  In  a  much  slighter  de¬ 
gree  when  they  are  in  a  horizontal  position, 
the  relief  thus  afforded  being  like  that  which 
is  produced  in  the  same  position  when  a  per¬ 
son  is  in  a  state  of  syncope. 

Exhaustio.n  of  the  Brain. — Dr.  Radcliffe, 
in  his  recent  Croonian  lectures,  is  reported  to 
have  discussed,  at  much  length  and  very 
acutely,  the  subject  of  brain  exhaustion,  so 
common  at  the  present  day.  After  describing 
the  leading  symptoms,  such  as  loss,of  memo¬ 
ry,  depression  of  spirits,  increased  or  lessen¬ 
ed  sleepiness,  unusual  irritability,  epilepti¬ 
form  condition  of  the  nerves,  and  sometimes 
transitory  coma,  he  argues  against  urging 
the  patient  to  eat  heartily,  believing  that  such 
a  practice  tends  to  develop  the  disease  ;  he 
equally  opposes  the  training  diet  system,  as 
generally  starving  the  nerve  tissues  by  exclud¬ 
ing  hydrocarbons  from  food  ;  nor  should  the 
patient  be  urged  to  work  more  than  is  natu¬ 
ral  under  the  circumstances,  nor  to  rest  from 
head  work — in  many  cases  cerebral  exhaustion 
being  intensified  by  the  brain  lying  fallow  ;  if 
there  is  undue  sleeplessness,  the  head  should 
lie  low  on  the  pillow,  and  if  undue  sleepiness, 
it  should  be  kept  high. 

Gin-Cotton. —  We  learn  that  Professor 
Abel  is  still  carrying  on  his  investigation  of 
gun-cotton  and  other  explosives.  Some  of 
his  results  are  surprising.  A  loose  yarn  of 
gun-cotton,  if  gently  set  on  fire  by  a  spark, 
smoulders  slowly  away,  but  burns  rapidly  if 
lit  by  a  flame.  A  charge  of  cotton  in  blasting 
a  mine  or  quarry,  or  in  a  rifle,  explodes  after 
the  manner  of  gunpowder  ;  but  if  fired  by  a 
few  grains  of  fulminate  of  mercur)'  it  ‘  goes 
off’  with  terrific  violence,  and  can  therefore 
be  applied  for  blasting  purposes  on  a  tremen¬ 
dous  scale.  Another  remarkable  fact  is.  that 
gun-cotton  can  be  as  advantageously  explod¬ 
ed  when  damp  as  when  dr)',  and  yet  when 
wet  it  resists  fire  as  a  wet  blanket  would.  But 
place  with  it  a  cake  of  dry  cotton,  and  fire 
by  means  of  the  fulminate,  and  the  shock  will 
be  as  terrific  as  that  above  mentioned.  More¬ 
over,  the  same  effect  can  be  produced  under 
water,  with  the  advantage  that  a  water-tight 
case  to  hold  the  materials  is  not  required. 
And,  as  regards  speed,  it  appears  that  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  gun-cotton  travels  nearly  twenty 
thousand  feet  in  a  second. 

The  Sun. — The  Scunti/ic  Anurican,  in  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  recent  lecture  of  Mr.  Proctor  on  the 
sun,  gives  striking  illustrations  to  impart  an 
idea  of  the  immense  distance  between  us  and 
our  great  luminary.  One  of  these  supposes  an 
infant  with  an  arm  of  the  inconvenient  length 
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of  91,000,000  miles,  who  should  stretch  forth 
his  hand  and  touch  the  sun.  Naturally  he 
would  have  his  finger  burnt ;  but  so  slow  is 
the  transmission  of  feeling,  he  would  have  to 
wait  until  he  was  135  years  old  before  he 
could  be  conscious  of  the  fact.  In  this  esti¬ 
mate,  Mr.  Proctor  evidently  adopts  the  rate 
of  nerve  motion  obtained  some  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hirsch,  that 
is,  about  III  feet  a  second.  The  later  and 
more  elaborate  researches  of  Dr.  Schleske 
show  a  rapidity  of  conduction  by  the  sensory 
ner\'cs  of  about  97  feet  a  second,  which  would 
require  our  sun-burnt  infant  to  wait  some 
years  longer  before  discovering  his  indiscre¬ 
tion.  If  he  trusted  his  sight  in  the  matter,  he 
might  become  aware  of  the  danger  to  his  dis¬ 
tant  member  in  the  short  space  of  eight  min¬ 
utes,  so  much  more  rapid  is  the  speed  of 
light  than  the  movement  of  feeling  along  the 
nerves.  The  passage  of  volition  along  the 
motor  nerves  appears,  says  the  Medical  Press 
and  Cireular,  to  be  still  slower  ;  so  that  up¬ 
wards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  perhaps,  might 
elapse  before  the  mental  order  to  withdraw 
the  finger  could  be  carried  out. 

Action  or  Heat  on  Gravitating  Masses. 
— Among  the  papers  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  during  the  present  session,  are  some 
which  if  popularized  would  attract  numerous 
readers,  so  pregnant  are  they  with  important 
facts.  One  of  these,  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.RS., 
treats  of  the  action  of  heat  on  gravitating 
masses,  and  in  its  details  of  highly  refined  and 
accurate  experiments  demonstrates  that  sub¬ 
stances  are  repelled  by  heat  and  attracted  by 
cold.  The  experiments  were  made  with  a  ba¬ 
lance  formed  of  a  beam  of  straw  with  a  pith- 
ball  at  each  end.  A  lighter  balance  could 
hardly  be  devised.  It  was  tried  in  common 
air,  and  in  a  vacuum,  and  from  its  behavior 
certain  conclusions  were  drawn.  A  similar 
series  of  experiments  was  made  with  a  brass 
beam  bearing  two  brass  balls,  and  with  cor¬ 
roborative  results.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
density  and  temperature  play  an  important 
part  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena. 
And  if  they  do,  what  then  ?  may  be  asked. 
The  answer  connects  itself  with  one  of  the 
grandest  problems  of  science.  Nature  offers 
evidence  of  the  repulsive  action  of  heat,  and 
the  attractive  action  of  cold  on  the  grandest 
scale.  By  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  sun 
may  be  explained  the  phenomena  of  comets, 
and  the  shape  and  changes  of  nebulae.  And  as 
Mr.  Crookes  remarks :  “  To  compare  small 
things  with  great,  to  argue  from  pieces  of  straw 
up  to  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  attraction,  now  shown  to  exist  between  a 
cold  and  a  warm  body,  will  equally  prevail 
when,  for  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is 
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substituted  the  cold  of  space,  for  a  pith-ball  The  Domeof  theVienna  Exhibition  Build- 
a  celestial  sphere,  and  for  an  artificial  vacuum  ing. — Mr.  Scott  Russell,  F.R.S.,  the  designer 
a  stellar  void.  In  the  radiant  molecular  ener-  of  the  great  central  dome  of  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
g}' of  cosmical  masses  may  at  last  be  found  that  tion  building,  described  the  construction  of 
*  agent  acting  constantly  according  to  certain  that  gigantic  roof  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
laws  ’  which  Newton  held  to  be  the  cause  of  stitute  of  British  Architects.  It  is  the  largest 
gravity."  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  dome  in  the  world,  being  nine  times  larger 
Crookes  has  started  an  investigation  which  in  than  St.  Paul's,  eight  times  larger  than  St. 
its  results  may  explain  the  theory  of  the  uni-  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  seven  times  larger  than 
verse.  that  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  yet  it 

is  so  contrived,  one  part  supporting  another 
Meteorological  Phe.nomena.  ^\e  have  gQ  cleverly,  that  it  could  be  built  without 
more  than  once  mentioned  the  good  work  scaffolding  ;  another  advantage  in  a  dome 
done  by  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  ,hus  constructed  is,  that  it  will  not  fall:  the 
in  their  special  vocation,  and  we  gather  from  apparent  supports  may  be  cut  away,  and  yet  it 
their  last  report  that  the  good  work  still  goes  stands,  and  could  be  destroyed  only  by  piece- 
on.  They  have  appointed  a  committee  to  dis-  meal  shattering.  In  the  course  of  his  descrip- 
cover,  if  possible,  on  what  (and  whether  any)  tion,  Mr.  Scott  Russell  gave  details  which  all 
meteorological  influences  a  good  or  bad  her-  professional  men  will  read  and  study  with 
ring-fishery  may  depend.  Some  fishermen  pleasure  and  profit,  but  he  .also  said  much 
think  that  a  bad  season  means  a  cold  season  ;  ,hat  will  interest  the  general  reader.  He  holds 
others,  th.at  storms,  and  not  temperature,  keep  that  architects  and  engineers  should  know 
away  the  herrings  from  their  accustomed  something  of  each  other’s  profession  :  if  they 
haunts.  The  question  is  an  interesting  one  ;  jid^  engineering  works  would  not  be  so  dis¬ 
and  if  intelligent  fishermen  can  be  got  to  co-  tressingly  ugly  as  they  are  at  present,  and 
operate  in  the  needful  observations,  it  may  architecture  would  gain  in  methods  of  con- 
perhaps  be  solved.  Another  question  which  struction.  He  contends  also  for  excellence  of 
the  Society  are  investigating  is.  How  far  does  workmanship,  and  that  is  a  quality  which  in 
the  sea-climate  extend  inland?  They  have  these  da3'S  is  too  much  disregarded.  Simi- 
two  stations  a  small  island  in  the  Shetlands,  laritv  and  sj'mmetry  of  parts,  sa_vs  Mr.  Scott 
and  a  small  island  in  the  Hebrides — where  Russell,  arc  essential  to  success  in  any  great 
land  influence  goes  for  nothing,  and  where,  engineering  work.  Then  there  must  be  per- 
consequently,  the  sea  temperature  prevails  ;  fection  of  fit,  instead  of  things  being  done,  as 
and  these  furnish  data  for  determining  the  in-  they  generally  are,  nearly  right,  but  not  quite, 
fluence  of  land  in  lowering  the  winter  and  -pp  ‘perfectly  exact’  is  in  the  long-run 
raising  the  summer  temperature.  The  Socie-  rnuch  easier  than  to  be  nearly  exact.  It  costs 
ty  have  also  had  under  notice  a  suggestion,  jIjq  1^5,  money,  but  it  requires  more  brain, 
‘that  trap-dykes,  by  acting  as  good  continuous  These  are  truisms;  but  as  the  world  always 
conductors  between  the  fused  material  in  the  forgets  them,  they  will  bear  unceasing  repeti- 
centre  of  the  earth  and  the  outer  air,  might  be 
expected  to  exercise  considerably  greater 

thermal  influence  than  surrounding  districts  Professor  Schmidt’s  Map  ok  the  Mixjn. — 
of  stratified  rocks,  such  as  the  coal  forma-  The  President  of  the  Rojal  Astronomical  So- 
tions.’  This  is  a  suggestion  which  may  have  ciety  said  in  his>addrcss,  published  in  the  “  Pro- 
important  bearings^on  agriculture.  ccedings”  for  Februarj’,  1874,  that  this  remark¬ 

able  representation  of  the  lunar  surface,  which 
Discovery  ok  a  Living  Mammoth. — A  ru-  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Professor  Schmidt 
mor  from  Russia  to  the  effect  that  the  mam-  during  thirty-four  years,  is  now  completed, 
moth  is  not  an  extinct  animal,  basset  natural-  Those  who  have  seen  this  magnificent  work 
ists  on  the  alert ;  and  should  it  prove  true  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  not  only  of  its 
that  living  mammoths  are  now  to  be  seen  in  general  appearance,  but  also  of  the  wonderful 
the  deep  gorges  of  the  Lena,  in  far  Eastern  manner  in  which  the  details  of  the  lunar  fea- 
Siberia,  we  may  anticipate  that  expeditions  tures  are  delineated.  The  map  is  two  metres 
will  be  sent  out  to  capture  a  few  of  the  huge  in  diameter,  and  the  drawing  is  made  with  the 
animals  for  the  zoological  gardens  of  Europe,  most  extraordinary  care  and  precision,  the 
According  to  the  rumor,  the  discovery  was  minuteness  of  the  work  being  almost  beyond 
made  by  one  of  the  convicts  who  had  been  conception.  A  specimen  of  the  map  has  been 
transported  to  that  distant  region.  That  the  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
mammoth  once  abounded  in  Siberia,  is  well  when  it  was  much  admired  for  the  extreme  del- 
known  ;  for  thousands  of  mammoths,  whose  icacy  with  which  all  the  details  of  the  lunar 
tusks  supply  much  of  the  ivory  used  in  the  surface  are  given,  and  a  hope  was  generally 
arts,  are  there  embedded  in  the  frozen  ground,  expressed  that  the  map  in  its  entirety  would 
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eventually  be  published.  Unfortunately,  the 
funds  of  the  Athens  Observatory  are  too  lim¬ 
ited  to  permit  the  publication  of  this  great 
work  at  the  expense  of  that  establishment,  and 
Professor  Schmidt  fears  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  publishing  it  cither  in  Greece,  France,  or 
Germany,  owing  to  the  expense,  which  must 
necessarily  be  great.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  some  means  will  be  provided  for  engrav¬ 
ing  this  beautiful  production,  and  thus  make 
it  available  to  astronomers.  Meanwhile,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schmidt  has  been  requested  to  forward 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  map  upon  stone  for  lithographic  en¬ 
graving.  If  the  estimate  be  not  excessive, 
probably  some  means  m.ay  be  found  to  preserve 
to  science  the  valuable  results  of  Professor 
Schmidt's  thirty-four  years’  labor. 

The  New-York  Aquarium. — We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  this  splendid  institution  is  pro¬ 
gressing  as.  rapidly  as  can  be  expected.  It  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  Central  Park,  New-York, 
where  the  magniticent  Free  Museum  and  Me¬ 
nagerie  have  already  a  place.  We  believe  that 
the  credit  of  starling  this  enterprise  is  due  to  the 
Messrs.  .Appleton,  the  proprietors  of  the  well- 
known  “  Appletons’  Journal."  These  gentle¬ 
men  have  communicated  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Kent, 
F. L.S.,  who  has  left  the  Brighton  Museum, 
and  we  believe  that  with  his  assistance  as 
scientific  adviser  they  can  not  fail  to  establish 
an  institution  which  will  be  in  every  way 
creditable  to  zoological  science.  We  trust 
they  may  soon  have  secured  ample  funds  to 
realize  the  undertaking ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  with  Mr.  Kent's  assistance,  experi¬ 
enced  as  he  is  not  only  as  a  naturalist,  but 
also,  and  especially,  as  an  aquarian  naturalist, 
they  will  eventually  attain  most  complete  suc¬ 
cess. — Popular  ScUnce  Rn  uiv. 


VARIETIES. 

Ethical  versus  Religious  Teaching. — 
The  State  can  only  expect  every  man  to  do 
his  duty  to  itself  and  to  its  citizens  if  it  pro¬ 
vide  instruction  as  to  what  that  duty  is.  In 
any  plan  of  national  education,  therefore,  the 
children  must  be  instructed  in  their  duties  to 
each  other  as  members  of  society,  and  in  the 
common  requirements  of  law  and  order. 
These  plain  and  practical  requirements  are, 
as  I  have  said,  generally  understood  to  be 
taught  in  connection  with  religion  and  under 
its  sanction.  But,  in  the  case  supposed, 
when  religion  is  removed  from  the  element¬ 
ary  schools,  the  State  must  still  have  some 
security  that  these  principles  shall  be  incul¬ 
cated  on  the  pliant  and  docile  mind  of  the  ris- 
generation.  And  what  security  can  be 
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equal  to  that  of  retaining  the  moral  or  ethical 
lesson  as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the 
common-school  course  ?  To  make  the  ethi¬ 
cal  lesson  in  the  common  school  compulsory, 
like  the  other  secular  lessons,  would  be  the 
most  natural  arrangement  ;  for,  as  I  have 
said,  the  State  has  an  indisputable  right  to  en¬ 
force  the  moral  instruction  of  all  who  are 
placed  under  its  protection,  and  so  to  apply  a 
remedy  or  preventive  to  that  brutal  ignorance 
of  moral  and  social  duties  which  is  at  once  a 
menace  and  a  nuisance  to  the  community. 
Were  such  an  arrangement  to  meet  with 
general  acceptance,  the  State  might  dispense 
with  any  further  security  of  the  kind  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  the  chufehes  might  be  left  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  religious  instruction  as 
they  best  could.  But  though  this  would  be 
the  most  natural  and  obvious  arrangement,  it 
is  one  to  which  the  churches  would  have  a 
powerful  dislike.  If,  in  their  desire  to  retain 
all  knowledge  as  the  handmaid  of  religion, 
they  view  with  suspicion  the  severance  from 
religion  of  such  secular  branches  as  writing 
and  arithmetic,  much  more  will  this  be  their 
feeling  with  regard  to  a  severance  of  morality 
from  religion.  By  the  sects,  the,  connection 
between  the  latter  two  is  deemed  to  be  so 
close  as  to  be  indissoluble  ;  and  the  almost 
universal  sentiment  is,  that  there  can  be  no 
sound  morality  disjoined  from  religion. 
Probably  the  objection  on  their  part  to  a- 
severance  is  all  but  insuperable  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  at  this  point,  it  is  necessary  that|the 
State  should  submit  to  a  compromise  with 
the  churches,  in  order  that  it  may  not  seem 
to  set  up  the  school  as  a  rival  or  hostile  insti¬ 
tution.  The  nature  of  this  compromise  is,  I 
think,  obvious — viz.,  that  the  attendance  of 
the  children  at  the  ethical  lesson  should  be 
compulsory  indeed,  but  compulsory  under  a 
limitation.  It  should  be  obligatory  that  the 
children  should  be  taught  morals,  but  op¬ 
tional  whether  that  teaching  be  obtained  in 
the  common  schools  or  in  the  Church  schools. 
In  other  words,  a  certificate  of  attendance  on 
religious  instruction  in  the  latter  should  be 
accepted  as  a  dispensation  from  the  ethical 
class  in  the  former.  By  this  provision,  it  is  not 
implied  that  religious  knowledge  may  serve 
in  place  of  moral  instruction  ;  but  only  that 
the  latter  is  generally  understood  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  by  the  other,  and  may  either  be 
imparted  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  it. 
It  is  also  implied  that  the  morality  taught  by 
all  the  sects  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
same,  and  may  be  accepted  by  the  nation  in 
lieu  of  that  which  would  be  taught  in  the 
common  schools.  But  to  this  last  point  we 
shall  again  return.  Without  denying,  then, 
that  morality  is  closely  and  peculiarly  con¬ 
nected  with  religion,  I  maintain  that  it  is  also 
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an  indispensable  part  of  secular  instruction'. 
— Contemporary  Review. 

Young  Women’s  Labor. — There  is  now  an 
ever-increasing  variety  of  openings  for  young 
women’s  labor  which  were  unknown  to  our 
fathers.  Women  are  now  eDgnged  in  many 
kinds  of  “trades”  to  avast  extent,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  men  in  the  same  trades  is  less 
v'iolent  than  before.  And  all  those  girls  em¬ 
ployed  as  shop-accountants,  as  bookbin¬ 
ders,  as  tailorcsses,  as  telegraph  clerks,  as 
upholsterers,  as  paper-makers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  multitudes  which  fill  the  gigantic  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  North,  are  just  so  many  maids 
withdrawn  from  household  service.  They  do 
not  fly  to  other  employments  because  they  are 
pining  for  the  pianos  and’ paint-boxes,  or  are 
denied  the  sweet  delights  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  grammars,  or  because  “  followers  ”  are 
not  allowed  in  indiscriminate  profusion  in 
the  kitchen,  but  because  the  wages  paid  in 
trades  are  very  good,  and  they  like  to  be  their 
own  mistresses  while  they  arc  very  young. 
In  these  cases,  the  work  is  quite  as  hard  as  in 
any  gentleman’s  household,  and  lasts  all  day, 
and  the  rooms  the  women  live  in  are  worse 
than  the  kitchens  and  the  attics  to  which  our 
wicked  exclusiveness  condemns  the  wretched 
cook  and  housemaid.  The  real  attractive¬ 
ness  is  the  freedom  of  the  evening,  which 
means  the  freedom  to  go  out  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  and  in  what  company  it  may 
please  them.  Bachelor  critics,  living  in 
chambers  and  waited  on  by  laundresses,  must 
surely  know  enough  of  th*  life  of  the  London 
streets  and  places  of  amusement  to  know  that 
freedom  such  as  this  is  th>.  very  worst  license 
that  can  be  imagined  for  women  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  age  and  character  of  domestic  servants. 
All  the  while  the  demand  for  the  maids  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  every  part  of  England.  Let  us 
face  this  fact,  that  every  new  house  that  is 
built  to  pay  j^6o  or  a  year  means  a  de¬ 
mand  for,  on  the  average,  two  maids  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  already  at  work.  In  larger 
houses,  the  fresh  demand  is  proportionally 
larger.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  as  the  “  re¬ 
spectability  ”  or  fashionableness  of  a  district 
'fades,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
servants  that  are  kept  ;  but  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increasing  luxurious¬ 
ness  of  living  among  the  upper  middle  and 
professional  classes,  involving  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  tiromen-servants  which 
the  past  generation  entirely  dispensed  with. 
All  this  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  gigantic  expansion  of  our  nation^  wealth. 
There  are  more  people  than  ever  in  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances,  and  those  who  were 
wealthy  are  wealthier  than  before.  The  prac¬ 
tical  effect  is,  that  the  scarcity  in  maid-ser¬ 


vants  is  becoming  a  serious  difficulty,  and  this 
difficulty  is  not  confined  to  families  whose 
incomes  are  small.  People  raise  the  wages 
they  offer,  but  the  spell  has  lost  its  power. 
The  servants  that  are  at  liberty  demand  the 
increase  ;  but,  to  make  a  guess,  those  who 
are  willing  to  engage  themselves  are  not  half 
in  number  to  what  they  were  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  just  as  it  is  with  beef  and 
mutton.  Every  year  the  nation  wants  more 
and  more  meat,  and  the  increase  in  supply 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  demand.  Of 
course  the  breeders  ask  more  for  their  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  of  course  they  get  what  they 
ask. — CornkiU  Magaxine. 

Mysterious  Changes  in  Climate. — The 
climate  of  any  particular  country  is  not  per¬ 
sistently  the  same  through  a  long  series  of 
years.  It  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  agricul¬ 
tural  operations,  drainage,  change  of  ocean- 
currents,  and  other  circumstances.  From 
whatever  cause,  the  climate  of  Great  Britain 
is  changing.  The  most  noticeable  fact  is, 
that  while  the  winters  are  less  severe,  and  the 
summers  not  so  intensely  hot,  as  formerly, 
there  has  crept  in  what  may  be  called  a  jum¬ 
ble  of  weather  throughout  the  year.  We  have 
cold  when  we  should  expect  heat,  and  warmth 
when  we  had  every  reason  to  look  for  snow. 
Meteorologists,  who  profess  to  speak  scienti¬ 
fically,  fail  to  enlighten  us  on  the  cause  or 
causes  of  these  phenomena.  It  can  not  be 
said  that,  as  regards  the  culture  of  grain- 
crops,  or  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
other  marketable  animals,  there  has  been  any 
falling-off.  In  these  departments  of  affairs, 
and  we  may  add  in  forest-tree  culture,  there 
has  rather  been  an  improvement  than  other¬ 
wise.  Change  of  climate  has  been  more 
specially  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  fruit, 
the  crops  of  which  are  exceedingly  liable  to 
be  damaged  by  unseasonable  frost.  Chance 
frosts  in  the  later  spring  months  are  the  terror 
of  gardeners,  and  unfortunately  the  destruc¬ 
tion  so  caused  is  becoming  so  serious  in 
many  places,  that  some  kinds  of  well-known 
fruit  are  no  longer  worth  cultivating.  Better, 
it  is  thought,  import  fruit,  than  try  to  rear  it. 

A  paragraph  has  been  going  the  round  of 
the  newspapers,  regarding  this  mysterious 
change  of  climate  as  concerns  Scotland.  '  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society,  Mr. 
M’Nab  read  a  paper  on  “  Further  Evidences 
of  Climatal  Changes  in  Scotland,”  and  men¬ 
tioned  that  several  old  Scotch  gardeners,  as 
well  as  amateur  cultivators,  concurred  with 
his  opinion,  that  many  varieties  of  fruit  now 
cultivated  in  that  country  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  what  they  were  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years  ago.  Ribston  pippins  and  nonpareil 
apples  are  alleged  to  be  inferior  in  size  and 
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flavor  as  well  as  number  to  the  specimens 
formerly  seen.  The  jargonelle  pear,  once  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  and  thoroughly  ripened  on 
standard  trees  in  various  districts  of  Scot* 
land,  is  now  exceedingly  scarce.  The  famous 
“Carse  of  Gowrie"  orchards,  which  half  a 
century  ago  were  so  remunerative,  and  in 
which  seventy  varieties  of  apples,  and  thirty- 
six  varieties  of  pears,  were  cultivated  as 
standards,  still  exist,  but  with  a  sadly 
diminished  production  of  fruit.  The  Clydes¬ 
dale  orchards  are  in  the  same  failing  condi¬ 
tion.  The  damson  shows  signs  of  becoming 
extinct,  and  the  common  black  sloe  and 
bfamble-berries  are  in  like  manner  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  From  the  old  minute-books  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  it  appears 
that  from  1810  they'oflfered’ prises  for  peaches 
grown  on  open  walls  without  the  aid  of  fire- 
flues  ;  but  after  1837,  these  were  discontinu¬ 
ed,  and  the  generality  of  the  competition 
peaches  sent  are  grown  on  flued  walls  or  in 
peach-houses.  Similar  painful  evidence  was 
given  with  regard  to  cherries,  gooseberries, 
and  Scotch-grown  American  cranberries ;  and 
even  the  filbert  and  hazel  nuts  are,  it  is  sta¬ 
ted,  not  by  any  means  so  flourishing  now  as 
formerly.  From  1812  to  1826,  the  large  white 
poppy  was  cultivated  in  the  field  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  for  the  making  of  opium  ; 
and  about  fifty  years  ago  tobacco  was  fre¬ 
quently  grown  in  certain  districts.  All  is 
changed  or  changing  now,  although  several 
printers  of  late  years  have  been  remarkable  for 
their  mildness,  and  proved  most  favorable 
for  flowering-plants.  The  Scotch,  however, 
can  not  feed  on  flowers,  and  are  much  to  be 
pitied  under  the  calamity  with  which  they  are 
threatened  of  being  dependent  on  dur  Eng¬ 
lish  greengrocers  and  fruiterers  for  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  fruit.’  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
remarks  will  evoke  more  attention  to  the 
subject  than  it  has  hitherto  received. — Cham¬ 
bers's  yournal. 

Thorvaldsen. — Thorvaldsen  was  a  great 
plastic  thinker.  His  extreme  fecundity  of 
idea  interfered  to  some  extent  with  his  perfec¬ 
tion  of  performance.  It  is  known  that  he  sel¬ 
dom  had  the  patience  to  follow  out  his  ideas 
in  marble  ;  sometimes  he  did  no  more  than 
touch  up  the  salient  points  in  the  outline, 
when  his  pupils  had  finished  the  marble  to 
their  own  satisfaction.  It  was  in  a  measure 
true  what  the  jealous  Swedish  sculptors,  Fogel- 
berg  and  Bystrdm,  said,  he  did  not  rightly 
know  how  to  handle  the  chisel.  This  indeed 
he  did  know  ;  his  “  Adonis,”  in  the  Glyptotek 
at  Munich,  which  he  cut  every  line  of  himself, 
proves  that  the  chisel  was  perfectly  at  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  still  it  was  rarely  that  he  exercised  his 
talent,  and  doubtless  if  he  had  been  willing 


to  sacrifice  fecundity  to  perfection,  we  should 
now  possess  more  splendid,  though  far  fewer, 
works  from  his  hands.  His  answer  to  By* 
strdm’s  taunt  is  characteristic.  “  Tic  my  hahds,” 
he  said,  “behind  my  back,  and  give  me  a 
block  of  Parian,  and  I  will  bite  out  of  it  with 
my  teeth  a  finer  statue  than  Bystrdm  can  cut 
with  his  chisel.”  It  is  owing  to  this  impa¬ 
tience,  doubtless,  that  there  is  often  so  much 
more  force  and  freshness  about  the  plaster 
than  the  marble,  in  his  figures.  The  soul  of 
Thorvaldsen  shines  out  of  the  clay,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  at  Copenhagen,  and  there  only,  that 
this  master  can  be  studied.  In  the  Museum 
dedicated  to  Thorvaldsen']  in  that  city,  one 
stands  among  the  mouldings  of  the  artist’s 
own  hands,  and  one  learns  there  to  understand 
something  of  that  intellect  and  imagination 
that  has  not  been  approached  among  sculp¬ 
tors  since  Michel  Angelo  walked  the  earth, 
and  in  the  more  harmonious  qualities  of  pure 
beauty,  not  since  the  palmy  days  of  Phidias 
himself. — Spectator. 

The  Sicilian  'Vespers. — The  terrible  mas¬ 
sacre  known  by  the  above  title  took  place  at 
Easter,  in  the  year  1282.  It  was  but  a  verifi¬ 
cation  of  the  old  proverb  of  the  trodden  worm 
turning  to  bite  its  oppressor's  foot.  At  this 
period,  the  Sicilians  were  ruled  over  by  a 
French  prince  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  with  a 
tyranny  of  the  most  cruel  and  galling  nature. 
Obnoxious  to  the  Sicilians  from  his  nation, 
the  people  had  as  well  to  bear  the  presence 
of  a  licentious  and  brutal  soldiery,  to  whom 
nothing  was  sacred  ;  and  the  history  of  the 
times  teems  with  accounts  of  the  coarse  insults 
to  which  husbands  and  fathers  of  all  classes 
had  to  submit,  as  offered  to  those  who  were 
nearest  and  dearest  of  their  families.  Under 
such  a  long  course  of  oppression,  it  was  but 
little  wonder  that  the  hot  fire  of  Italian  wrath 
should  be  smouldering,  and  waiting  but  for 
some  slight  fanning  to  leap  into  a  devastating 
flame  that,  should  destroy  all  before  it.  The 
occasion  arrived.  Easter  Monday  being  a 
grand  i£te-day,  a  procession  of  the  people  of 
Palermo  was  formed  to  attend  vespers  at  a 
neighboring  church ;  when' the  French  rulers, 
who  gazed  with  suspicion  upon  all  gatherings 
of  the  people,  made  this  a  pretext  for  search¬ 
ing  for  arms.  To  a  brutal,  licentious  soldier}-, 
this  supplied  an  opportunity  for  offering  gross 
insults  to  the  females,  one  of  whom  was  a 
young  married  lady  of  great  beauty  and  posi¬ 
tion.  Her  screams  aroused  the  multitude ; 
the  spark  was  laid  to  the  train ;  and,  led  by 
the  lady’s  father  and  husband,  the  people  rose 
in  tumult.  Arms  were  seized,  and  an  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter  of  all  the  French  in  the 
city  was  the  result.  This  was  but  the  alarm 
note  for  a  general  rising  ;  and  in  town  after 
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town,  upon  that  same  day,  massacres  took 
place,  the  news  flying  swiftly,  till  not  a  place 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  but  Mes¬ 
sina.  So  hot  was  the  people’s  rage,  and  so 
long  a  reign  of  cruelty  had  they  to  avenge, 
that  mercy  was  forgotten;  neither  sex  nor  age 
was  spared  —  French  nationality  being  the 
pass-word  for  death.  Fortresses  were  attacked 
and  carried,  sharp  and  decisive  engagements 
took  place,  and  garrison  after  garrision  was 
slaughtered  ;  Messina  only  remaining  at  last 
to  be  taken  to  free  the  island  from  the  foreign 
yoke.  But  here  a  pause  ensued ;  many  of 
the  more  substantial  inhabitants  fearing  the 
power  of  the  insurgents  as  opposed  to  that  of 
the  trained  soldier}’.  But  again  a  spark  illu¬ 
mined  the  fire.  A  citizen  was  seized  by  the 
Frendh  for  appearing  in  public  bearing  arms. 
He  resisted,  aided  by  friends ;  but  being  over¬ 
come,  they  were  borne  off  to  prison  ;  when, 
not  content  with  the  conquest,  the  viceroy 
sent  to  arrest  the  prisoners’  wives.  This  in¬ 
justice  roused  the  people,  who  flew  to  arms, 
attacked’  the  French,  and  slaughtered  above 
three  thousand,  driving  the  others  into  their 
fortresses,  which  they  took  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  put  the  defenders  to  the  sword. 
The  insurrection,  commencing  as  it  did  on 
the  night  of  the  Palermo  procession,  has  since 
been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Ves¬ 
pers.  The  number  of  French  put  to  the 
sword  has  been  \’ariously  estimated  at  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  ;  but,  whatever  the 
number,  the  slaughter  wjis  fierce  and  indis¬ 
criminate  ;  and,  in  spite  of  after-efforts  to  re¬ 
cover  the  territory,  Sicily  was  from  that  time 
lost  to  the  reigning  King  of  Naples,  Charles 
of  Anjou. — Onte  a  IVcek. 

Force  of  Gravity. — It  is  not  usually  con¬ 
sidered  how  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  our 
planet  is  adapted  in  exact  relation  to  force  of 
gravity.  Had  the  earth  been  a  little  larger  or 
smaller,  things  would  have  been  somewhat 
different.  As  regards  the  vegetable  world, 
this  is  interestingly  put  by  Whewcll :  ‘  As  an 
instance  of  the  adaptation  between  the  force 
of  gravity  and  the  forces  which  exist  in  the 
vegetable  world,  we  may  take  the  positions  of 
flowers.  Some  flowers  grow  with  the  hollow 
of  their  cups  upward  ;  others  “  hang  the  pen¬ 
sive  head,”  and  turn  the  opening  downward. 
The  positions,  in  these  cases,  depend  upon 
the  length  and  flexibility  of  the  stalk  which 
supports  the  flower,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
euphorbia,  the  germen.  It  is  clear  that  a  very 
slight  alteration  in  the  force  of  gravity,  or  in 
the  stiffness  of  the  stalk,  would  entirely  alter 
the  position  of  the  flower-cups,  and  thus  make 
the  continuation  of  the  species  impossible. 
We  have,  therefore,  here  a  little  mechanical 
contrivance,  which  would  have  been  frustrated. 


if  the  proper  intensity  of  gravity  had  not  been 
assumed  in  the  reckoning.  An  earth,  greater 
or  smaller,  denser  or  rarer,  than  the  Ohe  on 
which  we  live,  would  require  a  change  in  the 
structure  and  strength  of  the  foot-stalks  of  all 
the  little  flowers  that  hang  their  heads  under 
our  hedges.  There  is  something  curious  in 
thus  considering  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth, 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  circumference  to 
centre,  as  employed  in  keeping  a  snowdrop 
in  the  position  most  suited  to  the  promotion 
of  its  vegetable  health.’ 

FIF.LDS  OF  BARLEY. 

In  a  dew)’  upland  glade. 

Of  a  harveat  morning  olden. 

Far  and  near  the  aickleK  played 
Through  the  barley  buff  and  golden  : 

Reapeia  reaping  all  a-row, 

Lifting  up  their  eyei  but  rarely 
At  the  sound  of  steps  that  go 
To  the  little  port  below, 

Down  along  the  fields  of  barley. 

Inland,  gray  amid  the  green 
Spaces  of  the  summer  bowers, 

Castle-turrets  dimly  seen. 

Hazy  harvest-lands  and  flowers  ; 

Where  the  breezy  sea-wall  dips. 

Wheeling  rooks  in  faint  commotion 
Round  uplifting  steeple-tips, 

Dusky  piers,  and  anchored  ships, 

And  the  dreamy  painted  ocean. 

Rode  a  troop  in  mail  bedight, 

Scarf,  and  plume,  and  helmet-feather 
Blowing  backward  in  their  flight 
Down  the  balmy  summer  weather ; 

Riding  hard,  and  riding  widet 
That  fair  harvest  morning  early. 

Rode  among  the  sheaves  and  cried. 

As  they  drew  their  reins  beside 
A\'here  the  binders  bound  the  barley  ; 

”  Passed  the  chase  this  way  to  view,? 

Hooded  hawk  and  tasseled  quiver — 

‘  Tara-la  !'  the  bugles  blew, 

Halting  by  the  reedy  river. 

Two  are  missing  !  Two  have  fled  ! 

We  shall  search  the  wide  world  over. 

We  have  sworn  an  oath,”  they  said, 

“  We  will  bring  her  'live  or  dead 
To  her  mourning  royal  lover.” 

Forth  they  rode.  The  village  stands 
Silent  now,  with  pulse  nor  motion  : 

White,  with  stone  feet  in  the  sands. 

Staring  at  a  summer  ocean. 

Off  the  harbors  blue,  the  ships. 

Dropping  down  from  far  plantations. 

Hail  at  times  the  steeple-tips. 

But  the  belfry’s  silent  lips 
Answer  with  no  salutations. 

Years  have  come  and  years  have  gone. 

Reeds  and  grasses  cover  over 
Where  the  monarch  slcepcth  on  ; 

He  hath  little  need  of  lover. 

Still  when  winds  come  on  to  blow. 

Reapers  in  the  uplands  early. 

Hear  the  bugles  faint  and  low. 

And  the  knights  a-riding  go 
Through  the  hedge-rows  and  the  barley. 

Wsi.  Wallacx  Yocno. 
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Tiik  present  number  of  the  FIct.bctic  bejipns 
the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  new  series,  and 
the  thirtieth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  work* 
Dnrinfi'  this  lon^i'  period,  we  have  republished 
and  fpven  to  our  readers  manj  of  the  best  ar. 
tides  by  the  ablest  writers  in  the  world,  and 
we  think  we  can  fairly  claim  to  haw^  done 
much  for  the  popularity  of  such  men  as  Spen¬ 
cer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Proctor,  Max  Milller, 
and  others,  by  first  fi^aining  a  hearing  for  them 
in  our  pages.  We  liave  also  endeavored  to 
prewmt,  from  time  to  time,  the  new  discoveries 
in  science,  the  new  theories  on  various  sub¬ 
jects.  and.in  fact,  to  make  the  Ec'LKCTIC  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 

The  Bci*bcti('  being  conducted  on  this  gen¬ 
eral  plan,  can  not,  of  course,  hope  to  attain  tlie 
wide  circulation  of  the  strictly  popular  month¬ 
lies  :  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed 
that  the  demand  for  entertainment  is  ignored. 
Along  with  its  more  solid  articles,  each  num¬ 
ber  includes  papers  which  will  meet  the  wants 
of  every  member  of  the  family,  and  no  maga- 
aine  can  show  in  its  volumes  a  more  brilliant 
sucvession  of  sketches,  essays,  poems,  novels,or 
short  stories.  That  this  plan  of  linking  in¬ 
struction  with  amusement  meets  with  the  in- 
crt'Hsing  appreciation  of  intelligent  readers,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  our  drculation  among 
all  classes  has  steadily  grown,  and  probably  no 
other  magazine  has  so  large  a  number  of  per¬ 
manent  subscribers  in  proportion  to  its  circu¬ 
lation  as  the  Eclbctic. 

Our  general  plan  for  the  new  year  will  not 
be  materially  changed,  and  we  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  offer  any  "special  inducements” 
in  the  way  of  "premiums,”  as  we  shall  try  to 
give  each  subscriber  value  received  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  for  which  he  is  supi>used  to  subscribe  in 
a  magazine.  We  shall  be  grateful  for  the 
iis.sistance  of  our  friends  and  subscribers  every¬ 
where,  and  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain  responsible  and  intelligent  agents,  either 
male  or  female,  to  canvass  for  us.  Postmas¬ 
ters  and  others  desiring  an  agency  are  also 
requested  to  correspond  with  us. 

Ai.dinb  Almanac  for  1874. — Messrs.  Sut¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Aldint,  the  finest 


art  periodical  in  this  country,  have  issued  their 
{  Almanac  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  beautifully 
I  printed  on  fine  toned  paper,  with  illuminated 
covers,  and  contains  thirty-two  large  quarto 
pages.  The  illustrations,  twenty-nine  in 
number,  are  all  contributed  by  American 
artists,  and  are  some  of  the  finest  wood  engra¬ 
vings  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  well  worth  the 
moderate  price  charged,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  an  edition  of  over  40,000  copies  has 
been  sold. 

BrBAK  in  SBWtNU-M.ACHIKB  Pricbs. — Our 
readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
PtiORBNCR  ('OMPARY  have  responded  to  the 
general  call  for  lower  prices  for  sewing-ma 
chines,  and  will  henceforth  sell  their  well- 
known  and  superior- machines  at  a  redaction 
of  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  from  former  prices. 

Trr  Authors’  Publishing  Company  is  appa¬ 
rently  a  new  literary  bureau,  just  started  at  27 
Great  Jones  Street,  New-York,  and  having  for 
its  object  the  buying  or  selling  of  authors’ 
manuscripts,  etc.  The  company  also  purposes 
publishing  volumes  when  advisable.  Itsoiii- 
cers  are :  Pn-sident,  Richard  Grant  White ; 
Vice-President,  James  Wood  Davidson  ;  Mana¬ 
ger  and  Acting  Secretary,  William  B.  Smith, 
and  Treasurer,  James  H.  Worman. 

Holiday  Prksknts.— In  the  EIclbctic  for 
December,  will  be  found  a  choice  list  of  books 
for  Holiday  Presents,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
appropriate  or  in  better  taste  than  a  present  of 
a  fine  book,  and  our  list  comprises  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  books  issued.  'Flie  engravings 
advertised  by  us  under  the  head  of  "  American 
Scenery,”  numbeVing  some  24  selections  from 
the  best  American  painters,  such  as  Kensett, 
lunes,  Colman,  De  Haas,  Hart,  and  others, 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection, 
'limy  are  all  India  proofs,  printed  on  fine, 
heavy  paper,  price  $2  each. 

New  Motor  for  Sbwiro-Maciiinbs,  kti  . 
— A  decidedly  novel  steam  engine  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  F.  Siemens  of  Dresden, 
which  has  neither  cylinder,  piston,  guide-rods, 
cranks  nor  valves,  but  apparently  only  a 
boiler,  the  interior  arrangement  of  whic^  for 
the  present  constitutes  the  secret  of  the  paten- 
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tae.  The  steam  remains,  as  well  as  works, 
within  it,  not  a  drop  of  water  being  lost.  It  is  I 
only  adapted  to  produce  1-10  horse-power,  but 
it  is  always  ready,  and  is  perfectly  safe,  and 
when  gas  is  employed  for  heating,  requires 
only  two  feet  per  hour.  Externally,  it  is 
cylindrical  in  form,  widening  at  one  end  conic¬ 
ally,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and 
turns  on  supports,  a  conical  toothed  wheel  on 
the  top  converting  the  motion  into  horizontal 
or  t^rfical. 

Tkatkuers'  Insukamcb  Co. — The  recent 
terrible  loss  of  life  by  the  sinking  of  the 
Ktttc  dv.  Havre  reminds  us  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  that  skill  and  science  have  done  to 
make  traveling  safe,  accidents  are  continually 
occurring.  "  The  Travelers’  ”  insures  against 
all  accidents,  either  by  land  or  sea,  and  at  a  very 
moderate  cost.  Since  its  existence  it  has  paid 
over  16,000  clmms  for  death  or  injury  by  acci¬ 
dent,  or  at  the  rate  of  $700  for  every  working 
day  since  the  Company  started. 

The  class  of  people  to  whom  the  Company 
especially  appeal  are  the  great  number  of 
residents  of  suburban  towns,  who  go  by  rail¬ 
road  daily  from  their  homes  to  their  places 
of  business  and  return.  Such  people  should 
as  regularly  obuin  a  yearly  policy  as  they 
obtain  a  commutation  ticket  The  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Company  will  be  found  in  this 
number  of  the  Bdectir. 

Hbartii  and  Home.— This  popular  week¬ 
ly  journal  has  just  commenced  the  publics 
tion  of  a  charming  new  story,  entitled,  “  John 
Andron^  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis, 
the  well-known  author  of  "  Life  in  the  Iron 
Mills,”  “  Dallas  Galbraith,”  "  Waiting  for  the 
Verdict,”  etc.  Without  doubt,  Mrs.  Davis  is 
one  of  the  beet  story-writers  in  America,  and, 
having  given  more  tlian  usual  care  and  labor 
to  the  preparation  of  "John  Androtu,”  the 
reading  public  may  confidently  expect  in  it 
one  of  her  best  works.  , 

The  Railways  ok  Europe.— The  general 
results  of  the  railways  in  Europe  for  the 
years  1864-67  have  been  officially  published, 
and  show — as  is  almost  invariably  the  case — 
that  the  average  cost  of  working  roads  belong, 
ing  to  private  companies  has  been  less  than 
the  cost  of  working  government  roads.  In 
Germany  the  cost  of  working  railroads  by  the 
8tatt>  was  6(4  per  cent,  and  in  other  European 
countries  64^  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  work¬ 
ing  by  companies  averaged  only  46  per  cent 
in  Germany  and  48  per  cent  in  the  other  na¬ 


tions.  The  total  length  of  lines  in  working 
order  at  the  end  of  1867  is  given  at  61,280 
miles ;  the  total  cost  of  working,  $286,228328, 
gold,  and  the  net  revenues,  $294,982,610. 
Only  78(X)  miles  of  railways  were  operated  by 
Government.  The  difference  in  the  net  in¬ 
comes  of  all  the  roads  shows  an  increase  in 
1867  over  1864  of  more  than  seven-tenths  of 
one  per  cent,  but  in  France  the  increase 
amounts  to  1|  per  cent. 

It  is  said  that  a  bar  of  iron  worth  five  dol¬ 
lars  is  worth,  when  manufactured  into  horse¬ 
shoes,  $10.60 ;  table  knives,  $180 ;  buttons  and 
buckles,  $4036 ;  springs  of  watches,  $200,000. 
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lAtOe  DorrU.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Household  Edition.  New-York :  Harper  &. 
Bros.  Cloth,  quarto,  fifty-eight  engravings, 
pp.  864.  Price,  $1.60. 

Friends’  Home  L\fe.  New-York :  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  dt  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  3,60.  Price, 
$1,60. 

The  Pentatevch  in  Us  Progressive  Bevela- 
tions  of  Ood  to  Men.  By  Rev.  Henry 
Cowles,  D.D.  New-York  :  D.  Appleton  dt 
Co.  Pp.  414.  Price.  $2.25. 

The  Old  Faith  and  The  New.  A  Confes 
sion.  By  David  Friedrich  Straubs.  New- 
York  :  henry  HoU  dt  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  i)p. 
224.  Price, 

Fasre-Mount.  By  Henry  Peterson.  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  :  Claxton,  Rem*en  dt  Haffelfinger. 
lOiiio,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  30. 

Ihe  Burgomaster's  Family;  or.  Weal  and 
Woe  in  a  Little  World.  By  Christine  Mul¬ 
ler.  Translated  By  Sir  John  Shaw  Le- 
KEVRE.  'New-York  :  Sertbner,  Armstrong  d 
Co.  8mo,  paper,  pp.  196.  Price,  $1. 

Saxe  Holm’s  Stories.  New-York  ;  Serib 
ner,  Armetrong  dt  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  350. 
Price,  $1.50. 

South-Sea  Idylls.  By  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard.  Boston  :  Janus  R.  Osgood  dt  Co. 
Square  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  312.  Price,  $1.60. 

Common  Sense  in  Religion.  By  James 
Freeman  C?i,arke.  Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  db 
Co.  12ino,  cloth,  pp.  443.  Price,  $2. 

The  Women  of  the  Arabs.  With  a  Chapter 
for  Children.  By  Rev,  Henry  Harris  Jes 
SUP,  D.D.  New-York :  Dodd  d  M  ad.  16mo, 
cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  372.  Price,  $2.  j 

7he  Oumbertone  Contest.  By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Best  Cheer,”  etc.  New-York  :  Dodd  d 
Mead.  16mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  ,869. 
Price,  $1.60. 
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Tblboraphic  Progress. — The  telegraph 
is  making  good  progress  in  Brazil,  and  erelong  : 
a  line  will  stretch  along  the  coast  from  one  | 
end  of  that  great  empire  to  the  other.  From  j 
Kio  de  Janeiro  an  extension  will  be  carried  to  | 
Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ajres,  wliere  a  om- 
nection  with  the  line  that  crosses  the  Andes  to  j 
Valparaiso  can  be  made.  Thus  England  and  I 
Europe  will  soon  be  able  to  send  telegrams 
direct  to  the  far-away  port  on  the  Pacific,  for  ' 
in  a  short  time  a  cable  will  be  laid  from  Lis-  | 
bon  to  Madeira,  and  thence  to  St.  Vincent  and  I 
Pernambuco.  The  laying  of  deep-sea  cables  ' 
seems.now  to  have  become  a  matter  of  course ;  | 
and  the  ease  with  which  a  broken  cable  can  be 
hooked  up  and  repaired  from  great  depths  is  j 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  triumphs  of 
modem  mechanical  enterprise. 

Post  Opkicb  Law. — The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  has  lately  ruled  that  if  a  postmas¬ 
ter  knows  that  a  letter  addressed  to  his  office 
is  intended  for  a  person  living  within  the 
delivery  of  another  office,  it  is  his  duty  to 
forward  it  without  waiting  for  a  request  to 
do  so,  and  without  additional  chargt*  for 
postage. 

A  NBW  line  of  steamers  to  Australia 
from  Ban  Francisco  will  probably  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Hall, 
U.  S.  Consul  to  Sydney,  who  has  for  many 
years  tried  to  establish  such  a  line,  is  the 
promoter  of  the  enterprise.  The  first  steamer 
is  to  leave  Sydney  for  San  Francisco  on  the 
16th  of  December.  It  is  intended  that  two 
others  will  be  subsequently  laid  on.  They 
will  touch  at  Kandava,  F'iji,  and  Honolulu, 
and  will,  it  is  thought,  be  connected  by  a 
branch  line  with  Auckland,  New-Zealapd. 

Wheat  Sbnt  Abroad.— The  returns  now 
published  for  nine  months  of  the  year  1878, 
show  during  this  period  the  im}X)rts  of  wheat 
into  Great  Britain  increased  by  over  8,000,000 
hundred-weight,  compared  with  1872.  The 
proportion  received  from  Russia  has  fallen 
from  13,000,000  to  7,000,000  hundre<l-weight ; 
that  from  the  United  States  advanced  from 
5,000,000  to  18,000,000  hundred-weight,  and, 
from  Canada,  600,000  to  2,000,000  hundred¬ 
weight.  Tlie  gross  value  of  the  imports  of 


wheat  for  the  nine  months  is  $99,000,000, 
of  which  the  United  States  shipped  about 
$42,000,000.  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  for  $87,000,000  worth  were  sent  from 
the  port  of  New-York  in  the  five  weeks  end¬ 
ing  Nov.  25,  and,  though  not  all  wheat, 
breadstuffs  made  very  much  the  largest  item 
of  shipment.  Every  week  the  increase  has 
been  steady,  and  the  ships  have  all  they  can 
carry.  The  United  States,  it  may  be  said,  is 
literally  feeding  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  with  bread. 

Tub  largest  and  most  important  quicksilver 
district  in  the  world  is  in  California.  New 
discoveries  are  made  nearly  every  month ,  and 
deposits  of  cinnabar  or  suiphuret  of  mercury 
were  recently  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
— There  were  nine  fire  insurance  companies 
in  Hartford  before  the  Chicago  fire,  with  total 
assets  of  $18,287,865.  That  fire  carried  down 
five  comi>aniea  with  assets  of  over  $2,000,000. 
Three  new  companies  have  been  organized 
since,  two  of  them  in  season  to  suffer  loss  by 
the  Boston  fire.  The  losses  paid  by  Hartford 
companies  for  the  C'hicago  and  Boston  fires 
were  over  $12,000,000,  and  they  sustained 
heavy  losses  besides.  Yet  the  seven  cqmjMi- 
nies  now  doing  business  there  show  their 
assets  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  to  be  $12,411,958,  or  within  $800,000  of 
the  assets  of  the  nine  companies  before  the 
Cliicago  disaster,  and  one  of  the  seven  has 
just  commenced  business. 

“  In  England,  at  each  railroad  station,  a 
box  somewhat  like  a  letter  box  is  fastened 
up,  into  which  travelers  may  put  newspapers 
and  books  which  they  have  read  on  their 
journey.  These  are  collected  and  carried  to 
hospitals  and  similar  institutions  for  the  use 
of  the  inmates.”  Some  arrangement  of  this 
kind  would  be  beneficial  on  our  American 
roads. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Com]>any  to  give 
their  subscribers  daily  meridian  time  as  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Observatory  at  Washington, 
At  about  10  minutes  past  12  o’cl<x^k  (New-York 
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time)  the  lever  of  the  instruments  will  give 
regular  bests;  and  at  12  o’clock  12  minutes 
12  seconds  p.m.,  precisely,  it  will  change  to 
double  beats,  with  intervals,  continuing  for 
about  15  seconds.  At  the  exact  time  of  the 
change  from  single  to  double  beats  it  will  be 
12  minutes  and  12  seconds  past  12  o’clock  by 
New-York  time,  as  given  directly  by  the  pen¬ 
dulum  beats  of  the  clock  at  the  Observatory 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ddrino  the  year  1B73  the  Public  Debt  of 
the  United  States  has  been  diminished  nearly 
three  million  dollars.  The  precise  sum  is 
$2,987/)12.  The  increase  of  the  Debt  in  De¬ 
cember  was  $8,453,278. 

Thb  Library  of  Congress  has  again  quite 
outgrown  its  present  accommodations,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  hundred  supplementary  cases  of 
shelving  introduced  two  years  ago,  and  Mr. 
Spofford  has  to  work  with  a  small  staff  in 
hinderingly  close  quarters.  Twenty-eight  de¬ 
signs  for  a  new  building  were  submitted  by 
architects  under  the  offer  of  the  late  Congress, 
but  we  believe  none  were  found  satisfactory. 
A  larger  bonus  is  needed  to  tempt  our  best 
designers. 

The  annual  report  of  the  librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1878, 
shows  that  at  that  date  the  library  contained 
258,752  volumes,  (of  which  31,190  were  in  the 
law  department,)  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  12,407,  and  48,000  pamphlets.  Mr.  Hpofford 
estimates  that  in  twenty  years  the  library  will 
outnumber  half  a  million.  Its  collection  of 
English  county  and  local  histories  is  approach¬ 
ing  completeness,  and  is  a  feature  of  great 
interest. 

The  seventy-six  National  and  State  banks 
now  in  operation  in  this  city  have  an  aggre¬ 
gate  capital  of  $86,000,000;  the  forty-one 
savings  banks  have  on  hand  assets  amounting 
to  about  $180,000,000,  and  the  thirty  life  in. 
surance  companies  chartered  by  the  State  of 
New-York  have  assets  amounting  to  $170,000- 
000.  There  are  also  eighty  New-York  fire 
insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  about 
$86,000,000,  besides  numerous  foreigu  compa¬ 
nies;  twelve  marine  insurance  companies 
with  a  large  amount  of  assets,  and  fourteen 
loan  and  trust  companies,  having  a  capital  of 
$150,000,000.  The  capital  and  assets  so  in¬ 
vested  amount  to  about  $500,000,000. 

Postal  cards  cost  Government  $1.89i  per 
thousand,  and,  according  to  estimates,  120,' 
800,000  will  be  required  in  1874. 


A  Swiss  journal  states  that  M.  Staempfii 
only  accepted  the  post  of  arbiter  in  the  Ala 
bama  Arbitration  conditionally  upon  his  ex¬ 
penses  being  paid  by  the  Confederation,  if  not 
by  England  or  the  United  States.  As  he  does 
not  consider  the  testimonial  given  him  availa¬ 
ble  for  this  purpose,  this  journal  states  that 
M.  Staempfii  applied  to  the  Conseil  F6d4ral  to 
carry  out  the  stipulation,  and  that  the  claim 
for  his  expenses  was  allowed. 

Oint  new  Trade  Dollar  gladdens  the  almond 
eyes  of  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  as  well  it  may. 
Yet,  knowing  the  wondrous  faculty  of  imita¬ 
tion  possessed  by  his  fellow  countrymen,  it  is 
not  remarkable  that,  in  commending  it  to  their 
general  use,  he  takes  occasion  to  give  timely 
warning  to  Celestial  “rogues  and  sharpers” 
that,  “  should  they  dare  to  set  this  prohibition 
at  defiance,  and  fabricate  false  coin,  they  shall, 
upon  discovery,  most  assuredly  be  arrested 
and  punished.  Let  every  one  obey  with  trem¬ 
bling  !  liet  there  be  no  diaobedience !’’ 
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Our  New  Stort. 

In  thia  number  of  the  Eclbctic  we  give 
the  opening  chapters  of  a  new  story  which 
promises  more  than  ordinary  entertainment 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  enjoy  a  really 
good  novel.  In  our  opinion  it  approaches 
the  best  performances  of  the  greatest  masters 
in  this  important  department  of  literature ; 
and  we  are  fortified  in  this  opinion  by  the 
London  SpecUUor,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
lengthy  comment  on  it,  says : — "  It  is  so  clever 
and  so  remarkable,  that  though  speculation 
upon  the  authorship  may  be  Indiscreet,  it  is 
irresistible.  If  *  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  ’ 
is  not  written  by  George  Eliot,  then  there  is 
a  new  light  among  novelists.  In  every  page 
of  these  introductory  chapters  there  are  a 
doxen  sentences  which  have  the  ring  of  the 
wit  and  the  wisdom  of  the  only  truly  great 
English  novelist  now  living.  The  description 
of  Gabriel  Oak  is  too  perfect,  for  it  will  not 
bear  curtailment.  .  .  .  There  is  a  passage 
descriptive  of  the  companionship  of  the  stars, 
so  learned  and  so  poetical  that  it  seems  to  be 
irrefutable  evidence  of  the  authorship.  At 
all  events,  the  ComhM  is  giving  us  a  high 
intellectual  treat  this  time,  and  we  are  not 
the  less  grateful  because  it  is  certainly  due  as 
reparation." 

Webster’s  Diotionart. — All  our  readers^ 
we  hope,  read  the  important  article  on  “  Eng¬ 
lish  Dictionaries  ”  which  appeared  in  the 
Eclectic  for  January,  (and  which,  by  the 
way,  was  by  a  blunder  marked  “  To  be  con¬ 
tinued.’’)  The  writer  of  that  article  was  Mr. 
K.  B.  Tylor ;  and  his  eminence  as  a  philologist 
and  in  other  departments  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gation,  gives  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
authority  to  his  pronouucementa  In  a  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  Atluneum,  conducted  since 
that  article  was  published,  with  the  publishers 
of  Ogilvie’s  Dictionaries,  Mr.  Tylor  has  very 
clearly  proved  the  soundness  of  his  original 
verdict  that  Webster’s,  as  it  stands  to-day, "  U 
otrtainly  the  best  praetieal  Englitk  Dietivnary 
extant.”  Nothing  is  left  for  us  to  add  to  this^ 
but  to  call  attention  to  the  other  eminent 
testimony  which  the  publishers  (G.  &  C.  Mer- 
riam,  Springfield,  Mass.)  present  on  another 


page ;  and  to  add  that,  in  our  experience,  we 
have  found  Webeter'e  Unabridged  a  most 
satisfactory  and  reliable  teacher  and  guide. 

The  sum  of  the  reading  population  of  Eng¬ 
land  compared  with  that  of  this  country  is 
certainly  small,  yet  the  intellectual  supply 
given  it  is  greater  than  in  any  other  land. 
During  1873  there  were  3,463  new  books  printed 
there.  The  addition  of  reprints  and  342  Ameri¬ 
can  importations  brings  the  number  up  to  4,991. 
In  any  other  country  the  largest  number  was 
659.  The  material  so  generously  furnished 
accurately  pictures  the  condition  of  the  modem 
mind.  There  are  831  imaginative  works, 
novels,  tales,  etc.,  on  the  list,  and  688  books 
on  Art,  Science,  and  History.  In  addition  to 
these  last  there  are  413  strictly  educational 
works.  The  grave  character  of  the  larger 
part  of  these  publications  presents  the  most 
encouraging  evidence  possible  of  the  growing 
taste  for  thorough  and  sincere  study  among 
English-speaking  people. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  ouriho 
1873. — The  monthly  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  No.  3,  now  in  press,  will  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1878.  The  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  furnishes  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  which  shows  a  considerable  falling  ofif 
in  the  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of 
British  manufacture  to  the  United  States : 

CommodltlM.  ISTX.  1871 


Cotton  piece  goods,  yards . lSl,ei7,SSS  100,500,846 

Earthenware  and  chinaware,  etc., 


lbs . 

806,806 

677,610 

Haberdashery  and  milluery,  Iba.. 

1,884,867 

1,000,966 

Pig  iron,  tons . 

106,161 

100,604 

Bar,  angle,  belt  and  rod  iron, 
tons . 

64,588 

08,006 

Raiiroad  iron,  tons . 

467,81)4 

186,700 

Hoops,  sheets,  and  boiler  and 
arnHW  piatea,  tons . 

81,407 

18A01 

Tin  plates,  tons. . 

87,860 

86,581 

Unwrought  steel,  tons . 

-oiiin 

19,060 

Lead— pig,  rolled,  sheet,  piping, 
etc.,  tons . 

8,858 

1917 

Linen  piece  goods,  yards . 118,067,709 

101,715,000 

Spirits— British  and  Irish,  gallons. 

186,790 

166,000 

Wool— sheep  and  lambs’,  lbs . 

0,475,091 

800,981 

C'lotha,  coatings,  dnifela,  etc., 
yards . 

6,089,876 

4,968,077 

Worsted  stuffs,  yards . 

98,846,141 

86391,017 

Carpets,  yards . 

1771474 

6306,741 

Pubiisher^t  Mitcelbniy. 


t  Thk  English  Post-Office  curies  annually 
about  870,000,000  letters,  76,000,000  postal 
cards,  108,000,000  book  packets,  and  99,000,000 
newspapers. 

Pafkr. — Dr.  Albinus  Budal,  of  Vienna,  has 
made  a  curious  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
paper  consumed  in  all  countries.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  Russian  consumes  1  pound  of 
paper  per  year;  the  Spaniard,  ;  the  Mexi¬ 
can  and  Central  American,  2 ;  the  Italian  and 
Austrian,  8^ ;  the  Canadian,  (including  all 
British  America,)  6^  ;  the  Frenchman,  7| ;  the 
German,  8 ;  the  American,  8^ ;  the  English¬ 
man,  11^.  Dr.  Rndal  estimates  the  world’s 
paper  product  of  all  kinds  at  1,800,000,000 
pounds  per  annum.  Of  this  one-half  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  printing,  oneaixth  for  writing,  and 
the  remainder  for  various  other  purposes.  He 
divides  the  total  product  as  follows :  For 
government  ones,  (official  documents,)  200,000,- 
000  pounds ;  educational  usee,  180,000,000  ; 
trade,  240,000,000 ;  manufacturing  industry, 
180,000,000 ;  private  correspondence,  100,000,- 
000 ;  printing,  900,000,000.  To  produce  1 300,- 
000,000  pouirdB  there  are  8,900  factories,  etc., 
employing  90,000  men  and  180,000  women. 
Then  there  are  100,000  collectors  of  rags. 
The  paper  import  of  the  Unites  States  is  given 
at  8,000,000  pounds,  the  domestic  nuumfacture 
at  874300,000.— Golosy. 

Is  connection  with  the  postal  appropriation 
for  the  coining  year,  we  have  the  old  story  that 
the  expenses  of  mail  service  largely  exceed  the 
receipts.  But  seven  States,  New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Islrmd,  Connecticut, 
New-York,  New-Jersey,  and  Pennsylvimia 
yield  a  surplus  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  while  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  there  is  a  deficit  of  six  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions.  It'  looks  as  if  the  rural  regions  of  the 
West  and  South  ought  to  dip  more  into  letter¬ 
writing  or  have  fewer  Post-Offices. 

Nbarlt  the  whole  of  the  English  ballad 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  London  pub¬ 
lisher,  Catnach,  whose  place  of  business  is 
in  the  classic  regions  of  Seven  Dials. 

The  Emma  mine  in  Utah  is  yielding  the 
largest  amount  and  the  richest  ores  since  its 
discovery.  The  last  level  run  has  opened 
into  a  vast  treasure  house  of  wealth.  The 
ores  from  this  lower  run  give  $800  per  ton 
silver  and  40  per  cent  lead. 

Jkam  Ixoblow. — The  next  number  of  the 
SCLBCnc  will  contain  a  fine  portrait  of  Jean 
Ingelow,  who  ranks  with  Elisabeth  Barrett 
Browning  at  the  hsad  of  the  female  poets  of 
our  time. 
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Sow  to  Teach.  A  Manual  of  Methods  for  a 
Graded  Courw  of  Instruction.  For  the  use  of 
Teachers.  By  Hbhbt  Kiddi.b,  A.M.,  Thomas 
F.  Harbison,  and  N.  A.  Calkihs.  New- 
York  :  J.  W.  Sehermerhom  dt  Co.  Ifimo,  cloth, 
pp.  209.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Oriental :  A  Collection  of  Eastern  Melo¬ 
dies,  Ancient  and  Traditional.  Arranged  for 
Christian  Service.  By  Wm.  J.  Wktmokk. 
New-York  :  J,  W.  Sehemurhom  dt  Co.  (juartu, 
cloth,  pp.  112.  Price,  $1.26. 

JTie  Proud  Mim  MmeBride :  A  Tale  of 
Gotham.  By  JoHH  G.  Saxb.  Illustrated  by 
Hoppim.  Boston :  J.  R.  Oogood  dt  Co.  16mo, 
cloth  pp.  88.  Price,  $2.60. 

TFAtcA  Shall  It  Be  f  By  the  author  of  **  The 
Wooing  O’t.”  New-York  :  Henry  Holt  «£•  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  416.  Price,  $1.25. 

PrMeme  of  Ltfe  and  Mind.  By  Gboror 
Hbnrt  Lkwbb.  First  Series:  The  Founds 
tions  of  a  Creed.  Vol.  I.  Boston:  J.  R.  Oegooil 
db  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  484.  Price,  $8. 

Twelve  Milee  from  a  Lemon.  By  Qaii. 
Hamilton.  New-York:  Harper  it  Brot 
paper,  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  820.  Price,  $1.50. 

Harry  Heatheote  of  OanyoU.  A  Tale  ol 
Australian  Bush  Life.  By  Anthony  Trol- 
LOPB.  New-York :  Harper  Broe.  8vo, 
pp.  61.  Price,  26  cte. 

Proeper.  A  Novel.  From  the  French  of 
Victor  Chbrblxibz.  By  Cari.  Benson. 
New-York :  Henry  HoU  tf*  Co.  Ifimo, cloth,  pp^ 
289.  Price,  $135. 

The  Conoeroaiion  of  Energy.  By  Balfour 
Stbwart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  International  Scien¬ 
tific  Series.  New-York :  £>.  Appleton  db  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  286.  Price,  $1.60. 

Aunt  Jo’*  Scrap- Bag.  By  Louisa  M. 
Alcott.  Boston :  Robert*  Brot.  16mo, 
cloth,  illustrated,  pp.  209.  Price,  $1. 

Song*  of  the  Sun-Land*.  By  JoAt^uiN  Mil- 
LBR.  Boston :  Robert*  Llrot.  16mo,  cloth, 
pp.  212.  Price, - 

Storie*  of  Infinity.  By  Camu.i.b  Fi.am- 
MARION.  Translated  from  the  French  by  S. 
R.  Crowden.  Boston .  Robert*  Bro*.  16mu, 
cloth,  pp.  287.  Price,  $1.50. 
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To  OUB  SCBSCRIBEIlfl. 

iB  the  previous  number  of  the  Eclbctic 
we  inclosed  bills  to  all  sub'cribers  in  arrears, 
acconi|>anied  by  an  envelope  bearing  our  ad¬ 
dress.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  many  have 
taken  this  gentle  hint,  and  have  remitted  to 
ns  the  amount  due,  and  their  receipts  will  be 
found  in  this  issue  of  the  EIclkctic.  There 
are  still,  however,  a  number  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers,  who  owe  not  only  for  the  current  year, 
but  for  previous  years ;  and  these  bills, 
though  made  up  of  small  sums,  amount  in 
the  aggregate  to  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  is  simple  justice  that  after  waiting  so  long 
these  bills  should  be  paid,  and  we  propose  to 
make  a  strong  effort  to  collect  them.  It  is  un¬ 
fair  to  the  publisher,  for  the  subscriber  year 
after  year  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  publication 
and  then  neglect  to  pay.  for  it,  but  we  have  on 
our  list  many  old  subscribers  who  owe  from 
three  to  five  years,  who  have  simply  neglected 
to  remit  year  after  year  as  the  bills  have  been 
sent  them.  Of  course  whenever  we  employ  a 
collector  we  have  his  commission  to  pay,  so 
that  in  reality,  after  waiting  some  years  for 
payment,  when  we  do  finally  receive  it  the 
amount  in  materially  reduced.  We  hope  our 
subscribers  in  arrears  will  see  the  justice  of 
our  claims  and  remit  without  further  delay, 
and  not  wait  to  be  called  on  by  a  collector,  or 
to  receive  further  bills  from  us.  The  best 
way  of  making  a  remittance  is  by  P.  O,  order, 
draft,  or  check. 

The  NATiOBAii  Preacher. — A  few  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  this  excellent  work  have  just 
been  bound  up  in  handsome  style,  and  are  for 
sale  at  this  office.  Orders  may  be  sent  direct 
to  the  Publisher.  Many  ministers  have  odd 
volumi*B  of  the  Preacher,  and  now  is  a 
good  time  to  a>mplete  their  sets,  or  pun-hase 
an  entire  new  one.  We  will  take  back  vols. 
or-  single  Noe.  in  part  pay,  so  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  will  have  the  set  in  a  neat,  uniform 
binding. 

The  work  is  most  valuable  for  its  wonderful 
variety  of  subjects  and  suggestive  thoughts. 
It  has  a  wide  range  of  theological  topics,  so 
useful  e8|>ecially  to  young  ministers,  as  any 
one  can  see  by  glancing  over  its  one  thousund 
and  ten  sermont.  It  has  a  three-fold  Index  of 


fifty  pages,  which  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty  five  cents, 
i  For  further  particulars  see  advertising  pag^. 

'  Chaboes  IB  THE  CoLiSBL’M. — The  arena 
'  inclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  Coliseum  is 
now  the  scene  of  extensive  excavations.  The 
I  theatre  of  the  gross  amusements  of  the  an- 
!  cient  Romans,  in  which  the  blood  of  so  many 
I  gladiators  and  Christian  martyrs  has  poured 
,  out.  presents  a  scene  to  which  visitors  have 
,  not  before  been  accustomed.  Horses  and 
I  carts  are  busy  coming  and  going,  carrying 
I  away  the  earth  which  is  in  process  of  removal, 

,  to  a  depth  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  feet,  or  down 
to  the  original  level.  As  far  as  the  work  has 
I  yet  gone,  enough  has  been  discovered  to  in- 
i  terest  tho«u>  curious  in  the  studies  of  the  past, 
'  and  the  throng  of  visitors  every  day  increases. 

;  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Flavian 
I  amphitheatre  has  been  consecrated  to  religions 
I  rites,  and  the  dozen  tabernacles  of  the  via 
I  cruet*,  and  the  cross  in  the  centre  of  the 
arena,  have  been  the  objects  before  which  de- 
j  vout  groups  have  gathered.  Every  visitor  has 
I  read  the  inscription  which  lets  it  be  known  to 
all  sinners,  and  others  concerned,  that  by  kiss¬ 
ing  the  cross,  an  indulgence  of  one  Itundred 
days  may  be  purchased.  The  cross  and  the 
I  shrines  are  now  to  be  removed,  and  the 
Coliseum  will  resume  its  old  character  of  a 
classical  ruin. 

A  Plabbtary  Paobabt.— Now  that  the 
!  great  planet  Jupiter  is  so  near  the  moon,  the 
opportunity  for  a  popular  acquaintance  with 
him  is  worth  improving.  Through  an  ordi. 
nary  opt'ra-glase  two  of  his  satellites  can  be 
seen,  and  a  common  house-telescope  will  re¬ 
veal  the  remaining  two  also. 

Acoustic  Cobditiobs.  —  Professor  Tyn- 
I  dall’s  latest  experiments  in  physical  science 
>  go  to  prove  that  a  fog  is  far  more  favorable 
than  a  clear  air  to  the  transmission  of  sound. 
Probably,  then,  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
gives  it  a  reverberatory  or  repeating  power 
j  not  existing  in  a  rarified  medium. 

I  The  Japs. — The  dress  of  the  Japanese, 

I  says  a  writer,  is  plain,  but  quite  neat  and 
j  comfortable,  and,  be  it  said  to  their  praise,  far 
'  Burpneses  our  own  in  point  of  phyBk>lqgkld 
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fitnrim.  Tlie  men  and  women  both  wear  a 
frarment  verj  much  resembling  the  old  Roman 
toga,  which  is  fastened  about  the  waist  with 
a  broad  girdle.  The  women  wear  their  hair 
in  a  very  nice  way,  something  after  the  water¬ 
fall  style,  minus  the  false  material.  The  men 
w€«r  theirs  im*tty  much  as  the  EurojM'nns  do. 
It  is  the  custom  for  the  ladies  as  soon  ns  they 
marry  to  blacken  their  te«*th  and  shave  their 
eyebrows,  in  order,  I  suppos«*,  to  prove  their  af¬ 
fection  for  their  huslmnds.  and  I  should  think 
it  ought,  for  it  n-nders  them  horribly  ugly. 
The  young  misses  are  usually  very  go<»d  lo(»k- 
ing,  and  some  of  them  beautiful,  but  nom*  of 
them  cttn  compare  with  our  young  girls  at 
home.  They  are  accepting  the  modem  im¬ 
provements  with  wonderful  celerity,  and  are 
making  rapid  strides  on  the  road  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  ra))idly  distancing  their  neighbors 
over  on  this  side. 

Titk  Vkki’S  i>b  Miix). — Ravaisson,  Curator 
of  Antiquities  at  the  Ixtuvre,  thinks  he  has 
discovered  that  the  Venus  de  Milo,  whose  tme 
intent  has  been  so  long  in  dispute,  was  not 
designed  as  a  single  figure,  but  as  a  compo¬ 
nent  of  a  group  representing  gract*  and  force. 
His  conclusions  are  arrived  at  by  comparison 
of  the  Venus  with  another  even  more  imper¬ 
fect  statue  recently  added  to  the  Ixmvre  col¬ 
lection,  as  the  Venus  de  Falerone,  which  re- 
rembles  the  Milo,  and  a  copy  of  which  forms 
part  of  such  a  group  in  the  UfRzzi  gallery. 

Mcooestions  to  Students. — That  a  young 
man  should  have  warm  admiration  for  the 
eminent  teachers  of  his  day,  is  most  desirable; 
that  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives 
should  bo  purified  by  the  presence  of  men 
whom  he  can  respect,  is  essential ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  should  not  be 
warned  more  carefully  against  abjuring  than 
against  abusing  his  intellectual  liberty.  He 
will  get  a  great  many  falls  by  trying  to  stand 
on  his  own  legs  ;  but  at  any  rate  he  will  leam 
to  use  them ;  and  if  he  loses  a  little  of  the 
pleasure  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  he  will  be 
more  liable  to  escape  the  narrowness  which 
overtakes  most  adherents  of  a  sect.  Nobody 
can  afford  to  be  influenced  by  one  man  alone ; 
and  yet  every  ardent  disciple  necessarily  ex¬ 
aggerates  beyond  all  bounds  the  influence  of 
his  master's  teaching.  If  all  prophets  were 
carefully  shut  up  and  allowed  to  publish  what 
they  please,  their  teaching  would  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  b«‘ing  judged  on  its  own  merits, 
instead  of  degenerating  into  the  sliibboleth  of 
a  clique. — Batu/rday  Revieui. 


An  interesting  lawsuit  in  England,  in  which 
Btlyravia  sues  to  restrain  a  British  daily  from 
reprinting  a  long  story  from  its  columns,  has 
again  brought  up  the  question  of  newspaper 
copyright.  The  Country  News  Agencies  in 
l/ondon  start  off  the  news  of  the  London 
dailies  by  telegraph,  at  three  or  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  thus  the  provincial  papers 
get  all  they  want  for  the  mere  cost  of  dis- 
jMitching,  and  head  off  the  sale  of  the  Ix>ndon 
press  when  it  comes  down  by  train.  A  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours’  copyright  on  all  dailies  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Printing  Times. 

An  ambitious  young  lady  was  talking  very 
loudly  about  her  favorite  authors,  when  a 
literary  chap  asked  her  if  she  liked  Lamb- 
With  a  look  of  ineffable  disgust  she  answered 
that  she  cared  very  little  about  what  she  ate, 
companHl  with  knowledge. 
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The  Parisians.  Hy  Edward  Bulwer, 
Ix)KD  Lytton.  New-York  :  Jlarj^er  dk  Bros. 
12mo,  cloth,  illustrated.  2  vols.  in  one,  pp. 
850,  337,  Price,  #1.75. 

The  Life  of  Qeorge  Dashiell  Bayard.  By. 
Samuei.  j.  Bayard.  New-York:  O.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  16ino,  cloth,  pp.  837.  Price, 
$1.75. 

Tlu  Historie.  Orwn  of  the  Bible.  A  Hand¬ 
book  of  Principal  Facts  from  the  best  recent 
authorities,  German  and  English.  By  Edwin 
(’ONE  Bissei.l,  A.M.  New-York :  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  Vo.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  432.  Price, 
$2  50. 

Ventral  Asia  :  Traoels  in  Vashmere,  Little 
Tibet,  and  Ventral  Asia.  Illustrated  Library 
of  Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adventure.  Com¬ 
piled  by  Bayard  Taylor.  New-York  :  Beyrib 
Mr,  Armstrong  db  Vo.  12mo,  cloth,  illustra¬ 
ted,  pp.  365.  Price,  $1.50. 

Hampton  and  its  Students.  By  two  of  its 
Teachers,  Mrs.  M.  F.  ARMSTRONO  and  Helen 
W.  Ludixiw.  With  fifty  Cabin  and  Planta¬ 
tion  Songs,  set  to  music.  New-York  :  O.  P. 
Puttnim’s  Sons.  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp. 
256.  Price,  $1.50. 

Laoeoon.  An  Essay  upon  the  Limits 
of  Poetry  and  Painting.  By  Gottiioi.d 
EuiiHAni  Lessing.  Translated  by  Ellen 
FRirrHiNOHAM.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  245.  Price,  $1.50. 

Thorpe  Regis.  A  Novel,  by  the  Author  of 

Unawares.”  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  433.  Price,  $1.50. 

Philosophy  of  English  Literature.  .K  Course 
of  Ijcctures  delivered  in  the  Lowell  Institute, 
bv  Prof.  John  Bascom.  New-York :  O.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  818.  Price 
$1.75. 
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New-York  Life  Insurance  Company. 


The  prosperity  attending  this  company  is 
something  remarkable.  According  to  its  20th 
Annual  Report  it  has  issued  during  the  last 
year  8334  new  policies,  insuring  $28,821,000. 

Though  this  com])any  is  not  quite  thirty 
years  old,  it  has  taken  a  leading  place  among 
the  insurance  companies  of  the  world,  and 
now  does  a  business  scarcely  equaled  in  vol¬ 
ume  by  any  other  company.  On  January  1st, 
1874,  its  net  assets  amounted  to  $24,518,004.38, 
being  an  increase  from  the  previous  year  of 
nearly  $3,000,000.  The  income  for  the  year 
1873  amounted  to  $7340,816.21,  and  out  of 
this,  after  paying  losses  by  death,  amounting 
to  nearly  $4 ,500,000,  and  the  usual  amount  for 
any  contingencies,  there  remained  a  surplus  of 
$1,742334.41.  Now  by  a  plan  which  has 
always  been  practiced  by  the  N.  Y.  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  every  policy-holder  is  a  stock-holder  to 
the  extent  of  sharing  in  the  company’s  profits ; 
so  that  the  whole  of  this  surplus  will  be 
divided  among  policy-holders  in  amounts  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  respective  premiums  which 
they  have  paid.  The  cash  value  of  this  divi¬ 
dend  can  be  used  in  paying  the  next  annual 
premium,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  insurance  is 
in  every  case  maU>rially  lessened  in  other 
words,  the  company  charges  those  desiring 
insurance,  whatever  .amount  experience  has 
found  necessary  to  make  the  insurance  abso¬ 
lutely  secure,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  re¬ 
turns  the  sum  that  remains  over  and  above 
the  actual  cost,  less  the  necessary  expenses 
incurred. 
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Beikwith  Sewino-Ma(  mine. — Within  a  | 
very  few  years,  sewing-machines  were  regard-  | 
ed  either  as  a  curiosity  or  a  luxury,  but  now  ' 
they  are  simply  a  necessity  in  every  house,  , 
and  it  is  almost  rare  to  find  a  home  without  | 
its  sewing-machine.  The  demand  for  them 
has  created  a  large  number  of  companies,  and  i 
they  are  made  on  an  enormous  scale,  as  the  : 
great  buildings  and  factories  in  which  they 
are  manufactured  and  sold  bear  witness. 
Very  few  persons  think  of  the  time  and 
patience  with  which  the  inventors,  from  Elias 
Howe  down,  have  toiled  to  bring  the  machines 
to  their  present  state,  and  it  Is  only  fair  that  ; 
they  should  be  well  rewarded,  as  moat  of  them 


have  been.  Now,  the  problem  seems  to  be  to 
reduce  their  price  so  that  even  the  poorest 
family  can  obtain  a  machine  which  shall  do 
the  work  of  the  higher-priced  ones  ;  and  this, 
to  our  mind,  seems  to  be  solved  by  the  “  Beck 
with  Portable  Family  Sewing-Machine.”  Its 
construction  is  so  simple  fhat  it  can  hardly 
get  out  of  order,  and  a  child  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  a  wheel  can  manage  and  operate  it.  The 
motive  power  is  supplied  by  turning  the 
wheel  with  tlie  right  hand,  and  the  machine 
feeds  and  guides  the  work  with  but  slight  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  operator,  thus  entirely  doing 
away  with  the  treadle  movement,  against 
which  there  is  now  so  much  complaint  on  the 
score  of  health.  Its  price,  $20,  places  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  able  to  buy 
sewing  materials,  and  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  machines  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  must,  if  the  prices  of.  other  machines 
are  not  at  once  largely  reduced,  in  many 
cases  suiHirsede  all  others. 

'fhe  office  of  the  Company  is  Na  862 
Broadway,  where  many  of  our  readers  can  see 
its  skillful  operations,  or  if  distant  can  send 
to  the  Company  for  their  circular  by  mail. 

Important  Work  on  the  Finances, — 
Henry  Holt  Si  Co.  will  publish  early  in  April 
a  History  of  American  Currency,  by  Wm.  G. 
Sumner,  Professor  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  in  Yale  College.  To  the  principal 
work  will  be  added  a  chapter  on  the  Bank  of 
England  restriction,  a  chapter  on  Austrian 
paper  money,  and  the  full  text,  with  some 
annotations,  of  the  celebrated  “  Bullion  Re¬ 
port  ”  presented  to  Parliament  during  the 
bank  restriction,  which  eventually  led  to  re¬ 
sumption  of  specie  payments.  This  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  important  state  paper  on  the 
subject,  and  its  inaccessibility  has  long  been 
a  disadvantage  to  students.  Mr.  Sumner's 
work  will  contain  the  first  history  of  the  panic 
of  1837  ever  published.  Prof.  Sumner  is  an 
admirable  writer  on  financial  topics,  and  one 
of  the  soundest  that  the  present  financial  dis¬ 
cussions  have  brought  prominently  out. 

American  Silks. — For  a  rich  but  plain 
spring  costume,  there  is  no  material  more  de. 
sirable  than  the  American  silks  made  by  Che¬ 
ney  Brotuem.  The  colors  are  soft  and  pleas- 
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ing,  the  fabric  ia  aolid  and  lasts  well,  hanging  I 
in  firm  but  soft  folds  which  will  show  to  espe-  ' 
cial  advantage  in  a  plain  dress,  and  the  effect 
in  costume,  though  not  showy,  is  modest,  re¬ 
fined,  and  pleasing  in  a  high  degree.  The  new,  ' 
or  rather  old,  shades  of  grays,  drabs,  and 
browns  are  particularly  suited  to  this  style  of  : 
(Quakerish  simplicity,  and  are  to  be  found  in  | 
every  tint  in  the  goods  of  this  noted  manufac-  j 
ture.  Black  silks,  always  in  demand  in  every 
fashion  are  also  a  ej>ecialty  of  these  makers,  | 
and  are  reliable  beyond  any  other  silks  of  the 
same  moderate  price.  | 

Cutting  lose  from  the  folly  of  French 
fashions,  and  striving  to  inaugurate  a  style  of 
drees  which  shall  be  suited  to  our  independent 
American  habits  of  life,  we  shall  discover  in 
.American  fabrics,  especially  in  those  of  a  high  | 
grade  like  these  silks,  a  peculiar  adaptability  | 
to  our  purpose. — Seribnor's  Monthly.  j 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
lias  recently  decided  the  suit  of  the  Florence  | . 
Sewing-Machine  Company  against  the  Singer,  | 
Grover  &  Baker,  and  Wheeler  &  Wilson  | 
Sewing-Machine  Companies,  involving  over 
$250,000,  in  favor  of  the  Florence  C'ompany.  j 

A  Great  Land  Sale. — The  Atlantic  and  ^ 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  have  recently  closed  | 
with  Count  de  Vervius  what  is  probably  the  | 
largest  single  land  sale  for  agricultural  pur-  I 
poses  ever  made  to  one  man  at  one  time. 
This  sale  consists  of  40,000  acres  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  country  between  Neosho  and  the  State 
line  bordering  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of  ; 
the  town  of  Seneca. 

This  large  farm  will  be  speedily  settled  by  i 
an  energetic,  thrifty,  and  desirable  community.  , 
The  Count  will  dispose  of  this  land  in  100-acre  | 
tracts  to  his  people,  at  a  low  rate,  and  give  all  { 
the  time  to  pay  desired  by  the  settlers.  A 
church,  school-house,  mill,  and  large  colony  ; 
store  will  be  immediately  erected.  Count  de 
Vervius  is  immensely  wealthy,  and  a  most  lib-  , 
eral -minded  gentleman  ;  he  will  furnish  free  to 
all  his  settlers,  seeds,  and  the  tools  and  imple-  | 
ments  needed  on  the  farm — all  free  for  a  year.  | 

The  location  of  this  important  settlement  in  I 
Missouri  is  due  to  the  business  energy  and 
tact  of  Mr.  Deane,  the  Land  Commissioner  of  ; 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
and  the  liberal  policy  of  the  company  in  the 
sale  of  their  lands  to  those  who  will  settle  and 
improve  the  same.  And  out  in  this  same 
region,  and  far  east  of  it,  there  are  hundreds  I 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  just  as  good  lands, 
and  that  will  be  sold  just  as  liberally.  i 


The  largest  diamond  ever  imported  here 
was  recently  exhibited  in  this  city.  It  was 
found  in  the  South  African  diamond  fields, 
and  weighed  80  carats  in  the  rough  state. 
The  gem  lost  one  third  its  weight  in  cutting, 
but  increased  in  value  from  $10,000  to  $40,000. 
The  cutting  and  designing  were  done  here, 
and  equaled  the  best  efforts  of  the  diamond - 
workers  of  Amsterdam. 

Portraits  of  Charles  Scmnek. — Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  life-like 
portrait  of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Ek;LECTic  ”  some  months 
since.  We  have  had  the  plate  retouched  and 
an  edition  printed  on  fine  heavy  paper,  size 
12  X  15,  and  are  now  prepared  to  fill  all  orders. 
Single  copies  by  mail,  20  cents  each. 

Colorado,  which  had  not  a  mile  of  railroad 
less  than  five  years  ago,  has  now  ten  lines, 
having  a  total  length  of  608  miles.  • 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

The  Life  of  Thomiie  Jefferson.  By  James 
Parton.  Boston :  J.  It.  Osgood  <t  Co.  8vo, 
cloth,  pp.  764.  Price,  $6. 

Logic :  Deduction  and  Induction.  By 
Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  New- York :  D.  Appleton  <£  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  731.  Price,  $2. 

A  Ilistory  of  American  Currency.  With 
Chapters  on  the  English  Bank  Restriction  and 
Austrian  Paper  Money.  By  Prof.  William 
O.  Sumner.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  d  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  391.  Price,  $3. 

A  Daughter  of  Bohemia.  A  Novel.  By 
Christian  Reid,  Author  of  “Valerie  Ayl¬ 
mer,”  etc.  New-York;  D.  Appleton  d  Co. 
8vo,  cloih,  pp.  222.  Price,  $1.50. 

England,  Politienl  and  Social.  By  Auguste 
Langel.  Translated  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Hart. 
New-York  :  O.  P,  Putnam's  Sons.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  825.  Price,  $1.50. 

“  No  Intentions.”  A  Novel.  By  Florence 
Marrtatt.  New-York  :  D.  Appleton  d  Co. 
8vo,  paper,  pp.  171.  Price,  75  cts. 

Manual  of  the  ConstUutum  of  the  United 
States.  Designed  for  the  Instruction  of 
American  Youth  in  the  Duties.  Obligations, 
and  Rights  of  Citizenship.  By  Israel  Ward 
Andrews,  D.D.  Cincinnati  and  New-York  ; 
Wilson,  Hinkle  d  Co.  12mo,  sheep,  pp.  870. 
Price,  $2. 
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Tub  Currency  Battle. 

The  currency  question  is  not  yet  so  far  set-  | 
tied  tliat  the  following  quotation  from  the  Lon-  ! 
don  Spectator  will  not  be  of  interest  to  Anier-  j 
ican  readers.  It  gives  expression  to  the  most 
enlightened  opinion  on  the  subject,  and,  as  the 
last  sentence  indicates,  is  not  without  a  practi¬ 
cal  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  investment  I 
of  foreign  capitai  in  American  enteritrises :  j 

“  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  Western  and 
South-Western  men,  wlio  now,  from  their  1 
numbers,  rule  tlie  Union,  are  ca.sting  aside 
the  control  of  the  better-educated  New-Eng- 
landers  and  New-Yorkers  altogether,  and  are 
hurrying  the  Union  toward  a  financial  catas¬ 
trophe.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  fanners 
of  tliose  sections  have  been  greatly  distressed 
for  money,  a  distress  arising  in  part  from  the 
prices  ruling  for  their  staple,  corn,  in  part 
from  heavy  and  ill-adjusted  taxation,  in  part 
from  a  severe  rise  in  tlie  price  of  labor,  and 
in  part  from  what  we  call  in  England  a  tight¬ 
ness  in  the  monev  market,  due  to  causes  our 
information  at  tfiis  distance  is  not  sufficient 
to  trace.  The  fact  of  distress  is,  however, 
certain,  and  the  Western  men,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  energy,  have  endeavored  to  relieve 
themselves  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  They  have 
denounced  political  corruption  ;  they  have 
tried  to  put  down  liquor-dealing;  they  have 
demanded  a  law  of  the  maximum  for  railway 
portage — that  is,  a  law  enabling  the  Central 
Government  to  regulate  the  cost  of  railway  i 
freights  by  decree ;  and  they  have  tried  to  get  1 
rid  of  all  intermediaries  between  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  themselves.  Before  all,  however, 
they  have  decided  that  they  must  have  more 
money  about,  that  money  must  be  cheap,  and 
that  the  Government  must  make  it  cheap 
somehow.  As  they  know  that  Congress  can 
not  make  gold,  and  see  that  it  can  nmke  notes, 
and  as  they  also  see  that  notes  will  buy 
things,  they  have  decided  that  Government 
must  make  notes,  and  plenty  of  them,  and 
have  pledged  their  representatives  to  that 
course.  Uiiless  the  Tt^unc  in  ]>articular  is 
misrepresenting  both  Senate  and  House  — 
which  is  most  Improbable — they  have  bound 
their  Representatives  and  Senators  to  ‘go  it 
biiud  on  inflation,’  and  many  sensible  men, 
who  see  the  full  danger,  are  voting  for  infla¬ 
tion,  on  the  avowed  plea  that  their  constitu¬ 
ents  want  cheap  money,  and  will  have  it. 
There  is  no  fine  currency  theory  in  the  West¬ 
ern  mind,  but  a  distinct  belief  that  a  note  is 
money,  and  as  Government  can  make  notes,  it 
shali  make  them.  The  New-Englan‘ders  and 
New-Yorkers  see  the  folly  of  this  course,  and 
speak  out  plainly  enough  about  it ;  but  the 
majority,  though  they  iisten  and  often  ap¬ 


prove,  stili  are  uninfluenced  by  the  arguments' 
and  affirm  in  dull  resignation  t>hat  they  mu$t 
vote  for  measures  they  think  f  ull  of  risk. 

“  To  Englishmen,  the  sudden  outburst  of  a 
mania  like  this  is  aimost  incredible,  but  the 
average  American  elector,  though  he  tho¬ 
roughly  understands  business,  is  apt  to  get 
puzzled  by  apparently  simple  questions  of 
finance,  ^me  of  the  ablest  Americans  have 
been  Protectionists,  as  Canadians  and  Austra¬ 
lians  now  arc,  and  we  can  not  forget  that  the 
late  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  a  man  on  many 
]>oints  clear-headed  to  a  degree,  died  in  the 
faith  that  if  the  exports  exce^ed  the  imi>orts, 
the  country  was  prosperous — that  is,  that  it 
was  profitable  to  sell  goods  without  being 
paid  for  them ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  the 
usual  way,  that  it  was  possible  to  sell  goods 
without  accepting  the  goods  offered  in  return. 
We  believe  it,  on  ali  the  evidence,  to  be  but 
too  true,  that  with  gold  at  113 — that  is,  with 
paper  depreciated  more  than  ten  per  cent — 
the  Western  men  still  think  that  n>ore  paper 
is  a  panacea  for  the  distress  under  which  they 
suffer.  It  seems  incredible,  for  instance,  but 
it  is,  we  fear,  too  true,  that  they  think  depre¬ 
ciation  can  be  avoided — that  is,  that  com  can 
be  too  plentiful  and  yet  no  cheaper,  and  that 
they  think  two  sixpences  wortn  more  than 
one  shilling.  Their  notion  is  that  if  pa{>er  is 
plentiful,  they  can  borrow  it,  say,  at  five  per 
cent,  instead  of  ten,  quite  forgetting  that  if 
the  paper  wili  buy  only  half  as  much,  they 
are  paying  precisely  the  same  interest.  A 
note  whkm  will  buy  a  quarter  of  wheat  is 
worth,  whether  to  hire  or  to  buy,  exactly  two 
notes  which  wili  only  purchase  the  same  quan¬ 
tity.  We  are  ashamed  to  state  such  a  i»ropo- 
sition,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Western  men 
do  not  see  it,  and  we  presume  their  governing 
idea  is  this  :  ‘The  immense  growth  of  the 
Union,  its  yearly  increasing  productiveness, 
and  its  hourly  enlarging  business  wili,  sooner 
or  later,  reciuire  a  much  greater  amount  of 
currency  than  she  now  possesses.  As  gold 
sank  after  the  war,  when  the  pajier  currency 
was  in  round  numbers  000,000,  from  140  to 
112,  so,  if  we  inflate  that  sum  to  ,000,000, 
we  shali  in  the  coarse  of  years  find  notes  and 
gold  come  nearly  to  par  once  more.  All  that 
gradual  rise  in  the  vaiue  of  paper  will  be  to 
our  benefit.’  This,  we  say,  must  be  the  theo¬ 
ry  on  which  the  West  is  acting,  and  it  is  thus 
far  true.  If  it  were  certain  that  an  ultimate 
limit  to  the  issue  of  paper  had  been  r«;a<-hed, 
the  prosperity  of  America  might  in  a  ^iiera- 
tion  raise  its  currency  to  par,  just  as  the  new 
pros])erity  of  a  firm  migiit  give  credit  to  its 
previously  discredited  bills.  But  the  West¬ 
ern  men  ought  to  see  at  what  price  they  are 
purchasing  this  apparent  advanta^.  The 
larger  portion  of  interest  on  the  debt  is  paid 
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in  paper,  and  everj  measure  of  inflation  cheats 
the  public  creditor  of  ao  much  of  his  moner. 
He  lent  believing  that  he  would  be  paid  in 
paper,  issued  onlj  to  the  legal  limit,  and  to  be 
replaced  as  soon  as  possible  by  mid,  and  finds 
himself  paid  in  a  paper  to  whi^  there  is  no 
limit,  and  which  is  not  to  be  made  converti¬ 
ble.  What  is  American  credit  worth,  if  its 
payments  are  to  be  made  in  coin  which  may 
be  debased  at  will  T — and  that  is  what  an  in¬ 
flation  of  bank-notes  or  greenbacks  really 
means. 


"  The  fight  is  not  over  yet,  and  the  sane  are 
making  a  gallant  battle';  but  victory,  if  we 
judge  aright,  is  slipping  from  their  hands,  and 
if  it  slips,  English  holders  of  anv  American 
stock  not  payable  in  gold  may  before  very 
long  find  their  interest  reduced  one-third.” 

Inexhaustible  Riches. —  Tne  mines  of 
Mexico,  originally  worked  by  the  Aztecs,  be¬ 
fore  the  Spanish  conquest,  are  worked  still. 
The  mines  of  the  Andes  have  given  forth  their 
wealth  for  more  than  three  centuries.  The 
mines  of  old  Spain  have  been  worked  from 
the  middle  ages,  and  are  in  working  condition 
now.  In  Hungary,  the  same  mines  worked 
by  the  Romans  before  the  birth  of  CTirist  still 
yield  their  steady  increase.  The  silver  ndnes 
of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  worked  from  the  elev¬ 
enth  century,  have  no  diminution.  In  Bohe¬ 
mia,  Tyrol,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  on  the  Ural 
and  Atlas  mountains,  and,  indeed,  wherever 
the  discoveries  of  silver  mines  have  been 
made,'  we  believe,  without  exception,  the 
mines  continue  to  be  worked  to  the  present 
day,  and  are  generally  more  productive  now 
than  at  any  time  during  their  past  history. 
Silver  mining,  for  permanent  and  rich  returns, 
has  had  its  parallels  in  no  other  business. 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Press  says  that  five 
years  ago  a  gentleman  in  that  city  scratched 
his  name  on  a  nickel  coin,  and  sent  it  on  its 
travels.  Eighteen  months  after,  this  piece 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  Lowell  actjuaint- 
ance,  who  marked  his  name  upon  it.  Two 
years  later,  it  turned  up  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  former  chum  of  the 
Portlander.  Recognizing  the  name,  he  in¬ 
scribed  his  also  on  the  coin.  One  day  recently, 
the  man  who  started  this  piece  of  money  on 
its  travels,  was  making  a  purchase  in  a  Lowell 
store,  when  the  identical  nickel,  which  left  his 
pocket  five  years  before,  was  handed  to  him  | 
in  change. 

The  gold  and  silver  production  in  the  United 
States  and  British  Columbia,  for  1873,  has  been 
estimated  as  follows:  California,  $18,025,793; 
Nevada,  $35,254,507 ;  Oregon,  $1,376,889  ; 
Washington,  $369,395  ;  Idaho,  $3,348,654  ; 


Montana,  $3,893310  ;  Uuh,  $4306,337  ;  Ari¬ 
zona,  $47,778;  Colorado,  $4,083308;  New- 
Mexico ,$868,799;  British  Colambia,$l  360,080. 
ToUl,  $73,358.69. 

O.  W.  Herrick,  Land  Agent  for  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  states  that  the  sales  of  the 
Land  Department  daring  the  month  of  March 
were  81,712  acres,  for  $155,306.11. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1878,  Canada  imported  goods  amounting  to 
147  ,785,000  from  the  United  States,  exporting 
in  return  products  valued  at  $41/)00,000.  The 
trade  of  the  Dominion  with  Great  Britain,  in 
the  same  period,  was  as  follows  :  Imports, 
$68,552,000;  exports,  $31,500,000. 

BOOKS  RBCSIVEO. 
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Ivan  Turgenieff’s  Spring  Floods.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Mrs.  Sophie  Michell  Butts.  A 
lAar  of  the  Steppe.  Translated  by  Wm. 
Hand  Browne.  New-York :  Henry  Holt  dk 
Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  219.  Price,  $1.35. 

Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  with  their 
Application  to  the  Training  and  Discipline  of 
the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Condi¬ 
tions.  By  Wm.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
New-York :  D.  Ajrpletwn  dk  Co.  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  787.  Price,  $3.50. 

“Oood  Lucky  A  Novel.  Translation  from 
the  German  of  Ehxest  Weuneu,  by  Fran¬ 
cis  A.  Shaw.  Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood  dk  Co. 
8vo,  paper,  pp.  153.  Price,  75  cents. 

Baddeek,  and  That  Sort  of  Thing.  By 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Boston:  J.  R. 
Osgood  dk  Co.  4to,  cloth,  pp.  191.  Price,  $1.50. 

Chapters  on  Animals.  By  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton.  With  twenty  illustrations.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Roberts  Bros.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  358.  Price, 
12. 

Waldfried.  A  Novel.  By  Berthold  Au¬ 
erbach.  Translated  by  Simon  Adler  Stern. 
New-York :  Henry  Holt  dk  Co.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  514.  Price,  $3. 

Sketches  of  Rlustrious  Soldiers.  By  James 
Grant  Wilson.  Illustrated.  New-York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Pp.  484.  Price,  $3.50. 

Ihe,  Maid  of  Orleans.  An  Historical  T  ragedy . 
By  George  H.  Calvert,  New-York  :  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  134.  Price,  $1.50. 
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